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* What—no Chlorinated Diphenyls’?” 








These chemicals made by Monsanto might, perhaps, be unknown to the man-in-the-street. Yet 
our streets, from the cables underground to the paint on the lamp-posts, are better for 
their presence. Specifically, they are a range of synthetic oils and resins, an important 


ye characteristic of which is non-inflammability. They are used as plasticizers in the insulating coating of 
OY cables ; they cool transformers ; they are used in capacitors — making possible <f 
gi ha r . . . . 

ey ever smaller components. The paint industry uses them, too—to impart lustre and hard finish and to 


give paints resistance to acids, alkalis and moisture. Versatility. like this is an echo of 
Monsanto's versatility on a grand scale . . . versatility which enables us to serve 


. countless industries in hundreds of ways. - 


*Chemical synonym for the AROCLORS, ( Aroclor is a Registered 
Trade Mark.) These synthetic oils and resins are used in the 
paint, plastics, engineering, electrical axa other industries. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.! 


\ MONSANTO | te ssecation wien 





Representatives in the wortd’s principal cities 
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Transport Travesty 


HEN the Government’s White Papér on transport policy 

appeared a couple of months. ago, it seemed inconceivable that 
the Bill could be as bad. Yet it has been spelled out in a Bill 
virtually devoid of principles. The preamble sets down the first 
purpose of the Bill “ to provide for the disposal of the British Transport 
Commission’s road haulage property.” It might have left the rest 
unsaid. This is the main purpose, and it is a political purpose to 
which the other provisions of the Bill are incidental. When all the 
Clauses are stripped of their legal curlicues, an ill-considered set of 
propositions is exposed. Clause I imposes on the Commission the 
duty of disposing “as quickly as is reasonably practicable ” of its road 
haulage undertaking ; this, indeed, is explicit. But few of the other 
clauses are precise, and most of them deal in delegation of the worst 
kind, with the familiar phrases cropping up in line after line—“ if the 
Minister gives his consent” or “the Minister may give directions” 
or “as the Minister may allow” or “ provided that if the Minister is 
of opinion. . . .” Expediency could hardly go further. What is to 
happen to the railways is almost as obscure as the objects of a South 
Sea company. The financing of the levy on road transport, which is 
intended to balance the loss of traffic from the railways to privately- 
owned road haulage, is scarcely more intelligible in detailed exposition 
in the Bill than it was in impressionistic outline in the White Paper. 


The Government declared last May that the road haulage under- 
taking of the Commission “should revert to private enterprise” and 
proposed that it should be divided into “operable units” and 
offered to the public for disposal by open tender. A Road Haulage Dis- 
posal Board is to be set up to supervise at every stage and in every detail 
the work of the Commission in divesting itself of its road haulage under- 
taking. The “ operable unit ” of the White Paper becomes a “ transport 
unit” in the Bill, and the change has brought little clarity of meaning. 
No transport unit may exceed fifty motor vehicles or a fleet of more 
than two hundred tons unladen weight—save, of course, with the 
consent of the Minister. By what calculus are these low limits 
supposed to guarantee efficiency ? The Commission is told to choose 
transport units to attract the small scale operator into the business, 


* but at the same time to secure the best possible price. It is supposed 


to do all this without delay, and on the best terms available, and 
without avoidable disturbance of the transport system of the country. 
The Minister, it need hardly be said, can direct the Commission_to 
sell any road haulage assets. Those members of the Commission to 
whom the Minister has offered a yeat’s extension of contract (not 
necessarily in the same posts) will surely wonder about the attractions 
of taking over this confused and thankless set of responsibilities. The 
vehicles so sold will be free to work over any distance, no longer 
limited to a 25-mile radius. The railways can keep such road trans- 
port that they had at the end of 1947, but no more. 


_ What is to happen to the staff while this knock-down sale is going 
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on ? Why is there no standard of pricing in the Bill ? 
Will the Commission be left, when the dust has settled 
on the chaotic process of disposal, with a residue of 
road haulage business that no one will buy because it is 
unprofitable ? These are obvious questions on which 
assurances are needed. But there is one major question 
of principle that must be raised before the rest of this 
strange Bill is scrutinised. The White Paper talked of 
improving the ability of the railways to compete with 
other forms of transport and of re-establishing a measure 
of competition between road and rail in long-distance 
journeys. The implications of competition between the 
two forms of transport were discussed in these columns 
at the time. They are concerned primarily with the 
degree of public obligation that is imposed on each of 
them. Both road and rail haulage have attributes of 
monopoly and the railways through more than a century 
have been subjected to public obligations which, in their 
origins at any rate, were intended as safeguards against 
monopoly. Road haulage undertakings — particularly 
those picked up cheaply with a free guarantee of opera- 
tion for at least five years—also enjoy many attributes of 
monopoly. But the Bill says nothing at all about public 
obligations for the road haulier. He can choose his loads, 
quote his own charges and work when he likes. “‘Com- 
petition,” in these circumstances, has little meaning. 
Effective competition between the two forms of trans- 
port would have meant relieving the railways of many of 
the burdensome public obligations that have been 
imposed on them. It was always-safe to assume that this 
Government—and, perhaps, no Government—would 
not muster the courage to make competition effective. 
Bounteous transport, preferably below cost, has virtually 
become one of the Rights of Man. 


* 


Thus the Bill fully confirms what was apparent in 
the White Paper—that the Government’s policy for 
transport has no time for such quaint economic conceits 
as the desirability of providing adequate transport in 
various forms at the lowest real cost. Certainly the 
elaborate equalisation scheme between road and rail that 
it sets out will not achieve this aim. It is doubtful if 
the railways will have any greater discretion in fixing 
their charges than they now have ; indeed, if a road 
haulier thinks that the railways are charging a rate 
“which, if continued, must result in a loss” he can 
complain to the Transport Tribunal, and the latter can 
order the charge to be revised. What sort of “com- 
petition.” is this? The levy on road -vehicles—an 
unpopular proposal that will be fought hard by the 
industry that the Government is seeking to restore—will 
not provide a competitive balance between road and rail 
either. It is to be raised as an addition to the vehicle 
licence duty. and paid into a separate Transport Fund, 
under the inevitable control of the Minister. The White 
Paper suggested that the levy would yield an annual 
sum of £4 million, and no doubt the elaborate game of 
numbers set out in the Bill will secure this result. 

Whether it is the right result is another question. The 
fund will be applied in the first instance to compensating 
the Commission (whose capital obligations are apparently 
to remain unchanged) for the loss incurred in the dis- 
posal of their road transport. There is no indication in 
the Bill whether the levy will be sufficient for this pur- 
pose. Secondly, the fund will pay to the Commission the 
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amount which “in the opinion of the Minister” repre. - 


sents losses resulting from the disturbance of its road 
haulage business. Finally, it will pay over (after a period 
of delay ranging up to three years) a sum representing 
a highly artificial estimate of the loss to the railways of 
business attracted to the roads, This estimate ill 

resent a poser, to the Transport Tribunal, which wil] 
fave to take into account evidence of changes in the use 
by traders of different forms of transport, and the 
number of vehicles in service, and also make “ duc 
allowance” for general fluctuations in trade. If the 
Commission fails to make economies that would reduce 
the loss of net revenue, it will get so much the less 
compensation—another matter that the Minister, in the 
last resort, can decide for himself. 


* 


To expect the Commission to work efficiently and 
with any sense of public dignity under conditions of this 
kind is fantastic. This elaborate contrivance will not be 
acceptable to the private road hauliers, to the railways, 
or to the public. It would be a wise course of policy 
for the Government to accept that judgment immediatcly 
and, before it is too late, do some real thinking on trans- 
port policy. There is scarcely a single mafter in the 
Bill which suggests that thought has been brought to 
bear on the realities of transport. Even such a compara- 
tively straightforward matter as the reorganisation of 
the railways is conditioned by ifs and buts. Within 
twelve months of the passing of the Act “ or such longer 
period as the Minister may allow” the Commission 
must submit a scheme, to provide (among other things) 
for the abolition “if it has not already been abolished ” 
of the Railway Executive. The intention is to decen- 
tralise, but no principles are laid down. Is it necessarily 
right that the Commission should formulate the scheme, 
when it will in future be concerned*only with the rail- 
ways and London Transport ? What kind of controlling 
body is required for these services ? The most coherent 
suggestion is for a Commission of ten with a chairman 
“and such other members, if any, as the Minister thinks 
fit” rendering full-time service. This suggests a rever- 
sion to the principle of a part-time directorate ; if so, it 
is welcome. But it leaves to be explained the organisa- 
tion for which the Commission will be responsible. 
Neither the Commission nor the Railway Executive can 
survive in their present form. One must make a mcal 
of the other. Is it necessarily right that the-parent should 
eat the child, as the Bill seems to assume . 


On Thursday, the Government disclosed that the Bi! 
will not be debated in this session. The Government 
should make good use of this delay. As it is, the Bi!! 
bears all the marks of haste, lack of mn thought, 
and. back-bench pressure to secure a victory for “free 
enterprise ” in road haulage. If the enterprise were free 
—and free equally for the railways—that would not be 
a matter for complaint. But on no objective assessmen' 
is such an outcome possible from this Bill. It will pro- 
mote confusion and inefficiency. It gives astonishing 
powers to the Minister to make up his mind on funda- 

1 questions at his own convenience. It is an attempt 
to ere ure political favour at the expense of all seriou: 
It is, indeed, inconceivable that this represents the fine! 
and mature thought of Conservative ministers on the 
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HE nations of the Atlantic alliance would breathe a 
sigh of relief if they could be convinced that a way 

d been found to fix the relations between France and 

G ermany in. a permanent friendship, profitable to both 
peoples. The present opportunity is obvious: divided 
Germany is weak and France is strong in friendships as 
-ver before in this century. But the difficulty is also 
‘vious: what kind of relationship between these two 
nations could survive the resurgence of German political 
and economic strength which is beginning? M. 
Schuman and those Frenchmen who support him want 
the ties to be formal and tight, so that any German 
artempt to break them would’ be—to put it bluntly— 
tantamount to an act of war. Dr Adenauer and those 
who support him are also ready for formal ties because— 
it seems—they believe not only in the unity of Western 
Europe but also in the role that Germany could play in 
it. Where they see the hope of German leadership, 
sceptical Brenchmen see the risk of German domination. 


At this point in the argument Europeans turn to this 
country in the hope that Britain, by some means or 


ther, might provide the mediator, the casting vote, the 


permanent chairman in new institutions. And the answer 
comes back—sympathetically, perhaps even reluctantly, 
from Mr Eden se rather more bluntly from the Labour 
l’arty—that it cannot be done. The tighter the organisa- 
tions of European unity the less active Britain can be in 
hem ; the looser the ties, the more Britain can do to pre- 

t their breaking. For thinking in Whitehall is 
influenced not only by the need to keep full independence 
n dealings with the Commonwealth but also by the con- 
viction that formal—especially federal—arrangements do 
ot offer a practicable way of securing co-operation 
between modern governments. What suits British official 
thinking is the method of Nato: close co-operation 
between governments on essential and carefully defined 
‘asks, with each maintaining its own freedom of action 
ind the authority of its national parliament. And it looks 

‘ if that is also the present preference of the United 
States in ‘organisations of which it is itself a member, 
\ spite of its incessant pressure on Western Europe to 
hieve full integration. 

In short, the present state of affairs is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, Many Europeans believe they can achieve 
reace and strength aa through | formal integration ; the 
Sritish insist that the: method is not practicable ; the 
Americans insist that it should be used without being 

crtain a it is — or not, and without any 
atention of entering into arrangements themselves. 
\ European movement for federation, British attachment 
(0 Commonwealth methods, and the uncertain develop- 
ment of Nato towards its declared ideal of an Atlantic 


Pe oo it is not at all clear that 
they can be r c 


Schuman proposes to 
attempt now the Suaienal a political authority for the 
‘ix nations which are to take. part in the coal and steel 


Dance eee pemenets ere we uropean 
he expects 


popes 


some delay in the 
canes of the ler inti, he wants to use the 
establishetent sf se Seemes Sor taking the first step. 


Europe in a Hurry 


Under the EDC treaty a political authority would have 
been created only after a period of preliminary organisa- 
tion and experiment. Now it is proposed that the politi- 
cal Assembly for the coal and steel pool—which may be 
in action by October—should itself set about — 
making forthwith. 


* 


This is not so much a change of objective as a change 
of timing, and the reasons for haste are obvious. With 
a European political authority in prospect the French 
Assembly might just accept German rearmament and 
ratify the EDC Treaty in the autumn. With Dr 
Adenauer in power—perhaps only for another nine 
months—the Bundestag might just accept the authority 
as a pledge of French sincerity. It might also be possible 
to solve the smouldering problem of the Saar by putting 
the territory under ‘a European authority ; certainly no 

other solution has been suggested. At a time when Soviet 
policy is doing all in its power to prevent a German 
merger with the West, the Germans would be asked to 
make up their minds not about half the problem of 
European unity but about the whole of it. 


The calculation is legitimate and there is much to be 
said for attempting a revolutionary act of European 
policy. Gradualism offers no -real assurance to the 
French, as they see Germans about to rearm ; and it 
offers only distant hopes to those Germans—and they 
ame neither: numerous nor stéadfast—who see in 
European institutions the best hope of controlling their 
own nationalism. Moreover, there are many Europeans 
who feel—as few in this country feel—that the days of 
the nation state in Europe are past, and who argue that 
the coal and steel pool and the European army just will 
not work without a political authority over them. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to stifle scepticism. Will 
France really give up control of its army and its defence 
policy? For that is what the EDC means in the long run. 
Will the Germans really tie themselves into a European 
partnership in which their control over defence—and 
therefore over foreign policy—is shared and their control 
over heavy industry sharply reduced? Is public opinion 


- really ripe to accept the economic changes and the reduc- 


tion in parliamentary authority which M. Schuman’s 
idea portends ? 


There is only one answer to the sceptics: it is that 
hard-headed men like Dr Adenauer and M. Monnet— 
not always for the same reasons—believe the movement 
towards integration to be not only desirable but possible. 
So do many politicians among their supporters. What 
is more, when they ask for an alternative policy, there 
is no answer satisfactory to mest Europeans. Some 

people urge that the task of enlisting and holding Ger- 
many could be better done “ in the framework of Nato.” 
In theory this should be possible; in practice it is not. 
The ties within Nato are loose and their efficacy depends 
largely on a spirit which grew up in the war, on. the lack 
of any real conflict of interest betweén members, and 
on American leadership. Of evolution towards a formal 
and final Atlantic community there is no sign, whatever 
statesmen may say ; and it is formality—indeed, finality 
—that the — of a new Europe are — 
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It has often been urged in these columns that Euro- 
peans should find their way to unity not through 
ambitious general plans but by co-operation in practical 
tasks, and should recognise that economic integration 
would not be possible without prior political arrange- 
ments. For eighteen months now they have been doing 
just this ; the Schuman plan and the plan for a European 
defence force are the result of long, difficult and expert 
negotiation. If they now feel that they can go no further 
without a political authority, their views deserve respect. 
The British can argue that their own experience in the 
Commonwealth and Nato is different, and point to the 
value of loose and informal partnership ; but they forget 
that their Commonwealth experience is based not on a 
need of bringing nations together but on a need to 
prevent nations that had outgrown British control from 
splitting apart. And they forget, too, that the methods of 
Nato are essentially based on those of Anglo-American 
co-operation during the war. 

It would be regrettable, therefore, if the respect and 
influence that Mr Eden has regained for the British Gov- 
ernment in Europe were used to restrain M. Schuman’s 
initiative. The British proposal that the political direc- 


Commonwealth Development— VI 


s 
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tion of Europe’s specialist organisations be set up within 
the Council of Europe was good, in so far as it showed 
eagerness to keep this country—as a Stras member 
—in close contact with The six governments 
which propose to submit defence, coal and steel to supra- 
national control would have been associated with the 
other governments of the council, Britain among them, 
which think of unity in more general terms. But it is 
not good enough to be put up as an alternative to a single 
European political authority, if M. Schuman and others 
believe they can get one established. In the long run 
nothing would better suit this country—and the United 
States—than to see six governments of Europe repre- 
sented in the Atlantic Council by one European minister. 
The balance of power in Nat6 would be more even, its 
efficiency would increase, and there would be some hope 
of discovering whether an Atlantic Community with new 
forms of political and economic association is desirable 
and possible. The task for British statesmanship is to 
encourage M. Schuman and those who think like him, 
and to show imagination and ingenuity about ways of 
associating this country with a political authority for 
Western Europe. 


The Burden of Development — 


HIS series of articles has been concerned with the 
E general and more basic problems of Commonwealth 
development. There are, of course, in addition many 
technical problems that would have to be solved, of 
which only the most summary mention ‘can be made in 
this concluding article. An accelerated programme of 
development could not be framed until the basic 
conditions had been met ; but it could not be completed 
successfully until the technical difficulties had been over- 
come. 


Lack of transport is perhaps the most important of 
them ; it already hinders development in the dominions 
as well as in the colonies, and would set limits to any 
further expansion. In certain areas there are serious 
physical obstacles to the construction of new roads and 
railways ; everywhere, however, the main essentials are 
time and money. Most primary products are more suited 
to rail traffic than to road. But, in spite of the various 
labour-saving devices now used in railroad construction, 


a railway track costs at least £10,000 a mile in good* 


country and immeasurably more in difficult country. The 
cheapest earth road costs about {2,500 a mile ; but, 
when the track is completed, road transport requires 
more men per 100 tons of traffic than a railway. The 
cost of installing airlines would hardly-be lower unless 
existing airports can be used. But whatever method of 
transport is adopted, there are all the ancillary services to 
be provided: the stations, the warehouses, loading bays, 
cranage, enlargement of the ports and so on. And all this 
takes time and money. It is of little point to increase 
production until the extra output can be transported to 
the ports and shipped to market. Both East and West 
Africa have learnt that lesson from bitter experience in 
recent years. Any rapid expansion in transport facilities 
would mean the employment of large amounts of capital 
and labour without showing any immediate results. 


Then in the colonies—though much less so in the 
dominions—there is the problem of land tenure. Agri- 
cultural development involves a greater use of capital on 
the land: mechanical cultivation, use of fertilisers, im- 
proved seeds, insecticides and so on. But in many parts 
of Africa the native holdings consist of scattered plots, 
and it would be politically difficult or impossible to estab- 
lish plantations, since that would mean either dispossess- 
ing the native or redistributing the ownership of land. 
It may be possible to introduce primitive forms of co- 
operative farming, particularly co-operative cultivation, 
by resorting to contract ploughing and harvesting, with 
a central organisation owning the equipment and carry- 
ing out the operations for an agreed fee. Native customs 
also often present barriers to development ; for example, 
the wealth of a family is in many places determined by 
the number of cattle owned, irrespective of quality, 
whereas to increase meat production it may be desirable 
to keep smaller numbers of high-grade beasts. Again, 
some African peoples possess a highly developed acquisi- 
tive motive, and respond to a price incentive ; others do 
not, so that each community has to be treated differently. 
All these difficulties can be overcome with patience, care- 
ful supervision and sympathetic encouragement. But it 


~ would take many years and the rate of development 


would be determined by sociological rather than 
economic factors. 

Those who think that Commonwealth development is 
a simple matter requiring only energy and goodwill in 


' Official circles are sadly mistaken. It is a stupendous 


task that can yield results only in ten to twenty years 
time. Yet during the period of dev t it will im- 
pose sacrifices both on the countries initiating the devel- 
opment and on those being developed. It is no 
panacea for Britain’s present economic ills. Indeed 
the United Kingdom would first have to regain its 


= 


> 
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economic stre before it could shoulder its part of 
the burden. It is true that Britain could not hope—even 
on the most optimistic assumptions—to pursue, entirely 
unaided, any plan of development that would amount to 
an annual investment of the order of £500 million. Help 
would have to come from outside ; capital and capital 
equipment from the United States, labour from Europe. 
And this outside participation need be no bad thing, 
for the Commonwealth has never been regarded as an 
exclusive, national organisation—certainly not in its 
economic relations. But, even so, Britain would still 
have to play a major role in Commonwealth develop- 
ment, and this has serious consequences for Britain’s 
internal economic policy. 

If, for example, Britain were expected to meet half 
the cost, the problem would be to save £250 million a 
year, over and above what is needed at home, for invest- 
ment in the Commonwealth. There are only two ways 
in which that can be done without inflation: by increas- 


ing productivity at a rate even faster than that already - 


mortgaged for domestic schemes ; or by reducing con- 
sumption and government expenditure. In the absence 
of some outstanding new incentive to productivity, it 
would be very rash to count on any speeding-up in the 
present rate... If, therefore, there is to be more develop- 
ment in the Commonwealth, there must be less con- 
sumption at home. 

Nor is this the only requirement. The export of capital 
requires an equivalent surplus in the balance of pay- 
ments. A British contribution of £250 million a year to 
Commonwealth development involves an increase in 
exports or a Cut in imports of nearly 10 per cent in either 
case. Moreover, it is not ro per cent of the present level, 
but of the levels needed to secure balance. The painful 
struggle of 1952 has not merely to be won ; if the United 
Kingdom is to play its part in Commonwealth develop- 
ment, the struggle has to be gone through all over again. 
This also would plainly require cuts, and perhaps severe 
cuts, in the level of personal consumption in the United 
Kingdom, : 


In terms of practical politics, the sacrifice that would 


have to be made here and now in order to develop 
Commonwealth resources would be fewer new houses, 
new factories and new schools, less re-equipment and 
modernisation of industry, dearer food (because of a 
further reduction in food subsidies) and a reduced range 
of consumer goods, But the sacrifice would be less to 
the extent that output and productivity would be 
increased. Those who advocate British participation in 
grandiose schemes of development—whether within the 
Commonwealth or in other parts of the world—without 
making it clear that such schemes require of the British 
people either harder work or lower standards of living are 
either displaying their own ignorance or else deliberately 
deceiving their audiences. Lord Beaverbrook and the 
Labour Party should note this equally. 


* 


So much for the price that Commonwealth develop- 
ment would impose on Britain. There are also other 
considerations. If the Commonwealth is to be developed 
there must be a plan in the sense of knowing the broad 
direction that must be taken. There cannot, however, 
be a pre-determined programme. It must be possible to 
discern the route ; it is not necessary—indeed it would 
be wrong—to pin-point every milestone. Nobody knows 


what the future holds in store, and development must 
be conceived over a period of ten to twenty years. A 
programme that takes into account all the possible 
changes would be an unworkable blue-print. One based 
on an official guess would be too risky. Each commodity 
and each project must be treated individually and on 
its own merits. Flexibility is essential in any develop- 
ment project, but flexibility requires some mechanism to 
indicate when changes have to be made. That 
mechanism is a properly functioning pricing system, 
which can indicate both consumers’ n and producers’ 
costs. This is not a naive plea for a return to laisser- 
fare. There will undoubtedly have to be some minimum 
price guarantees, or even long-term contracts—either 
national or international—in order to limit the risks from 
political uncertainties as well as from economic uncer- 
tainties. But unless there is some yardstick by which 
changes in consumers’ requirements can be measured, 
and by which producers’ costs can be compared, develop- 
ment could lead to a waste of resources and to 
impoverishment rather than to prosperity. The Govern- 
ment’s part in Commonwealth development, therefore, 
is not only to encourage, to exhort and in certain circum- 
stances to direct, but also to ensure that effective demand 
is a true measure of requirements—in other words that 
the amount of money in people’s hands is not significantly 
larger than the supply of goods available. 


There is another condition that governments must 
respect. They must be willing to promote a greater 
degree of international specialisation of labour, so that 
countries can focus their energies on what they can do 
best. This should be self-evident, for development 
necessarily involves an expansion in the volume of inter- 
national trade. Yet it is surprising how few countries 
realise that it applies to their own domestic economic 
policies. It implies that uneconomic industries in 
countries that are trying to develop their export poten- 
tialities should not be artificially stimulated or even 
encouraged, and that barriers to trade should be removed 
not imposed. If primary producers are to export their 
increased output, they must accept in return payment in 
other people’s industrial goods. 


* 


To many people, the cost of development, when fully 
set out, may seem heavy—to some, too heavy. The 
sacrifice seems all the greater because for the past six 
years the world has been trying to achieve the impossible. 
It thought it could enjoy a higher standard of living 
without producing more goods, and indeed without 
saving and investing on a larger scale. If Britain wishes 
to Maintain its position as a world power, or indeed if it 
wishes to maintain its present standard of living, it must 
develop the resources of the Commonwealth. A recent 
official report from the United States has estimated that 
by 1975 American imports of raw materials will be some 
25 per cent larger in volume than at present—and this 
allows for an increase in American domestic production 
of raw materials. When America becomes such a large 
purchaser of the world’s supplies—and its import 
requirements haye been increasing almost annually since 
the end of the war—Britain will be unable to prevent the 
independent members of the Commonwealth (or, indeed, 
those which at the moment are dependent members) from 
selling their output for dollars. Unless their total output 
has been increased correspondingly, Britain will be faced 
with the prospect of: less food and fewer raw materials. 
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These articles, with their emphasis on burdens and diffi- 
culties, are not meant to be an argument against develop- 
ing the Commonwealth. Quite on the contrary ; in the 
long run the only alternative to Commonwealth develop- 
ment is starvation and unemployment. The price that 
has to be paid for development is not so much a sharp 
reduction in the standard of living, as the abandonment 
of those false economic ideas that made people believe 
that they could eat their cake and have it too. The rulers 
of Soviet Russia have, in this respect, been much more 
clear-sighted than the democracies. They have always 
seen that the way to more consumption in the future is 
less consumption now. But that does not mean that the 
British communists can be expected to support a move- 
ment for longer hours and smaller rations in order to 
build upthe Commonwealth. They, like the Bevanites, 
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will continue to demand Commonwealth development a 


somebody else’s expense. 


For those who can think clearly, the lesson is both 
simple and unescapable. Commonwealth development 
provides no quick means of escape from Britain’s present 
troubles. Indeed, the United Kingdom’s restoration to 
economic health is a vital prerequisite to its participation 
in this development, side~by side if necessary with the 
United States and other countries. But to achieve results 
by 1975, the first steps must be taken now. And the 
very first requirement of all is to create a larger margin 
of savings at home and a credit surplus on the balance 
of payments, no matter how unpleasant the medicine or 
unpopular the treatment. 


(Concluded) 


An Alternative Vote 


oe that British liberties may be submerged in the 
rise of the managerial state has become the new 
orthodoxy ; “ decentralisation” is now the catchword of 
Fabians as much as of liberals. That is healthy, but it 
would be a pity to apply it to the state alone. The poli- 
ticians might well ask themselves whether their own 
party bureaucracies do not constitute a more pressing 


danger to effective democracy than is the power of 
Whitehall. 


If the alarming concentration of power in the hands 
of the two main party organisations requires any demon- 
stration, it is provided by the mere fact that in Britain 
today constitutional reform is hardly discussed. Two 
elections im succession have produced dangerously 
narrow majorities in Parliament. These islands are un- 
doubtedly being governed badly, for this “and other 
reasons, at a time when they need to be governed 
supremely well. Yet no one challenges the electoral 
system that produces the governments. This system is 
the election of Parliament by non-transferable votes in 
single-member constituencies. It is the only democratic 
method that will almost always confine political division 
to two main parties. That is no particular benefit to the 
politicians themselves ; most could still get into Parlia- 
ment if there were more parties and many would have a 
better chance of ministerial office. But it is of the greatest 
benefit to the established party organisations as such—to 
the managers and organisers. Any change would lessen 
their power by introducing one or more rivals. 


This, no doubt, is the reason why there has been no 
serious discussion of electoral reform since the last time 
that party divisions were fluid—in 1918. Then, indeed, 
opinions were very different ; the Speaker’s conference 
recommended that the alternative vote should be used 
in every single-member constituency and that the large 
towns returning more than two members should have a 
form of proportional representation. These proposals 
were rejected largely by accident. The provision for pro- 
portional represefitation was too revolutionary for the 
House of Commons ; the House of Lords was in favour 
of that but against the alternative vote. The compromise 
took the odd if easy form of dropping both suggestions. 
And thereafter non-transferable voting ensured—at first 
with the powerful aid of Lloyd George—that the Liberal 


party was squeezed out; the two entrenched parties 
decided that all was well with the electoral system, and 
that was that. 


It is surely time that the assumption was questioned. 
The case against allowing the electorate anything but a 


simple choice between two alternatives has always rested 


on the belief that political opinions are immensely varied ; 
if given the chance provided by proportional representa- 
tion, they will not coalesce into fewer than four or so 
parties. In the days before the suffrage was really 
popular. and before the modern techniques of mass 
propaganda existed, this was probably true. But is it not 
becoming less true? There is at least some danger 
that nowadays one or two opinions may dominate the 
voters all too easily. Should the bias of the electoral 
system still be set so firmly towards squeezing out 
minority parties ? 


The classical case against multi-party politics certainly 
still stands, If there are three or more major partics, 
the voter cannot directly choose a government: he can 
only choose a party, which may enter into one of several 
possible combinations. Government in these circum- 
stances is always weak, because the combinations may 
break, and it is often irresponsible, because faults cannot 
be brought home directly to the offending party. Such 
arguments should still rule out a system of proportional 
representation, But it is at least worth considering 
whether the British system may not have developed too 
far the other way by all but excluding even a small third 
party. | 

The electoral method that allows some life to minority 
parties without breeding them in profusion is the alterna- 
tive vote. This is the smallest possible electoral reform. 


It involves no departure from the existing single-membet 


constituencies. It merely means that when there are 
more than two candidates the voter can express a second 
as well as a first preference. If one candidate gets more 
than §0°per cent of the first- preferences, the alternative 


votes are ignored. But where a candidate would now be 


elected on a minority*vote, there is a second count. The 


votes of the candidate at the bottom of the poll are 


_ divided among the others according to the second 


preferences expressed. This gives little encouragement 
to small minorities but it means that bodies of voters 
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as large as the Liberals can support their own candidate, 
in the first place, without fear of wasting their votes if 
the contest between the two main parties is closely 
fought. 


* 


In principle, at least, this measure of flexibility would 
be highly desirable. The party machine as such has 
become immensely more powerful since liberal democrats 
constructed their theories in favour of the two-party 
system. The effect is now to confine opinion within a 
far more rigid mould than the theorists ever expected. 
No one can challenge the two mammoth organisations. 
The individual politician must swallow his conscience 
and stay inside the party because the only alternative is 
electoral suicide. Each organisation is tempted to stretch 
itself, to cover up differences of opinion, in order always 
to hold on to nearly 50 per cent of the popular vote. 
Politics therefore becomes a manceuvre on very narrow 
ground, aimed primarily at capitalising the grievances of 
people with little interest in politics. The result at 
present, with the parties so evenly matched, is that the 
two-party system fails even to produce its principal 
theoretical benefit—a strong government with a secure 
majority in Parliament. 


There is another, and more serious, ill-effect. The 
choice put to the electorate is becoming more and more 
formalised. The effect of the choice may depend on the 
manceuvres of the politicians quite as much as it does 
under a multi-party system. The difference—for the 
worse—is that the manceuvres go on not between several 
parties but inside two parties, each united by little but 
its determination not to split. The result may be a very 
poor expression of the popular will. For example, an 
electorate exasperated by the Tories might be driven to 
vote for the Labour party even under Mr Bevan’s leader- 
ship, although it would certainly prefer, if it had any say 
in the matter, a Labour party led by Mr Morrison. 


This possibility, if nothing else, should make the Tories 
interested in electoral reform. The two-party system 
has become a force driving British politics to an 
extremism that—whether of Left or of the Right—is 
certainly not what the majority of voters want. To 
weaken its bonds is the most certain and direct way of 
making Britain unlikely ever to have a left-wing Socialist 
government. This change would remove, that is to say, 
the main fear which haunts Conservative politicians. It 
would achieve what can safely be taken as the main desire 
of almost all those—a majority—who voted Conservative 
or Liberal last year. Do the politicians ignore it simply 
because the p: machine would not like it? Some 
Conservatives would confess the error in the past but 
argue that while they are in power there is no point in 
talking about electoral reform, because it requires either 
a specific mandate or the agreement of the Opposition. 
The argument is dubious. Labour made constitutional 
changes—reducing the powers of the House of Lords 
and abolishing university representation—without a 
mandate, without two-party agreement, and without any 
reason to suppose that public opinion was behind it on 
these issues. 


The Conservatives have a mandate to restore the 
university seats. Public opinion on other electoral reforms 
is unknown, because the two main parties have kept the 
issue Out of discussion. But it is as reasonable as most 
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assumptions of the kind to think that all Liberal and 
most Conservative voters would favour the alternative 
vote. And is Labour opposition certain? The one likely 
effect of introducing the alternative vote at the next 
election would be to put fresh life into the Liberal party. 
“Fresh life” might not mean much. One may doubt 
whether the alternative vote would, immediately at any 
rate, put a single Liberal member into Parliament. That 
is why the Liberal party itself wants proportional repre- 
sentation, not the alternative vote. But what is important 
to the cause of democracy is not more Liberal members. 
It is that the two main parties should be forced to court 
the Liberal vote, instead in confining themselves to 
negative abuse of each other. Under the alternative vote, 
there would be many more Liberal candidates ; and, 
since Liberal votes with a second preference would no 
longer be “ wasted,” many of the candidates would pro- 
bably draw an appreciable volume of support from both 
the Labour and the Conservative candidates. This visible 
demonstration of the strength of middle opinion could 
hardly fail to have a moderating influence on both the 
main parties ; they would have to frame their policies 
with a more deliberate eye to the second preferences of 
Liberals. That should be welcomed by trade unionists 
who still fear that the Tories may grind down the workers 
by excesses of deflation and the like. And while the 
Left-wing would no doubt prefer to keep everyone free 
from moderating influences, Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison 
might be glad of anything that could add weight to their 
arguments against Mr Bevan. 


This reasoning does not suggest that the Labour party 
might support legislation for the alternative vote if it were 
introduced. But it does mean that the present leaders of 
the Labour party might avoid committing themselves to 
its repeal when they returned to office. Certainly repeal 
would be a poor campaigning issue, and there is at least 
some chance that the alternative vote might command 
what amounted in practice, though not formally, to 
agreement between the parties. At the worst, it would 
be no more contentious than the denationalisation that 
the Conservatives are contemplating. 


* 


These arguments are not conclusive. The British 
electoral system has worked too well too long, while most 
other systems have worked too badly, for changes to be 
contemplated lightly, however great the immediate diffi- 
culties. Yet there is no doubt that the present two-party 
system has grown too rigid and ought to be loosened. 
The decisive question is whether it can be loosened a 
little without dissolving altogether. If the alternative 
vote meant that eventually the Liberals—or any other 
third party—would grow to approximately the same 
stature as the others, it would do no good. It would 
produce weak governments without making public 
opinion more powerful. e 


On present appearances, however, this is unlikely. It 
would be strange if even the alternative vote made the 
Liberals a principal political party again. If the two main 

ies have the self-confidence to believe this, the case 
or electoral reform deserves more careful thought than 
it has been given—particularly by Mr Churchill 
and his colleagues, and most of all by the Tory back- 
benchers who are anxious for the Government to show 
its mettle. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK ~~ 


A Note to End Notes? 


It is a sign of fast-changing times that Dr Adenauer 
has successfully asserted his government’s right-to have a 
say in shaping the Western Note to Moscow on the subject 
of German unity. It has long been evident that the Germans 
will not wait until the new conventions with the Allies are 
ratified before claiming the rights that they grant in return 
for a contribution to joint defence ; nor will it be possible 
to take the new freedom away if the treaties are, in fact, 
never ratified. The road to German independence cannot 
now be retraced. 


The Western Note has now been despatched, but events 
in the eastern zone suggest that the Soviet Govern- 
ment may have decided in advance that its proposals will be 
unacceptable. Their last communication, sent on the eve 
of signature of the Bonn treaties, was a Note to end Notes, 
indicating the Russian conclusion that their bid for a German 
peace treaty would get nowhere so long as Dr Adenauer 
remained in power. It is clear that the East German Govern- 
ment has received, and is carrying out, orders to organise 
a change of government in Western Germany. 


x * * 


Germans to Deal With Germans 


The abduction from West Berlin of Dr Walter Linzse, 
an economist working for the Association of Freedom-Loving 
Lawvers, adds another revolting item to the long list of 
similar Communist crimes. The motive was clear enough. 
The Soviet German authorities are making a drive against 
organisations that foster resistance or secure information in 
the eastern zone, and the lawyers’ association is very active 
in this field. One of its leaders claimed recently that it had 
a representative in every important centre of government or 
industry in the Pieck Republic. 

A number of other incidents have occurfed in recent weeks 
along the frontier between Eastern and Western Germany ; 
the People’s Police have penetrated into western territory 
and seized citizens or farms, To counter this type of action 
Dr Adenauer has appealed to the occupying powers to 
increase the strength of their forces along the frontier ; for 
10,000 men in the Federal frontier police are inadequate to 
guard it. So far, however, his request has not been granted. 
The whole question is likely to become more acute in future. 
General Zaisser’s People’s Police will doubtless become more 
aggressive and, if the Bonn treaties are ratified, they may 
even obstruct the Allies in Berlin and on the highway leading 
into the city. There are good reasons for thinking that the 
Russians intend increasingly to use the East Germans— 
former Nazis and Communists alike—as a shield for their 
actions in Germany. They have appeared to give formal 
approval to a policy of violence which had already been 
proclaimed by the Eastern German Communist leaders and 
the present campaign to enlarge the People’s Police and set 
up a national army in their Soviet Zone points in thé same 
direction. The plan is that the Germans themselves should 
overthrow the Adenauer Government and force talks between 
Eastern and Western Germans which would lead to a peace 
treaty on Soviet terms. 


* 


\ So far, the Soviet policy makers have vastly miscalculated 
the strength of West German ition to the Americans 
and to European defence. They fail to understand that few 
Germans are inclined to move from opposition to revolu- 
tionary action so long as their economic situation is com- 
paratively good. But it would greatly help Soviet plans if 
British or American troops were to fire upon Eastern Germans 


in some incident in Berlin or on the frontier. Cleavage 
between Eastern and Western Germans has, indeed, gone 
remarkably far, but national feeling against foreigners 
would rise above this if American bullets killed even People’s 
Policemen. To avoid such incidents, and at the Same time to 
protect Western Germans who defy the Communists, a leaf 
should be taken out of Moscow’s book. The Allies should 
help Western Germany to strengthen its police forces and, 
as far as possible, let Germans deal with Germans. 


* * * 
Prussian Heroes 


- It is quite wrong—Soviet German propagandists are 
explaining—to think that lessons for today cannot be drawn 
from the lives of the great Prussians “ just becatise the putrid 
odour of fascist forgeries still attaches to mames such as 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau.” By an orgy of historical ana- 
logies, in which America plays the role of Napoleonic France, 
they are attempting to convince former officers of the W ehr- 
macht that the hour calls for Germans to ally themselves with 
Russia and not with Nato. The present campaign may be 
regarded as the latest phase of a move which began ten years 
ago, when Field-Marshal Paulus, General von Seydlitz and 
other prisoners of war founded the League German 


Officers and appealed for collaboration with Russia in the 
overthrow of Hitler. 


The special task of winning what is called the “ front line 
generation who fought for Hitler ” has been entrusted to the 
National-Democratic Party in the Soviet Zone. One of the 
deputy chairmen of the party is a former commanding 
general, Vincenz Mueller, and another of its leaders was 
formerly adjutant to Field-Marshal Paulus. The party's 
recent conference was held at Leipzig, and Russo-German 
tributes were laid on the memorial which commemorates the 
battle of 1813, in which Prussia owed victory largely to its 
Russian ally. It was at Leipzig that Herr Grotewohl chose to 
announce the formation of a People’s Army, to which former 
officers and Nazi party members are expected to rally. 


One of the most disquieting aspects of this appeal to the 
pro-Russian tradition in the former Prussian army is that 
it is also directed against France and Britain. Herr Bolz, 
chairman of the National-Democratic Party, declared at 
Leipzig that Germany had been defeated in the two last 
wars because it had fought against the vital national rights 
of other nations. In contrast he cited not only the wars of 
1813-1815 but the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. These were 
both, he said, occasions on which the Germans had triumphed 
because they fought for their national rights and the freedom 
and unity of their Fatherland. It is also worth noting 
that General Yorck, the Prussian general who took his army 
over to the Russians on the eve of battle at Tauroggen, is 
not mentioned in current . propaganda—doubtless because 
German desertion to the Russian side once war had started 
would not be good enough for Stalin’s purpose. The German 
army must be his ally from the outset. It is strange to recall 
that the Allies formally abolished Prussia after the war. 
Perhaps Stalin intends some day to revive it as 4 
People’s Democracy. 


* * * 


Timetable ‘for Denationalisation 


The publication this week of the Transport Bill is the 
most important event in the calendar of the Conservative 


Government’s first Parli year. Not only is it the 
first denationalisation measure, it has appeared so late 
in the session that any possibility of introducing the Stec! 
Bill this year is ruled out. Indeed, the Transport Bill itscl! 
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can hardly become law before, at the earliest, next March. 
The Government has wisely ised that it is caught in a 
hopeless jam with its Parliamentary timetable and the only 
thing to do is to postpone much of the work originally 
intended for this session. Mr Crookshank announced 
1 Thursday that the summer recess will begin in a few 
weeks’ time with no action taken on the Transport Bill. 
Ministers obviously have no desire, with other problems 
pressing on them on all sides, to shorten the recess, and they 
cannot recall Parliament early in October without throwing 
ut of gear the arrangements for the Tories’ annual confer- 
ence at Scarborough that month. A new session will there- 
fore begin soon after Parliament reassembles in the middle 
of October, and the Transport Bill will be reintroduced then. 
The second reading debate may be expected in November 
nd the committee stage seems certain to be extended beyond 
Christmas. 

The official attitude of ministers is still that the Steel Bill 
will be introduced during the new session, but many Conser- 
vative MPs are disposed to believe this when they actually 
see the Bill in’ their hands. In any event, it is now safe to 
say that even if the Steel Bill is introduced and passed as 
quickly a& — the sale of any of the assets of the Iron 
and Steel Corporation can hardly begin until some time in 
1954. 

At first sight these delays, both in transport and in steel, 
suggest that it is more difficult to denationalise than to 
nationalise an industry, that counter-revolution is a harder 
thing to carry out successfully by Parliamentary methods than 
is revolutionary change. But this is surely not so. It is not 
Parliament as such that is making denationalisation slower 
than nationalisation. The two reasons are, first, the difference 
in political atmosphere that a narrow majority creates and, 
secondly, the hesitations within the Government’s own ranks. 
[t is to ministers’ credit that they have not emulated the 
Socialists, and plunged into immense schemes with little pre- 
paration. It is, however, their own fault that they had not 
cleared their minds in advance as to how they were going 
to denationalise steel and transport. 


& 


* * * 


The Spiral Starts 


The Agricultural Wages Board this week reconimended 
that the minimum wage for farm workers should be increased 
by §8., to £§ 13s. a week. If this award could be consideted 
in isolation, if everything else were going to stand still, it 
might be fair. and reasonable. In fact, it must be regarded 
as Only the beginning of a spiral of rising wages and prices 
that, at the best, will leave trade union members as a whole 
no better off and that is more likely to make everyone in the 
country worse off. 


Mr Deakin, speaking as a guest at the miners’ annual 
conference at Scarborough, had the courage to make a 
qualified defence of wage restraint, but the miners had 
already endorsed their leaders’ claim for a rise of 30s. a week, 
which if it were granted would add some {50 million a year 
to the cost of coal. But even this claim is hardly more 
disturbing than the speech made on Monday by Mr Arthur 
Horner, the general secretary of the miners’ unions. _ He 
argued that there should be higher pay in the mines in order 
to attract more men, but on the other hand the miners need 
not worry about a surplus of coal, since they could always 
stop working on Saturdays and take longer holidays. The 
two halves of the argument are, to say the least, unbalanced : 
in order to raise output the miners must have more money ; 
but, when output has been increased, the way to reduce it 
is to work less. If this is really the miners’ attitude, the 
National Coal Board’s prospects of holding sizeable export 
markets for long are poor indeed. 

The miners’ conference also heard, however, a vigorous 
denunciation by its president of the members of the union 
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who refused to work with Italians. Every delegate at the 
conference, Sir William Lawther said, should hang his head 
in shame. He condemned strikes for: political objectives 
with equal bluntness: they could only lead to national suicide 
and would not help the Labour party to return to power. But 
why do the national leaders of the trade unions emphasise 
these truths so much more readily at conferences, away from 
and after the event, rather than on the spot when strikes 
occur and Italians are sent home ? 


* * = 


Housing Subsidies and Sales 


The Housing Bill was read a third time on Tuesday 


after being little altered by the House of Commons. [rt 
remains a thoroughly bad measure. Its main purpose is to 
insulate housing from the Government’s own economic 
policy by increasing subsidies in line with interest charges. 
So long as he gets some more houses built, Mr Macmillan 
does not seem to mind (anf more than the Oppésition) that 
each new house will cost the taxpayer 60 per cent more. The 
details of the new subsidies are also unsatisfactory. The 
special subsidies for flats built on expensive sites have been 
increased more than proportionately, to astronomical figures. 
This encourages extravagant public housing—for a flat may 
cost up to twice as much as a house to build, irrespective of 
the site chosen. It also encourages local authorities to cram 
the centres of towns with far too many people. 


It is, however, the other parts of the Housing Bill that 
have aroused contention in Parliament. The provision for 
extending improvement grants to houses occupied by farm 
workers under a contract of service provoked much talk 
about the wickedness of subsidising the tied cottage. This is 
beside the point. So long as tied cottages exist—and, after 
all, the Labour Government did not abolish them—there is 
no reason for excluding their occupants from the benefit of 
improvement schemes. 





ADVERTISING WIisDOM.+s4% 





Buyers are human beings 


In selling a product, figures can only take you so 
far; after that, the business becomes personal, no 
amount of market research can help you if your ous- 
tomer—metaphorically speaking—doesn’t like your tie. 

We don’t disparage market research—we use it 
ourselves—but we don’t close our eyes to its short- 
comings. Many a thriving business has been built on 4 
product that according to the research figures had no 
future. And as many theoretically promising ventures 
have ended in failure. The explanation in both cases 
was the unpredictable personal factor. 

So we never forget that the customer is human, like 
ourselves, and that he’ll only toe the statistical line if 
he feels that. way. It’s a business philosophy we 
developed years ago, and it is still serving us well. 

If you think that you would profit by the personal 
touch in your advertising, why not phone or drop us a, 
line and we'll arrange to meet and talk it over with you ? 


SAMSON CLARKS 


SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
57-61 2 a i, Sat London, W.x. Telephone: MUSeum 50490 
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The other contentious provision in the Bill is that facilitat- 
ing the sale of council houses by local authorities. This is 
a Conservative gesture te the ideals of home ownership. Its 
actual effects will probably be small. Local councils already 
have the power te sell houses; they will now be released 
from the obligation to sell at full market price. Instead, the 
minister can, but need not, lay down the conditions of sale, 
and the Council may reserve the right of pre-emption for 
five years. 


Whether ‘or not the Opposition is right in thinking that 
these safeguards are inadequate, the Government’s action is 
certainly inopportune. The prime function of local councils 
is to provide houses to rent for those who cannot afford to 
buy them. To reduce the total stock of such houses would 
both increase the real distress arising from housing shortages 
and hamper the mobility of labour. If councils do sell, 

common justice to the ratepayers who are having to subsi- 

dise council housing so lavishly suggests that they should be 
compelled to get the best price possible. This Conservative 
gesture may be a slight one, but it is none the less foolish. 


* * * 


Rats, Lice and Deans 


The Dean of Canterbury is one of those national mis- 
fortunes which the British people bears with such exemplary 
patience. But foreigners who suffer from his mischief-making 
peregrimations are apt to be less indulgent, and during the 
last few years much of the time of British information officers 
abroad has been taken up in explaining that he is not really 
the head of the Church of. England by Law Established. 
When the Dean declared in Etchmiadzin that about a quarter 
of the territory of Turkey ought to belong to Soviet Armenia, 
fears that Britain was about to appease Russia by a partition 
of the Midde East persisted for some time among the Turks. 


The latest excursion of the Dean into the field of inter- 
national politics has been even more malignant, and it is to 
be noted that, although he professes to be concerned only 
with truth and Christian principles, his campaign in support 
of the Communist charges of germ warfare in the Far East 
is directed exclusively against America, without any accusa- 
tion against the British Government or America’s other 
allies in Korea. This is Moscow’s tactical line ; it is clear 
from the nature of the case that, if germ warfare had been 
waged on a large scale, as the Communists say it has, it 
could not have been done without the knowledge and consent 
of the non-American contingents in Korea and their govern- 
ments. But the Communist-purpose is to use the germ war- 
fare stigma to bring about a moral isolation of America, and 
therefére the implication of other nations is avoided—a fact 
which alone shows how calculated and artificial the propa- 
ganda is. 


The Foreign Office has, fortunately, responded promptly 
ro the Dean’s display of “irrefutable proof” on his return 
from China by stating that the British Government is “ satis- 
fied that there is no truth whatsoever in the disgraceful and 
fraudulent accusations that have been made ” and by point- 
ing out that the Communists “ have three times turned down 
our offers of impartial investigation into these charges.” In 
the United Nations Security Council Mr Malik has now 
applied the veto to the American’ proposal for an investiga- 
tion by the International Red Cross, and has announced that 
he will also veto am American resolution that, in view-of the 
refusal of an investigation, the charge should be presumed 
unfounded. By carrying the matter to the Security Council 
and making it a major issue there, the American Government 
has shown. its disagreement with those who hold that the 
best way of dealing with such accusations is to ignore them. 
hi has been a bad week for this horrible campaign. The 
Dean has made the “ evidence” sound and look ludicrous ; 
Mr Malik has made the attitude of his government look 
completely unreasonable. But it remains important that all 
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the UN governments with forces in Korea should go on 
the charms with the full weight. of scien: fic 


authority. The Communist campaign against the atornic 
bomb was killed by argument and exposure ; the same can be 
done with this one. 


* * * 


Peasants versus Pinay 


Because there has been no French political crisis during 
the past few months, a false i of economic recovery 
has been given. In fact, the much vaunted gold loan, the p» ot 
of M. Pinay’s economic policy, has been only a partial s. 
cess. It was launched with three objects in view. iret to 
cae the inflationary gap of 300.billion franes ; so far abi 

00 billion francs have been subscribed. V, to entice 
the French people, more particularly the peasants, to disgory 
their gold hoards so as to replenish the central reserves ; bu: 
only 30 tons of gold have come in. Thirdly, to re-estab)i: : 
confidence in long-term lending ; here the respon 
has been poor. The French Treasury now have suff 
cient funds to tide it over three, perhaps even six month: ; 
but the central gold reserves are still very low. 


It is true that France has been able to repay the OEEC loan 
of $100 million made to it last February, but only because 


_ American off-shore purchases were hurried through in timc. 


Provided adequate American aid is forthcoming, the Frenc' 
franc is fairly secure, though some officials are beginning 10 
talk about “ partial convertibility ” with a “ floating franc ” 

a franc-dollar exchange rate that would be allowed to mo. 
freely between two agreed limits. This, of course, would be 
devaluation under another name. 


Acceptance by the French chamber on Tuesday of the 
sliding-scale for wages was really a vote of confidence in 
M. Pinay, and it may prove to be an important anti-infia- 
tionary measure. Admittedly, the scale works only upwards. 
and ensures an automatic wage increase for every five per 
cent rise in the cost of living index ; put there can be only 
one increase in any four month period, and the base point 
from which the five per cent is calculated is three per cei 
above the present level of the cost of living index. In other 
words, prices could rise quite significantly before wag: 
moved upwards again, and no compensating increase has been 
given for the rise in prices since last September. The main 
advantage of this measure is that it restricts the possibilities 
of action by the Communist-dominated unions to push up 
wages. They cannot call a strike before October and th: 
sliding-scale wil produce a temporary wage-freeze, 

The real test of M. Pinay’s government will come late: 
this month, when the annual price fixing for- wheat is duc. 
The peasants want a large increase ; but M. Pinay has bee» 
trying to bring prices down, and has been . ly suc 


cessful. Since March retail prices have fallen by five to si. 
per cent, after rising continuously for y-two months. 
To agree at this stage to a higher price of would sect 


in motion once more the mirage "The industria! 
ists have so far co-operated with Pinay ; but they arc 
unlikely to continue that ee unless he takes a firm 


line with the particularly as the villages have con- 
spicuously failed to support the gold loan. 
* ie * 

Sticking to the Planning Act... oe 

The Government’s attempts to clear up ang 
town and country planning are unlikely to cut 
The vexed issue developmen pment charges was 
last week in an adjournment debate in the House of 





mons and it brought from the Government an unequivocal 
seeming Rigg iy cle as Seton) sorlatapl 
the Bde Mr Marples, the Parliamentary Secretary 10 
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H OW fa pp H OW fa st 3 The fastest birds of the air today are delta-winged, jet-driven, 
| a very few years, what more shall we look for there? Ram-jets? . . . Automatic isobar navigation? . . . That 
ight be—or the use of the Coriolis forces which once were thought to guide migrating swallows... . 

\s the aircraft of 1962 leaps across the sky, TI’s technicians will feel a moment of pride. And if you ask they will 


|| you that since the earliest days no British plane has risen from the ground without 
sme of the many components which TI produces. That is TI’s role. Not only in the air, 







it on the roads, on the sea and under it, on the farms, in homes, 
spitals, hotels—wherever engineering and electricity can 


make life smoother or swifter. 


Up) Ti's 51 FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD® 


* 'recision tubes—tubular components—wrought aluminium—bicycles—electrica] 
ment and appliances—high pressure cylinders—mechanical handling—metal 
»us—bus bedy skeletons—gland packings—tubular furniture—paints—road 


& INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LOWDON, W.C.2. (TRAFALGAR 5633) 
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counter offensive... eo EES. EN 
nm the ortnig t t the agre rf was open 


last year, over 2} million pounds worth of 
business was transacted. This year the Fair 
promises to be bigger and busier than ever, all 
stand space has been taken, and initial reports 
show that there will be a record attendance 
by visitors and business men from every 
part of the world. Among the wide range 
of Yugoslav goods of interest to forei 
buyers will be machines, machine-tools, 
foodstuffs, tobacco, soft and hard wood, 
chemicals, glassware, minerals, ores, pharma- 
ceuticals, medicinal. herbs, national handi- 
crafts, sports requisites, building materials, 
leather, etc. 

In addition firms from many foreign 
countries will exhibit their products on a 
larger scale than ever before. 


The majority of shoppers plan their 
expeditions — and their purchases — more 
carefully nowadays than ever befor¢é. They 
set out to shop with a definite object in view 
and it is thanks to the W.T.A. Wholesaler 
that the retailer of textiles can meet their 

most exacting requirements with a large and 
varied stock from factories all over the country. 















Special facilities, 
open to visitors to 
the Fair, include 
50%, fare ions 
on all travel inside 
Yugoslavia, and free 
Visas. 













if you are interested-in presenting your goods to international 
buyers there is still some space available in the official Fair 


pene POR, tee —s catalogue, but applications should be submitted immediately, 


CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 






Further peas about the Zagreb inter- os eis eieie 
national Trade Fair can be obtained from:— Soon: USA. Fr dha glia 
The Yugo Commercial Counsellor, | and — 
19 Upper Phillimore Gardens, 

London, W.3. | Auger & Turner Group, Led. 
40 Gerrard St., London, W.!. 


Phone: GERrard 6671 (4 lines), 
Cables: Augtur, Lesquare, London. 












THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.CA4 
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ust after six this evening, just 
when you feel you deserve it, 
reward yourself with a whisky 
ennobled and made glorious by Time. 
Scotch from the misty hills and moors 
where alone it can be made; Scotch 
genial with years, aglow with warmth; 
a master blend of whiskies still true to 


the grand tradition. Yours, tonight, ~ 


when you ask for White Horse. 


WHITE HORSE 


Scotch Whisky 


Maximum Prices as fixed by 
the Scotch Whisky Association 


hes a 





CRAVEN 
TOBACCO ¢ ; 


man 


Here’s tobacco that scores 
‘all round the wicket’. Your 
first pipe of CRAVEN tells you 
why men who demand a 
luxurious smoke and top 
value for money are faithful 
tothis fine tobacco—year in 
and year out. Such fragrance 
and flavour, such cool, slow 
smoking. 


CHOOSE FROM 
THREE FINE BLENDS 
Craven Mixture 4/6 oz. 


Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 ez. 
Craven Empire de Luxe Mixture 4/2 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 
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Your office is perhaps 


Y | the most important room in your 
xv 4 life, It must give the right 


impression to clients, It ought to 


“ 


be comfortable for you. Get Catesbys to furnish 
it — they’re expert at furnishing to suit people 
and professions. Whether you need a single desk or 
a complete suite they’ll take iateense trouble to do 
things right — you’ve only to see their work for 
Thorn Electrical Industries, Car Mart Ltd., etc. 
Peter Catesby is the 


man to ring. 





Catesbys 
co ntracts 


Office Furniture - Fittings - Floor Coverings - Curtains - Decorating 
64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE MUSEUM 7777 
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been an invaluable measure.” Certainly the Conservatives 
have never been hostite to the principles of town and country 
olanning, and the 1947 Act has gained special support 
because it gave Opportunities for conserving agricultural land 
ind protecting the countryside. Nevertheless, the vigour of 
Mr Marples’s endorsement will be a surprise to the many 
people who expected some early and fairly drastic amend- 
ment. 

Mr Marples agreed, of course, that there are “many 
hardships, amounting to almost an injustice, in the levying 
of the development charge.” It appears to be arbitrary and 
there is no provision for appeals ; moreover, it puts up the 
costs of development and acts as a tax on enterprise. The 
Government’s intention is apparently to try to weed. out 
these defects in legislation that may be introduced next 
session. It can hardly be blamed for not having hit on a 
satisfactory scheme yet ; the complexities are unending and 
he professional advice is anything but unanimous. 


One significant point has, however, been stressed. Mr 
Marples said that the revised scheme muist not saddle the 
nation with “ an unending bill of charges.” As the Act stands 
the Government will pay £300 million in outright com- 
pensation ; if this is done, either the taxpayer will never be 
reimbursed or the development charges can never be drasti- 
cally modified. If, on the other hand, the global compensa- 
tion fund is scrapped and compensation is given in individual 
cases as they arise, the tally of claims may stretch out indefin- 
itely. This is perhaps what the Government most fears. 
Certainly the dilemma is difficult, but the balance of advan- 
tage probably lies in abandoning the fund provided that the 
continuing rights to compensation are strictly circumscribed 
by reference to planning standards. But whatever the choice 
of method, the cost falling on public funds should certainly 
be kept within the present limits. 


* * * 


Strikes for Security 


The strike against redundancy is a comparatively new 
phenomenon in industrial relations. Unlike the strike against 
victimisation, to which it bears a strong family resem- 
blance, it has never had official trade union support. It is a 
rank-and-file or shop-steward tactic, and it harmonises 
remarkably well with the openly declared Communist scheme 
for freezing labour in non-defence industry by direct action 
against dismissals. It is also worth recalling that two years 
ago the Moscow-controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions expressed, at a conference in Budapest, its particular 
interest in strengthening organisation within international 
companies ; the Ford factory at Dagenham presumably comes 
into that category. 


But whatever may be the ‘covert motives of some of the 
strike organisers, there is no evidence that the workers them- 
selves—whether at Dagenham this week or at the S. Smith 
clock-making works a few weeks ago—are sacrificing their 
pay because the Communist party thinks they should. What 
they are striking for is something at once less politically 
obnoxious and more economically unrealistic; it is the 
unconditional right of the worker once attached to a par- 
ticular firm to draw an income from that firm whether there 
is any work for him or not—a right which no management, 
not even a management of full-fledged syndicalists operating 
in the most stagnant of Utopias, could pessibly. concede. 
Such a right would make sense only if the worker were “on 
the strength” exactly as a soldier is on the strength of his 
unit. The counterpart of the soldier’s security, with pay 
coming in whether there is work to be done or not, is a 
military servitude which, translated into industrial serfdom, 
would certainly not appeal to the strikers, It is 
the more pity that, as is so often the case, the official union 
leaders let the strike go on for some time before speaking 
decisively against it. 


_ 77 

At the same time, however, one should recognise that the 
strike against redunda raises certain genuine and 
unanswered questions. "The notion of the employee’s 
permanent freehold without mutual obligation is certainly 
nonsensical ; but the opposite extreme of casual employment 
with -its Hour-to-hour insecurity is. also economically 
objectionable and socially detestable. Where, between the 
two extremes, is the reasonable and realistic contract of 
employment ? The answer certainly differs from industry 
to industry, firm to firm, and type to type of worker. If, in 
any industry or firm, the answer is wrongly given, the 
workers genuinely have something about which to protest. 
The particular case of the Ford strikers could indeed hardly 
be weaker ; a management may have a moral obligation to 
tide its workers over a slack period caused by its own 
deliberate policy or by managerial errors, but a shortage of 
components caused by an unofficial strike at a subsidiary is 
a different matter. Nevertheless, as the extreme pressure 
of hyper-full employment slackens and the incentive to hoard 
labour lessens accordingly, it is proper that the general 
questin of job security, its nature and its limitations, should 
receive the public attention it deserves. 


ie Ps 2 


Coercing the Farmers 


A discussion pamphlet* written by Mr H. D. Walston, 
himself a large farmer, poses. Some interesting questions 
about the future agricultural policy of the Labour party. The 
old Socialist panacea, the nationalisation of the land, is 
pushed well to the periphery of debate. It would constitute 
“a tremendous legislative and administrative job,” of dubious 
value under present conditions, and Mr Walston evidently 
believes that effective control of land use is ible without 
invoking the ghost of Herbert Spencer. His main sugges- 
tions are intended to improve the machinery of control that 
has already been’ enacted. 


This has failed, the pamphlet argues, to increase farming 
efficiency. The fact that only about one in, 200 farmers is 
under supervision for bad farming (a procedure which other 
critics have pointed out to be cumbrous and ineffective) 
while a negligible number are dispossessed annually for in- 
efficiency, proves to Mr Walston that the county executive 
committees are showing “ far too much leniency.” He makes 
the strange and heinous suggestion that the decision to evict 
farmers might be transferred to the <gricultural land tribunal 
(at present a court of appeal), which would thus combine 
the roles of prosecutor and judge. 


Mr Walston recognises that agricultural rents are much 
too low to encourage a high level of production, but he takes 
fright at the “ undeserved income ” that higher rents would 
give to the landlord ; and he doubts the practicability of the 
alternative device of levying a tax on the occupation of land. 
(But could not agriculture be re-rated ?) Again, he deplores 
the inflexibility of the present price review procedure, argu- 
ing that no group of farmers should permanéntly expect a 
fixed margin of profit, but his only suggestion is that the 
review might be carried out by an independent tribunal— 
which is constitutionally quite unacceptable. In sum, his 
economic proposals amount to little except an attempt to 
meet the serious shortage of tenants’ capital by enacting an 
agricultural credit bank.. This would work through local 
boards and be empowered to lend up to £5,000 on the 
security of the borrower’s character. 


The Minister of Agriculture has several times recently 
expressed his impatience with inefficient farmers. Mr 
‘Walston’s views are a stronger version of the same approach. 
Both Conservative and Labour parties know that land in 
Britain can no longer be wasted or under-farmed, but both 
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seem unable to set about the improvement of farming 
eficiency by the use of. rational economic measures ; and 
both are therefore drifting towards a policy of -coercing 
farmers with the aid of instructions and evictions. It is 
surprising and disturbing that such threats to the traditional 
liberties of person and property do not arouse more anger. 


Improvement in Malaya 


Evidence accumulates that the Malayan Communists 
are at last failing. During June, when the emergency entered 
its fifth year and the Chinese radio spoke openly for the first 
time of both Russian and Chinese aid being sent to the 
Malayan rebels, the number killed, captured or surrendered 
was a recotfd—150, compared with the previous highest total 
of 143 in April. The High Commissioner, General Sir Gerald 
Templer, shrewdly attaches the greatest importance to the 
number of voluntary surrenders, since this suggests a decline 
in morale. Moreover, the men who give themselves up are 
usually effective propagandists against their former colleagues. 
But the efficiency of the security forces is unquestionably 
growing, and in the long run this should itself have a notable 
effect on civilian morale. 


It may be trite to say that no single factor is the key to 
the Malayan problem. But in fact much of General Templer’s 
success is now proved to be due to his ability to make an 
impact on the problem as a whole. As the Straits Times 
points out, with the “new air of resolution” in Kuaia 
Lumpur, plans which had in some cases been under con- 
sideration by the Administration for months before he arrived 
have now taken shape almost overnight. Among the most 
important and delicate of recent decisions has been a more 
moderate policy for imposing the death penalty on guerrillas. 
Although opposed, understandably, by many planters, greater 
leniency in doubtful cases should encourage surrenders. 
en 


—— 


The Conventions 


i 
i At present the probabilities are against the Whig party 
le succeeding in the approaching contest in the Presidency. 
i The Conventions, by which the parties in the States come 
{0 an agreement amongst themselves as to the person 
i to whom they are to give their undivided support, have 
met.at Baltimore. The Democrats have chosen Mr, or 
} General Franklin Pierce as their candidate for the 
i Presidency, and Mr Rufus King as their candidate for 
| the Vice-Presidency. These gentlemen in the end united 
a large majority of the suffrages of their party, and will 
be supported by the whole Democratic strength. They 
are emphatic in declaring against all monopolies for the 
benefit of the few at the expense of the many, and as 
they stand by the compromise on the slave question, there 
{i is~more probability of their gathering strength day by 
|| day than of being divided and weakened. The Whig 
| party—much divided—has chosen General Winfield Scott 
| by a bare majority, and has rejected beth Mr Fillmore and. 
Mr..Webster. Though the decision is as usual acquiesced. 
in, it does not give satisfaction. General Scott .is a mere 
military man, and many. of the enlightened members of 
his party fear the growth of the military spirit, and would 
have preferred one of his opponents eminent exclusively 
for civil wisdom. The division amongst General Scott's 
supporters is likely to deaden their zeal and promote the 
success of their opponents. Four years ago the prospect 
4 was the success of the Whig party and increased duties ; 
now, the prospect is the success of the Democratic party 
' and a reduced tariff, . 


| The Cconomist 


July 10, 1852 
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This issue is characteristic of the — of balanc: ing 
short and long term interest in Malaya, There is no po:<'- 
bility at this stage of any general of measures jo 

meet the emergency ; but the British authorities must never 
take their eyes off the final objective. This is a united 24 
satisfied Malaya, governed without bitterness in the way . 
its own choice and.relying on its own police and mili. 
resources. Whatever the speed of constitutional and politi: ; 
development, the British need to start withdrawing. some of 
their troops at the earliest possible moment. It is therefore 
good news that recruiting begins this month for the fist 
unit of the Malayan National Army, to supplement the 
existing Malay Regiméat and to inelude men of every race :n 
the peninsula. 


* * * 


More Direct Aid to Vietnam 


Though the British left-wing outcry over the behaviour 
of the American command in Korea left the French com- 
paratively cold, they have special reasons for being interest¢ i 
in any new steps towards closer ¢onsultation in the Far Ea:: 
For one thing, the British will henceforth have a Deputy 
Chief of Staff at General Mark Clark’s headquarters, and 
his military duties can hardly now exclude political consult:- 
tion. For another, the French are deeply concerned with 
the demands of the Korean war on American resources, since 
these affect the amount of supplies available for Indo-China 
With the increase of American military aid to probably over 
$450 million for the year beginning July Ist, this question 
assumes an even greater importance than in the past. 


The recent successful visit to ae M. 
Letourneau, the French Minister and. High issioner 
for Indo-China, was concerned primarily with the detailed 
uses which are to be made of this huge flow-of American 
help. Unless the Korean war flares up anew, the chances 
are that, while the Vietminh will not obtain materially more 
Chinese aid than in the past, the French and Vietnamese 
forces will henceforth receive substantially more of the 
modern arms, aircraft, and motor and amphibious transport 
that they have long needed. 


Although M. Letourneau and his American hosts also 
came to a new understanding about the status and duties 
of the US Military Advisory Group in Vietnam, former sus- 
picions on both sides will still need careful handling. But 
it is not in anyone’s interest to hold back the arming of the 
Vietnamese*national armies or to postpone the earliest pos- 
sible transfer. of the maximum degree of responsibility to 
their commanders. The Vietnamese have now enrolled aboui 
a quarter of a million men, and 20 battalions are officerc:! 
wholly by Vietnamese. This is the force for which America’ 
arms are increasingly and urgently needed if the French ar 
to start, as they should, withdrawing their own troops. 


* * * 


Another Development Area? 


The textile slump‘has strengthened demands er more 
variety of industry in the Se 
a on fe now asked the Government to 

signate as a pment area the weaving district_round 
Blackburn and Burnley, if no more of the county. It is 
true that thesey north-eastern cotton towns have suffered 
more than the rest of Lancashire from over-specialisation. 
They ‘suffered more from unemployment in the thirties 
and more from migration of ulation in the forties 
than the.afeas farther south. In the districts where spinning 
rather than weaving predominates—that is, the area 
Bolton, Oldham and sat Roce: coeueek Giie tach 
as engineering, have gained a much greater foothold. _ 

The weaving area’s concern about its dependence on 
ston i no panic our of recent month. —— 
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advantages to Blackburn and Burnley of widening their 
industrial scope are undeniable, the case for a development 
rea is dubious on three counts. First, until late last year 
(here Was DO Serious ee there and already the 
cotton slump shows signs turning the corner. The 
essentially long-term decision to develop an area should not 
be influenced by, and cannot relieve, a brief. recession. It 
i; true that there has been, and still is, a relative decline 
| population, but as a fait accompli this is an argument 
sainst stimulating development. Secondly, the advantages 
-ajoyed by development areas consist chiefly in their lion’s 
rare Of licences for capital investment. “A new .area can 
i. present develop only at the expense of the seven already 
«isting. Development spread thin is no longer development, 
Finally, the whole experiment in government-inspired loca- 
ion of light industries remains, to say the least, unproved. 
(hese new factories have yet to show that they can survive 
in keen competition for low-cost production wheminflationary 
conditions cease to buoy them up. A slower kind of haste 
diversify the weaving district, without direct government 
intervention, may well be a sounder proposition in the long 


o 


* * x 


Plan for Middlesex 


The county council of Middlesex, dealing with a popu- 
lation of 2,269,000, is the second largest local authority in 
England. Its development plan, now available for public 
inspection, has to deal with what has become an artificial 
entity—an are of swhurban and industrial areas adjacent to the 
County of London. Its problems cannot be separated from 
those of Greater London. Between the wars when develop- 
ment as a “ dormitory ” for London workers was facilitated 
by large extensions of the underground railways, the popu- 
lation of Middlesex increased by as many as 850,000. The 
plan is intended to call a halt to this process and, ultimately, 
even to reduce the county’s population to a round two 
million. Although the generab policy is certainly right, a 
reduction in population hardly seems realistic. 

The problem areas of Middlesex are the overcrowded 
inner beroughs such as Tottenham, Willesden and Acton, 
which share all the difficulties of London and possess little 
vacant land for building. The plans for the redevelopment 
of these older parts of the county are rather disappointing. 
Of the eleven definite proposals for establishing comprehen- 
sive development areas, all but one ate small in scale. 
Redevelopment seems to be treated as a residuary legatee ; 
for the next five years, at any rate, building resources will 
be monopolised by the provision of new houses. The aim 


is gradually to switch these resources from the inner con- . 


gested areas to the outer districts of the county and beyond. 
{t is hoped that 10 per cent of the labour force engaged on 
new construction, both public antl private, will’ have shifted 
) new towns and reception areas beyond the county by 
(956 ; this would be the start of a larger outward movement. 


But Middlesex is not only a dormitory ; it is an important 
‘ndustrial area. Indeed, the proportion of industrial employ- 
nent is above the ayerage for Greater London. The most 
that the plan may achieve is to avoid further industrialisation. 
Much of the existing industry is modern and there are con- 
siderable labour shortages. The difficulty of moving people 
vut of the county is thus obvious. 

There afe, however, many vacant sites in the outer areas of 
‘he county. At present they are, accotding to the plan, being 
ouilt on at undesirable low densities. By contrast, space is so 
scarce in the inner areas that development is going on at 
net densities of 100 rooms per acte—which is undesirably 
high. Surely the correct course is to make a much fuller 
and prompter use of building land in those outer areas which 
are accessible to ee eS eee It is 
desirable to prevent the further growth of Greater London, 


~ 


- 


7? 
but it is still more essential to provide pat 
of the _ who, on any realistic reckoning, must continue 
to wo re. 


* * * 


Fishing in Deep Waters 

The function of the White Fish Authority, appointed 
last year, is to promote the efficiency and prosperity of the 
industry whilst remembering that consumers want “ a plenti- 
ful supply of white fish at reasonable prices.” The task is 
complex as well as vague, and its first annual report (HMSO, 
Is.) finds the, authority thinking aloud about its choice of 
measures. It has general regulatory powers but no public 
funds to spend, so that any scheme of reorganisation or 
development must (quite rightly) be self-supporting. Its 
status and the manifold problems of the industry alike point 
to a policy of cautious piecemeal improvement rather than 
of drastic regulation. 


The industry’s difficulties were underlined the sudden 
collapse of fish prices in November, 1949. is situation 
forced each section of the industry to canvass stopgap reme- 
dies for its particular problems. The best equipped and most 
prosperous section is the trawler owners who fish distant 
waters for cod and haddock, and who applied a scheme of 
restricting their catch which, in the authority’s view, was 
unavoidable in the circumstances of 1950 but is certainly 
undesirable. The severe depression among the near and 
middle water trawler fleets was met by a public subsidy, 
intended as an inducement to keep vessels at sea. In fact, 
this subsidy—which cost more than {1 million last year—— 
is a deterrent to effective action. The proper remedies, in 
the authority’s view, are, first, the replacement of obsolete 
vessels—for ‘which “a certain grouping of ownership” is 
necessary—and, secondly, international measures to mitigat® 
the gtave overfishing of the North Sea and other waters. 
The depressed conditions of inshore fishermen, who alse 
receive public subsidies as a temporary measure, can only 
be cured by promoting co-operation and mutual trading 
both in buying their equipment and in selling their catch. 


These measures will need to be supported by improve- 
ments in marketing. The authority suggests the introduction 
of a price stabilisation fund, financed by a levy on fisher- 
men’s receipts, as a means of maintaining reasonable mini- 
mum prices in times of glut. Freezing facilities would be 
greatly enlarged to absorb surpluses. In addition, a transport 
equalisation scheme is proposed as a means of broadening the 
market for fish—which at present is unduly confined to 
London and other big centres, to which tramsport rates are 
low. This proposal, which is encountering considerabic 
opposition, would also serve to aid the smaller ports: 

This is an encouraging if inconclusive report. - The 
authority has set its face against a policy either of public. 
subsidisation or of eliminating foreign competition. In other 
words, it has—unlike some regulatory bodies—remembered 
both the taxpayer and the consumer. It recognises that the 
fishing industry must and can save itself by its own exertions. 
The graver defects of marketing, which involve much waste 
and redundancy, have still to be tackled, but the authority has* 
shown that it is also ready to fish—cautiously—in these 
deeper waters. | 


British Insurance 
The annual survey of British Insurance will be 


found on pages 129 to 140 of this issue of The 
Economist and on pages 29 to 37 of the Records 
and Statistics Supplement. 
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Legal Sovereignty for Individuals 


The “ open shop ” dispute between certain trade unions 


and the Dundee publishers, Messrs. D. C. Thomson & Co., 
is proceeding in two forms, and it would be hard to say which 
raises the more important issues. The actual dispute itself 
is still the subject of an enquiry ordered by the Minister 
of Labour. Its other form is the case in the courts, brought 
by Messrs. Thomson against officials of certain trade unions. 
In Scotland, the Court of Session reserved judgment last 
week. In England, Mr Justice Upjohn refused to continue 
certain temporary injunctions he ‘gave when the case began, 
Messrs Thomson’s appealed, and the Court of Appeal dis- 
missed the appeal. As leave to appeal to the House of Lords 
was granted, it would be improper to comment on the merits 
of the case, but the issues themselves are involved enough to 
require an explanation. In effect, Messrs. Thomson are claim- 
ing that the defendants, the trade union officials, used their 
positions and influence to compel other concerns, notably the 
suppliers of paper and printing inks, to break their supply 
contracts with Thomson’s. The union officials do not accept 
that contention ; even so, one important issue remains. What 
are the legaf limits, if any, to the actions they can take, and 
advise their members to take, vis-d-vis Thomson’s ? 


In the Court of Appeal, the Master of the Rolls put the 
position in this way. In a decision in 1901, Lord Macnaghten 
had said that any violation of a legal right, including rights 
under a contract, committed knowingly and without justifica- 
tion, gave rise to an action for damages. Was that statement, 
the Master of the Rolls continued, true in its broadest sense 
or was it properly to be limited, and if so how? It was 
opposed to another proposition of law, that a man, whatever 
his motive, was free to exercise his legal rights even though 
he knew that by doing so he would. cause injury to another ; 
but, equally, that proposition required qualification. His 
Lordship’s conclusion was that a man is entitled to do, and 
to induce others to do, any acts which are in themselves 
lawful and which involved no breach of contract, regardless 
of their effect on others ; from which it follows that the 
motives urging him to do so are irrelevant and make no 
difference to the legal consequences. In this lies the import- 
ance of ‘the ‘principle involved-in the case, irrespective of 
either the facts or the merits of the Thomson dispute. On 
the Court.of Appeal’s view, each man is, so to speak, still a 
sovereign state, entitled to use his rights, and to induce others 
to use their rights, from whatever motives he chooses, pro- 
vided that he does not go so far as to produce the breach 
of a contract he knows to exist. . It is this solid nineteenth 
century doctrine of the independence of the individual—of 
his freedom from social, as distinct from legal, obligations—- 
that the trade union officials have argued in this dispute. It 
is, perhaps, permissible to wonder if they have done so in 
full consciousness of all its possible applications. 


« ~ * 
Doctors in Conference 


This year’s’ representative meeting of the British Medical 
Association will be remembered mainly, apart from the 
jubilation caused by the Danckwerts award, for the 
repudiation by the constituencies of two important motions 
proposed by the centre. In fact, one—that the representa- 
tives should accept the council’s memorandum of evidence 
to the Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce—was 
withdrawn before it was debated. 


Ever since this memorandum was published in April, 
there have been angry letters of protest in the British 
Medical Journal, Although the memorandum was supposed 
to present the medical aspects of divorce, the boundary 
between what is medical and what is not is in this case hazy. 
Consequently, the memorandum offended the susceptibilities 
of doctors. in their capacity as ordinary citizens. Some 
resented, for religious reasons, any extension of the grounds 
of divorce. Others objected, in particular, to the proposal 
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that after a period of years, and where there is no prospect _ 


of reconciliation, divorce should be allowed by mutual 
agreement ; and to the proposal that the so-called offending 
party should petition for a divorce in special circumstances 
and when the other party refuses to do so. Perhaps what 
‘annoyed doctors most was the fact that the memorandum 
‘was submitted to the Royal Commission as having the 
uthority of the British Medical Association when, in fact, 
it was drawn up jointly by a committee of the.council and 
‘of the Royal Medico- ical Association and had not 
been submitted for the approval of the association as a whole. 
‘Leave will now be sought to-withdraw it from the evidence 
‘presented to the Royal Commission, though it may: be sub- 
mitted again later as the evidence of a section of the 
profession. | Cae 

The other matter on which individual doctors showed 
themselves more conservative than their leaders concerned 
medical ethics. The chairman of the central ethical com- 
mittee proposed a motion that, in special and rare circum- 
stances, a doctor should tell a third party “ professional 
secrets” in order to protect innocent persons or the patient 
himself. The epileptic who insists on driving a car, the 
tuberculous young woman who insists on looking after 
children, is the sort of case quoted. The representatives, 
however, -refused to accept the recommendation—not, it 
should be said, because they felt that doctors have no social 
obligations but because the situation. can always be resolved 
commonsensically. _The dramatic situation envisaged in the 
recommendation arises so rarely that it does not need special 
ethical rules. The most powerful argument against laying 
down such rules was that, especially when given prominence 
in the press, it would destroy people’s confidence in profes- 


sional secrecy. Certainly it would in that event do far more 
harm than good. 


* * * 


Marshal Tito on his Dignity 


When Marshal Tito says, as he is reported to have said 
at Nish on July 6th, that “ alliances should be formed in the 
souls of the people ” and not through formal s, he might 
be thought guilty of a temporary deviation into liberalism. 
In fact, the sentimental language expresses the shrewd 
realism of a man who understands that aid is to be had from 
the Americans and the British without political undertakings 
on his part, and that better terms are to be got by standing 
aside from the Atlantic Treaty queue than by joining it. So 
long as that is so, his insistence on no formal defence arrange- 
ments with other governments will continue. There is no 
good reason to believe that the Greeks and Turks, in the 
present exchange of courtesies and visits between neigh- 
bours, will move him from this position. 


_. It is perfectly clear to Marshal Tito that the proclaimed 
ideals of the North Atlarftic alliance make membership of 
it impossible for his government. If he expects protec- 
tion against the Russians from that quarter it is under the 
auspices of the United Nations, which is less sensitive than 
Nato about the degree of personal liberty and democratic 
government — by its members to their peoples: There 
is also a matked tendency among Jifgoslav spokesmen 10 
insist that normal relations with the Soviet Union are impos- 
sible “ so long as its present policy continues.” It is tempting 
to ask what would be Jugoslav policy if there were a change 
in that policy and its direction. Is it possible that Marshal 
Tito expects one day a change of personalities and policies 
in Moscow which would permit Jugoslavia to retufn (0 
former ideas of a Slay-Communist ? If so, this is 2 
possibility to be kept in mind by those who direct American 
and British a ee” Marshal Tito’s advisers arc 
calculating that the fri ip of the West is needed only in 
times of danger, they may find that the friends take 4 


similar view. It takes two to make a satisfactory marriage of 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 
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185s day 


. that’s about what it costs to keep a modern distant- 
water trawler like this at sea. Fuel oil and crew’s pay 
account for about two-thirds of it. Then there are food, 
repairs and fishing gear, depreciation and insurance. Every 
single item in the vessel’s running costs has increased 
fantastically since before the war. 

For a voyage of 20 days (an average trip) such a trawler 
must bring home fish worth £5,000 before her owners 
manage to break even. A spell of bad weather often means 
that many vessels return from the fishing grounds with less 
than half this value in their fish-rooms. A longer period 
at sea wouldn’t help. Weight of catch might rise, but 
quality and value would fall. 

Running costs for the smaller near-water vessels are 
proportionately just as high. Furthermore, the choice 
varieties of fish they seek are steadily becoming scarcer 
through over-fishing. How can this problem of over- 
fishing be solved? Protection for the near-water grounds 
by international agreement would provide the only real 
answer, and efforts to bring this about are constantly being 
made. Such however, inevitably take time. 
Meanwhile, the abolition of controls has helped to some 
extent for, omce again, trawlermen have personal incentives 
to seek new fishing grounds . . . once again enterprise is 
being actively encouraged and skill and daring properly 
rewarded, 


British trawlers know their job! 
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tien of the spectator with the thrills of trave! along our English 
Today the ends of the earth have been brought 
to us, and trade depends upon speed of service and delivery. 
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ARTINS BANK LIMITED, with agents and 
correspondents throughout the world, has 
aimed at providing an efficient network of speedy 
and reliable service for traders and_ travellers 
everywhere. The Foreign branches of the Bank are 
equipped to give advice and help on financial prob- 
lems arising out of home and overseas trade. Infor- 
mation on world-wide trade is available and can be 
obtained at very short notice: enquiries may be 
made at any branch of the Bank. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limiied 


CHIEF FOREIGN BRANCH: 80, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
4, Water Street, 2 
MANCHESTER FOREIGN BRANCH: 47, Spring Gardens, 2 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at 3th June, 1932) £339,517 017 






















The legs rush him up from the base-line. The shoulders stoop into the stroke. 
The right forearm tenses. The left arm balances the body, The racket is held 
square for the classical low backhand volley. The eyes can all but read the 


maker’s name on the ball. It all adds up to Game, Set and Match to 
Frank Parker. 


GREAT INTEGRATION 


The member companies of A £ 1 work by themselves, and as a group. 
That is the policy. As a group, Associated Electrical Industries spend 
a million pounds each year on research and run the only industrial 
School of Physics in the country. Integration of the different companies means 


real rationalisation of production, the pooling of knowledge, 


of experience, of resources. It means co-ordinated effort for the public good. 





These ore the companies of AE? 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd 


The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd 
The Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd it all adds up to 

Ferguson Pailin Ltd 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd 

international Refrigerator Co Ltd 


Newton Victor Ltd Associated Electrical Industries 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd = 





Sunvic Controls Ltd 
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Bipartisan Seewne 


Sir,—While admitting the “inevyit- 
bility of gradualness ” in rural economy 
and the general soundness of the’ 

sovernment’$ > agricultural policy, I 
juestion whether, in face of the grim 
ood outlook, the nation can ca longer 
ifford such “ gradualness ” 

ented by the continuance of the super- 
isOry functions of the County Agricul- 
tural Executive Committees, It is true 
that these committees are being now 
officially aroused.to greater activity in 
dealing with the worst laggards of the 
industry. But, considering the nature of 
the human material upon which the 
same process as heretofore is to be exer- 
ised, is it certain, or indeed probable, 
that a markedly better use of our farm 
lands or an appreciably larger food out-: 
put therefrom will be effected? In 
ther words, will anything short of dis- 
possession im most cases satisfy either 
public opinion or the public appetite ? 


Assuming that those farmers who are 
not, by any reasonable test, “ pulling 
their weight” number at least 15 per 
cent and that many of them might bene- 
fit from experienced and more. emphatic 
“ guidance” from these committees, at 
least half—say 74 per cent—are, owing 

) age, physical infirmity, wholly inade- 
juate capital or chronic laziness, “ in- 

irable.” Would it not be true national 
‘conomy for the state to pension off 
these persons, with compensation on a 
reasonably generous scale ? Such com- 
pensation would, in the aggregate, surely 
be a mere trifle comipared with the 
:mounts, paid or contemplated, in- other 
industries on their nationalisation, de- 
nationalisation or renationalisation |! 
\lternatively, or concurrently, the state 
night provide them with “ priority” 

‘ttages at a nominal rent, or rent free. 
But for losing their homes, several of 
them would have retired ere now. 


Agricultural landowners might. per- 
haps at the same time have restored to 
them, as a duty, not a right, and sub- 
‘ct to appeal, the power of dispossess- 
ing, with tax-provided compensation, 
‘xtremely inefficient farm tenants, with 

> sanction of a penalty if they 
ieglected to perform this duty. 


[ humbly submit that such a two-fold. 
process, if made applicable to present 
<cupiers only—with replacement from 
the ranks of the ever-lengthening queue 
t trained young farmers—would not 
nly prove a profitable national invest- 
‘nent but clear the ground for the return 

) a freer economy. 


Subsidies are a curse to the relatively 
‘thcient and public-spirited farmers of 
Great Britain. If it were not for the 

inefficient _minority and for those small 
men, not “ family farmers,” whose mini- 
mum wage bill saben th their employees 
better off than themselves, they would 
be largely unnecessary. ene. 
subsidisation of our farming communi 

‘onstantly varying in its objectives a 
so prone to political misrepresentation, 


4 


Letters to the Editor 


renders our basic afid most vital indus- 
try unstable and insecure. Increased 
confidence flowing from its gradual dis- 
appearance would of. itself materially 
augment our food supply.—Yours faith- 
fully, BLEDISLOE 

~ Lydney, Glos. 


Rhee Goes the Way of 
Chiang 

Sir,—Your special correspondent’s 
article makes depressing reading. The 

“planned work of amelioration,” ably 
carried on amidst widespread corrup- 
tion, is a | Poor swap for the early i 
of the “ pilot project,’ which was to 
blaze a western trail in Asia. One 
notes, too, the view of Sir Arthur 
Rucker, quoted by your correspondent, 
that the proposed five-year plan’ for 
South Korea cannot sustain an army or 
an arms programme. Presumably this 
means an indefinite United Nations 
military commitment in Korea, since, if 
peace is attained, withdrawal—even if 
strategically permissible—would seem 
politically impossibid, 

Two conclusions, I think, cannot be 
avoided. Firstly, never again, while the 
present Great Power division of the 
world exists; must we fall for the delu- 
sion that the United Nations can take 
decisive military action against an 
aggressor. Secondly, while the wisdom 
of exporting democratic forms of 
government to relatively primitive alien 
communities may, in general terms, be 
questioned, in Korea where this has 
been done and much blood shed in 
defence of the state created, it is a 
legalistic quibble to say that the United 
Nations may not intervene in its mani- 
festly corrupt internal affairs. Com- 
mon sense and probity of purpose alike 
demanded determined United Nations 
intervention to prevent President Rhee 
from “ rigging ” the constitution in his 
favour.—Yours faithfully, . * 

Weybridge; Surrey _L. A. JACKSON 


Balance of Power 


Sir,—On page 651 of your issue of 
June 7th the doctrine-of Realpolitik was 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. If the sceptical reviewer had turned 
over to the l@ding article of the issue, 
he would have discovered some impres- 
sive evidence of the progress which that 
school of thought has made even among 
those who are still reguediest as being of 
the right faith. 

“Trt is not a balance of power that 
creates peace but an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of power on the side that has 
no interest in war.” The argument is 


that one country, by. casting its weight ~ 


the other way, would overthrow a pre- 
carious balance which is still the most 
reliable protection of peace under present 
‘conditions. This danger exists, as long 


as there is in either scale an alliance of 


free, countries each of which may change 
its policy. The balance, in other words, 
depends on the unchanged will of the 
allied powers to stick together. Once 


established, it certainly should not be 
taken for granted. Alliances present a 
never-ending task, and balances may 
be disturbed. Is that sufficient reason to 
replace the balance of*power mainiained 
by an alliance by a system of “ over- 
whelming preponderance ” ? 


If one replaces the precarious balance 
of groups, which are matchrd in their 
strength, by an evident preponderance of 
the “good,” then one destroys the 
moderating influence which only a 
system of balance can exercise in a law~ 
less society of otherwise uncontrolled 
powers. The good who “are not 
interested in war” are not always good, 
and they are often mistaken. Nothing 
corrupts as thoroughly as preponderance. 
Masses can be misled and are subject to 
mass hysterias. The belief in superior 
strength is often deceptive ; even if well 
founded it does not necessarily Promote 
peace, especially not if the stronger is 
afraid that the weaker may catch up in 
time. The belief in moral superiority 
leads to crusades rather than to peace. 
Taking human beings as they are the 
unprejudiced observer will prefer a 
balance, which makes successful defence 
probabie and successful attacks difficult, 
to the seductions of preponderance. The 
economist will share this opinion since 
a balance is cheaper than a preponder- 
ance. Moreover, while balanced power 
facilitates negotiation between the 
opposite camps, preponderant power 
suggests dictation and frightens allies as 
well as adversaries. 


I fully agree with the specific political 
conclusions of your article, but in a time 
which likes generalisations a wrong argu- 
ment is a dangerous thing. Those who 
are afraid of the risks of the balance of 
power may assume too lightly the bigger 
risks of a preponderance whose prepara- 
tion was always regarded in the past a3 
a threat to peace.— Yours faithfully, 

FrEDERIC E. DESSAUER 

Montreal 


Jews Behind the Curtain 


Sir—Your correspondent’s statement 
that Jewish emigration “has never been 
permitted from Soviet Russia” is 
inaccurate. In the early thirties, when 
I officiated in Moscow as secretary to 
one of the foreign legations, Jews were 
allowed ‘to emigrate under a special 
dollar-earning scheme, whereby they 
were issued with passports and exit 
permits at special “fees,” amounting to 
anything between $250 and $2,000, and 
payable in hard ‘currency by sponsors, 
usually relatives living abroad. Payment 
had to be made to “ Intourist” offices. 


‘Many thousands of Jews, excluding, 
however, men of military age, were able 
to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to leave the Sovier Union at a time when 
a very large proportion of the highest 
posts in the party and administration 
were held by Jews. These emigrants 
were dollar exports—Yours faithfully, 
- London, N.> H. Friscn 
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Books and Publications 
The Webb Story , 


«« Diaries, 1912-1924.” 
pages. 248. 


Not the least astonishing thing about 
Beatrice Webb is the fact that through- 
out a lifetime mercilessly packed with 
a dozen lifetimes’ work she unfailingly 
kept up her personal diary. Earlier 
volumes, up to 1911, provided the 
foundation material for “My Appren- 
ticeship ” and “Our Partnership” ; the 
present instalment, reproduced with a 
skilful minimum of editing by her 
disciple Mrs, Margaret Cole, carries the 
Webb story on from 1912 ‘to 1924, 
through the years of the Great War, the 
turmoils and disillusionments which 
followed, and the formation of the first 
Labour Government. To call it a 
fascinating record is an understatement. 
It is a week-by-week, often day-by-day, 
account of the ideas, personalities and 
events which confusedly combined to 
shape the Labour movement; it is a 
case-history of political action, a shrewd 
commentary on public affairs in general, 
a piece of self-revelation by a complex 
and enigmatic character. 


The diary does not, of course, present 
either a deliberately connected narra- 
tion or a methodical analysis. Any 
individual thread—the fortunes of the 
Fabian Society, the course of the uneasy 
eiliance between the trade unions and 
the Independent Labour Party, the 
foreign relations of British Labour— 
must be traced through and pieced 
together from scattered entries with the 
aid of a very occasional summing up. 
There is practically no attempt to’ fill in 
the background of those-events in which 
the Webbs were neither personally con- 
cerned nor especially interested. Para- 
doxically, the economic field gets even 
less attention than the military. The 
Webb antenne responded sensitively to 
vibrations from Westminster or Eccles- 
ton Square ; never, at this period or any 
other, were they tuned in to the City. 


These deficiencies, however, whether 
inherent in the nature of a personal 
diary or arising from limitations of 
imterest and awareness, count for little 
beside the vividness and the scrupulous 
honesty of this inside story. The suc- 
cessive character sketches alone would 
make it worth reading. There are, of 
course, the “intellectual spirits,” 
Bernard Shaw (seen at his most 
objectionable during the Casement 
affair) and the profoundly distrusted 
“ actor-conjuror ” Lloyd George. There 
are Snowden and Ramsay Macdonald, 
whose actions in I931 appear, in the 
light of these entries, - prophesiably 
characteristic. 
prophetic glimpse of Sir Oswald Mosley 
(“. . . rottenness somewhere.”). There 
are, for contrast, the Irish poet Aj and 
the Indian poet Tagore; the former a 
“sensationally delightful person,” who, 
however, “bores Sidney,” the latter 
arousing a “latent feeling of anger” at 
his “ quite obvious dislike of all that the 


There is an even more 


By Beatrice Webb. 


. Edited by Margaret Cole. 


Longmans, 272 


Webbs stand for.” There are a gallery 
of trade union leaders in and out of 
Parliament, most of whom induced in 


Beatrice Webb the deepest discourage- ° 


ment and misgivings. “Stupid un- 
trained persons "—“‘a hopeless lot ”— 
“ appalling slackness, moral, intellectual, 
and practical "—*“ maddening muddle- 
headedness.” It was one thing to 
study Industrial Democracy from the 
outside, quite another to work with and 
through its representatives. 

No doubt this sense of working with 
“bent sticks,” as well as the crushing 
denial which war and its aftermath 
opposed to the cheerful creed of pro- 
gres§ in which she had grown up, 
accounts for the atmosphere of depres- 
sion and pessimism which hangs over 
most of the diary. Beatrice Webb saw 
herself, in 1924, as an old woman 
nearing death ; and there is something 
very moving in her selfless rejoicing 
over her husband’s delight at his new 
political career, which broke up the 
partnership and imposed on her a mass 
of arduous, unwanted and subordinate 
work. Her relation with Sidney is 
indeed a beautiful thing throughout, 
made up of comradeship and tender- 
ness, delicacy and mutual knowledge. 
And therein lies the last, unsolved 
enigma. Had the Webbs really been 
those “two typewriters clicking as one,” 
it would be easy to pig¢onhole them as 
useful but inhuman freaks, the last and 
most soulless of the Utilitarians. Had 
Beatrice Webb not left the record of one 
perfect relationship, her devoted sense 
of duty, even her unformulated but 
powerful.religious sense that “the dis- 
covery of the laws of nature ... is an 
act of piety” might leave this first 
superficial impression untouched. 

As it is, One tries vainly to reconcile 
this capacity for rich and delicate human 
feeling with the lack of any other dis- 
interested, human tie, with the contempt 
for impulse and emotion, for spontaneity 
and esthetic pleasure ; above all with 
the picture of a much older Beatrice 
Webb, vivid and alert as a, girl, talking 
about Russia, not denying the tyranny 
which long ago she had stigmatised as 
“ devilish,” nor the chauvinism, nor the 
use of hostages, nor yet the deliberate 
mass starvation of opponents, nor even 
the judicial torture of the innocent, but 
blandly and imperturbably accepting 
and justifying them all. “As I near 
the end of life,” she writes in 1920, “I 
become more contemptuous of cynicism, 
more convinced that what we know as 
‘goodness’ is in accordance with the 
‘nature of things.””~> Not for. one 
moment doubting her sincerity, seeing 
it attested throughout her long, heroic- 
ally disinterested life, one is left wonder- 
ing still, hearing behind the voice whi 
speaks in the diary another devo 
public-spirited voice—that of Sand 
Shaw’s Inquisitor. 


The African Case 


Report on Southern Africa. By Bail 
Davidson. Jonathan Cape. 286 pages, 
16s. 


This well-written book will take a 
leading place in the rising flood of 
comment about Africa, not because it is 
all fair comment by an experienced 
foreign observer, but because the African 
side of the case is presented very read- 
ably by a skilled writer. Indeed the 
particular job that Mr Davidson has set 
out to do could hardly have been done 
better. 
events have been spinning in Africa at 
an ever faster pace since the end of the 
war, and during the next few years 
decisions will have to be taken which 
may determine the cdéntinent’s course for 
® generation. 


This book is in four parts, three of 
them devoted to the Union of South 
Africa and the last to British Africa— 
Basutoland, representing the protector- 
ates, and the Rhodesias, with a chapter 
on the question of federation. Mr 
Davidson and his publishers have 
managed to bring his story as up to date 
as April of this year. On South Africa, 
he presents the evidence not only against 
the Nationalists but against the whole 
white population. If taken at its face 
value, all that he so ably says is true. 
But it fails to be completely convincing 
because he never fairly presents the 
arguments on the other side. South 
Africa today is certainly a sad, frustrated 
and frightened place. Even many 
Nationalists act partly out of a spirit of 
mete defiance of the age in which they 
live. But although white South Africa 
is still very far from accepting the 
race relationships which Mr Davidson 
demands of it, it is by no means so con- 
fident about its present methods of 
tackling its tremendous problems as he 
suggests. 


Mr Davidson treats the South African 
question under the three headings of the 
countryside, the towns and the growing 
industrialisation. He ints a_heart- 
rending picture of the working of the 
apartheid laws; he describes many of 
his own fascinating journeyings and 
experiences; he gives a useful back- 
ground of history, statistics and quota- 
tions; he dissects the goldmining 
industry and its close dependence on 
migratory labour. But it is in his treat- 
ment of the new South African indus- 
tries that he most shrewdly sees what 


may well prove the main gleam of hope. 
These 


represent an economic revolution 
which already renders physical segrega- 
tion absurd and threatens white political 
“The irresistible. forces of 


move on their way; and Mr Simale, 
African worker, begins to earn {£6 5s. 
a week and to know and 
ambitions .. .. to feel, little . by little, 


It is an important job because’ 
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that power, saving power, comes slowly 
to his hand. 

In the last part of his book, Mr David- 
son gives a rapid survey of the neigh- 
bouring British territories on lines 
similar to his treatment of South Africa, 
While he strongly opposes central 
African federation because the present 
interests amd activities of the white 
settlers rum counter to those of the 
Africans, he sees improving African 
prospects as he travels north. The four 
specific morthern advantages over 
Southern Rhodesia are the development 
of co-operatives, African trade unions, 
the principle of African urban land 
tenure, and political representation. 


Mr Davidson’s book cannot be dis- 
missed. Although .it represents the 
viewpoint ~ of the humanitarian and 
idealist rather than the statesman and 
realist, it presents a clear challenge to the 
existing order: It is as a challenge and 
not as a report on southern Africa that 
it should be read. 


Naval Hors-d’Oeuvres 


My Naval Life. By Stephen King-Hall. 
Faber and Faber, 287 pages. 188. 


Commander King-Hall has a highly 
developed faculty for enjoying life and 
his book, reflecting this zest, abounds in 
good stories. Cadet King-Hall summoned 
before his Term Officer, a young Lieu- 
tenant, who seemed so imposing as to 

“rank with but after G ; Midship- 
man King-Hall in Africa, dashing to the 
rescue of a station master “ locked in his 
office telegraphing frantically that no less 
than seven lions were walking up and 
down the platform”; Lieutenant King- 
Hall hiring a bath chair from Harrods 
during the taxi scarcity of the First 
World War, and in it propelling his girl 
back to her-home in Eaton Square after 
dances (“ She much appreciated the bath 
chair and on reaching Hyde Park Corner, 
I used to squeeze into the conveyance in 
order to free-wheel down Grosvenor 
Place at four o’clock in the morning ”) ; 
these and many other episodes are 
related with gusto. 


For those in search of more substan- 
tial fare, the book is less satisfactory. 
There is.a good eye-witness account of 
Jutland and some penetrating criticisms 
are made of the Navy of the First World 
War and before; but the Commander 
does not develop these criticisms: as fully 
as their interest seems to warrant. This 
is a pity for the book would have gained 
considerably in substancé had he done 
so. As it is, this first part of Commander 
King-Hall’s biography can scarcely be 
regarded as more than a naval hors- 
d’ceuvres intended, perhaps, to whet the 
reader’s appetite for the civilian main 
dish to follow. “ My twenty years in the 
Navy prepared me for something,” writes 


the Commander; but he does not dis-. 


close what it is. Those readers who find 
themselves unable to guess will have to 
wait for the publication of the second 
volume, “ My Civilian Life,” in which all 
will be revealed. The royalties of the 
Present book have been given to the 
Hansard Society. 





Economic Prehistory 


Prehistoric Europe : The Economic 
Basis. By J. G. D. Clark. Methuen. 
349 pages. 60s, 


Without economic prehistory there 
can be no prehistory. From studying 
man’s past life through the remains of 
his material equipment, together with 
his physical environment, what pre- 


. historic archaeologists apprehend most 


directly is its economic side—the balanc- 
ing of material means against physical 
conditions which gave him his sub- 
sistence. Indeed, primarily and basic- 
ally, man’s economic and his social and 
spiritual life were intertwined. Disen- 
gagement from the quest for subsistence 
has come to him only in patches and 
piecemeal, when it has come at all; his 
social and spiritual enrichment has 
depended on an economic surplus won 
by effort—itself an activity of social and 
spiritual culture working in and through 
material. All social philosophers have 
needed their theories of prehistoric life. 
But it is only well within the present 
century that the possibility has dawned 
of making these something more than 
“imaginary history,” as Malinowski 
rudely called it, through the use of 
evidences found by factual prehistory. 
And these evidences will be best under- 
stood—since they consist of material 
things found—where what they attest 
of prehistoric life is most obviously its 
material, economic basis. 

Older prehistorians, while adequate 
evidences were accumulating slowly, 
were content to sketch their economic 
story with broad generalisations, got 
either by projecting historic evidences 
back into prehistory, or by picking only 
the crudest and simplest inferences from 
archaeological findings or} physical 
environment. But in Europe today, 
despite many gaps due to perishable 
materials and defective exploration, the 
evidences accumulated are sufficient, in 
statistical bulk and accuracy of detail, to 
enable Dr Clark to devote the whole of 
this large book to the basic economic 
activities of our prehistoric forerunners 
and ancestors, and make it the first 
systematic study of its kind. . From the 
end of the Ice Age to the Roman 
Empire, he deals with plant-gathering, 
hunting and fowling, fishing, sealing, 
and arable farming; how houses and 
settlements were built, how tools and 
weapons and equipment ofall kinds 
were made, and how trade was plied 
and travel and transport contrived 
by land and water over and all round 
our continent and islands. 

As befits the Disney Professor-clect 
of Archaeology in the University of 
Cambridge, Dr Clark’s command of the 
archacological evidences is masterly ; he 
can use surviving folk culture and 
historical sources, too; and he sets the 
whole in its frame of geography, 
climatology and. all the ecological 
sciences, so as to bring out vividly man’s 
relationships with the plant and animal 
sharers of his habitat, and his tse of its 
resources at each stage of his early 
economic development. Maps, illustra- 
tions, and documentation are abundant 
and good. All economic historians will 


= 83 
gain by studying this book ; the general 
reader will find it full of information, to 
be browsed at pleasure. 


1789 and All That 


The Revolutionary Movement in 
France, 1815-1871. By John Plamenatz. 
Longmans, 184 pages. 168. ¢ 


Among the most important of the 
many legacies of the French Revolution 
to subsequent French history wes a 
Républican movement which endured 
through the Bourbon Restoration, 
brought about the downfall of the July 
Monarchy, survived the failure of the 
Second Republic and lived to see the 
collapse of the Second Empire and the 
establishment of the Third Republic 
upon its ruins. It is with this move- 
ment, by which he means “ the activi- 
ties of all the groups that wanted to 
destroy the monarchy, whether Bourbon 
or Bonapartist,” that Mr Plamenatz is 
here concerned. The story he has to 
tell is exceedingly complex, net least 
because Republicanism meant radically 
different things to different groups 
within its ranks. For a majority of its 
leaders it meant various shades of what 
might be called Liberal-Conservatism ; 
for a minority, the Republic was under- 
stood as “social” in character and 
purpose. There never was, in fact, one 
movement, but a series of uneasy 
aggregations, shattered by such episodes 
as the massacres of June, 1848, or the 
civil war by which the Paris Commune 
was crushed in 1871. The one link 
between the various groups was their 
common admiration for the French 
Revolution, though here again, as de 
Tocqueville incisively noted in his 
“ Recollections,” division was enhanced 
by divergent interpretations of the 
“meaning” of the Revolution. 

Mr Plamenatz labours under a self- 
denying ordinance which forbids him 
to discuss the ‘ “underlying causes” of 
the movement he examines. He would 
rather, he suggests, “look at the things 
themselves.” Whatever may be the 
merits of this approach, it certainly 
demands a far more detailed analysis 
than is possible within the confines of 
such a short book: As a result, the 
historical record presented here is far 
from adequate; we are taken on a 
hurried tour of the main events of the 
period under consideration and proceed 
from one revolution to the next with 
only a brief glance at the ideas and 
motives of their various protagonists. 
Mr Plamenatz’s unwillingness to risk a 
deeper probe into the social, economic 
and political aspirations of the various 
groups making up the Republican 
movement produces a picture in which 
chance, accident and personal charac- 
teristics play a wholly disproportionate 


Mr Plamenatz rightly refuses to view 
revolutions as inevitable, or their course, 
once they have occurred, as pre- 
ordained. But the causes of their 
appearance and the reasons for the per- 
sistence of the Republican movement in 
France require a much more detailed 
analysis than he provides. It is emin- 
ently true that “there was no need for 
20,000 Frenchmen to die in Paris in 
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1871”; but, even on. the assumption 
that “a little goodwill and good sense” 


could have prevented the holocaust, the - 


reasons why they were not forthcoming 
in 1871 or in 1848 are surely vital con- 
siderations in an appraisal of the period. 
As an introduction to the history of the 
Republican movement in France until 
the establishment of the Third Re- 
public, ‘this book may perhaps serve 
the needs of the student. But it is not 
the book which Mr Plamenatz’s com- 
mand of the material could have made 
possible. 


Adopting Children 
Child Adoption in the Modern World. 
By Margaret Kornitzer. Putnam. 403 
pages. 168. 


This book illuminates a fascinating 
and surprisingly obscure subject. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years child 
adoption has increased enormously in 
most of the Western world, and particu- 
larly in the English speaking parts of it. 
In England and Wales there were nearly 
3,000 legal adoptions in 1927 (the first 
year in which the law recognised them) ; 
by 1938 the figure was over 6,000 ; and 
by 1946 it had-risen to 21,000, to fall 
again to 17,700 in 1949. No reliable 
statistics are available for the United 
States, but informed guesses quoted by 
Miss Kornitzer suggest a minimum 
of 16,000 in 1938, 50,000 in 1944 and 
nearly 75,000 in -1950. But while the 
number adopted has increased sharply, 
the demand has been far from satisfied. 














Measurement 
and Price 
Changes 


By K. Lacey. This authoritative book comes 
at @ most opportune timé . . . when present- 
dsy prices have rises: between two and three 
times the pre-war level. It demonstrates the 
necessity of a systerh under which profits are 
computed on the basis of maintaining intact 
the “real” capital. The beok is written 
primarily for accountants and economists, but 
it will prove of imterest and assistance to all 
whe ere mterested m economic stability. 
. . sn imsportant contribution to this 
problem.” , 

SIR HENRY CLAY im the 
Foreword. 





Obtaimable from all booksellers 
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Poitman 
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In the United Kingdom there are now 
about ten would-be adopters for every 
available child, while one big American 
agency which receives about 5,000 appli- 
cations a year only manages to satisfy 
about 150 of them. 


Yet we really know’ very little about 
the subject—why more people wish to 
adopt children, what agencies they use, 
or the long term effects of adoption on 
the child. Miss Kornitzer’s handbook, 
written mainly for social workers and 
would-be adopters, covers all these 
aspects and much else besides. 


The accounts ef adoption in the 
Commonwealth, Europe and America, 
are necessarily sketchy. The rest of the 
book however, in which Miss Kornitzer 
writes of the United Kingdom from first- 
hand experience, will certainly be of 
practical use. She covers both the 
formal side—the law, the roles of local 
authorities and adoption societies, and 
the rules governing placing, probation 
and supervision—and the personal 
problems which arise. She discusses the 
right age for adopting children, difficult 
and “unadoptable” children, the posi- 
tion of the natura] mother and “telling 
the child.” 


The book is written iff a cosy, com- 
mon-sense style which is most endearing, 
although its haphazard arrangement is 
at times annoying. “ Over-conscienti- 
ousness in adoption can lead to, tensity 
in the relationship and tensity is the 
devil” is a typical remark. “Only the 
toughest and most loving of hearts can 
see in the perverse and enuretic child 
one who needs more—not less—com- 
passion and patience from everyone con- 
cerned.” It is not only adopted parents 
who will benefit from reading Miss 
Kornitzer. 


Shorter Notices 


The Development of Bank Debits and 
Clearings and their use in Economic 
Analysis. By George Garvy. Published 
by The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 175 pages. 


Figures of bank clearings, from which the 
velocity of circulation of money can be 
derived, are statistics of long standing ; they 
were first published in New York in 1853, 
and in the days before national income was 
calculated were among the most important 
indicators of business activity. They 
suffered, however, from both technical and 
analytical defects. Clearing figures as such 
-——in' the uncorrected form used in America 
up to 1918 and in Britain up to this day— 
exclude cheques deposited for credit and 
chargeable against other accounts at the 
same bank and miss (or misconstrue) other 
forms of money turnover. 


It was to cure some of these technical 
faults thatthe Federal Reserve replaced 
them by its weekly reports on “ debits to in- 
dividual accounts” twenty-four years ago. 
Even in this corrected form, faierbtens tes 
Statistics of bank debits are no very 
accurate guide to the movement of $ 
national product, since, they include 
Somaees eae —_ second- 

property and duplicated payments for 
identical goods at Siferene stages of pro- 
duction and distribution. Since they can 


be collated much more. quickly ‘than ~ 


national income statistics, » Mr 
Garvy justly claims that they are still 
worth study as early indicators of cyclical 
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Company Meetings. By W. F. Talbc:. 
Stevens and Sons, 178 pages. 228. 61. 
The public méetings of companies a:- 

normally prileae g by either extreme 

— Se oe ase, the 

ger is t ‘matters of importance ma. 
be or! in the other, that an inc 
perienced chairman or secretary may tx 
outmanceuvred into an indefensible pos: 
tion. In both cases, knowledge, experienc< 
and vigilance in company officials are of th- 
greatest importance. "This book cover; 
familiar ground ; its value, which is con- 

siderable, lies in its arrangement .and in i; 

.comprehensiveness, Its scope can best be 


. shown by a short list of ifs contents: 


Part I: the requisites of a valid meeting, 
notices, the position and duties of the chair- 
wag, pile tek lites, die cabins of Us: 
voting, $ proxies, uct of the 
discussion, privilege and the admission of 
the public and the press. Part II: board 
and general meetings, and secretarial dutics 
before, during and after general meetings 
The book also contains a most useful col- 
lection of forms and precedents and extracts 
from the a iate rules and orders. It 
can confidently be recommended to all com- 


‘ pany directors and secretaries as a useful 
adie guide. 


Whitehall to West Indies. By Frank 
Norman. “Bodley Head. 256 pages. 215. 


We are now slowly beginning to leam 
a little about the influences that the social 
services characteristic of thé welfare statc 
have had on the lives of the citizens who 


i takes up this task. 
Mr Norman has devoted his life for some 
forty years to the service of society, and 
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THE ‘CONSORT 








C=" it was introduced, the Consort has won nothing but praise 

from owners and critics alike. A car conforming to Daimler stan- 
dards of luxury and eleganoe, it is at the same time most manageable 
in traffic and reasonably economical to run. And of course the famous 
fluid transmission* makes it the most pleasant and restful of cars-to 
drive. For the man with a position to keep up, for the firm with its 
prestige to think of, the Daimler Consort is the natural choice. Write 
to us for the name of your nearest Daimler distributor or dealer: and 
we are sure that he will be able to arrange a very reasonable delivery 
date for your Consort. 


*Licensed under Daimler & Pulean-Sinclair patents 





Meter Car Manufacturers 
V0 the late King Geomge WI 








FROM THE ‘AUTOCGAR' ROAD TEST 


* The presence of the fluid flywheel gives almost 
infinite top gear performance down to zero 
speed.” 


2 
* No car is easier to drive...” 
‘ This car swings along very satisfactorily at 60 
plus, ‘and up to a full 70 m.p.h., which is not by 
any means the maximum...’ 
* There is a very strong impression of safety 
about the behaviour“at all times.’ 
‘It is a restful car, psychologically as well as 
physically, to the driver and passengers.’ 
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with everlasting oil 
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LLITERACY AND CREDULITY thrive in the semi-darkness of ill- 
lit villages in backward lands. Where there is no progress 
politically nurtured unrest progresses quickest. It is more 

than a metaphor to say that the diesel engine is spreading the 
light where there has been darkness and ignorance. With the 
diesel engine comes the means of electrification for poverty- 
stricken villages, the ability to irrigate and grow crops in the 
desert. Foremost producers of the diesel engine are THE BRUSH 
ABOE GROUP. In 1951 over 70% of their production went to those 
parts of the earth most in need of diesel electric power. In India 


alone more than 20,000 diesel engines manufactured by the 
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Group have been installed in the last two years. Under the 
Group’s Tube Well scheme plans are already advanced {or 
irrigation in the Ganges valley—-an undertaking which 
will necessitate th: construction of nearly 1,000 tube wells 
powered by srusH aspoz. In conjunction with the Indian 
Government BRUSH ABOE are conducting experiments in the 
electrification of remote villages. It is anticipated that these 
experiments will lead ‘to far greater productivity which will 
eventually raise the standard of living in the under-developed 
areas of this great nation. Yet these are only isolated examples o! 
the immense contribution of BRUSH ABOE to world development. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT.THE WORLD .-MAY BE FREE 


THE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OU. ENGINES: 


MIRRLEES. BICKERTON AND DAY LTD » PETTERS LTD « J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + THE NATIONAL GAS AND Ol ENGINE OO. LTD « HENRY MEADOWS LTD. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Republican Revolts 


Chicago, Illinois 

UST before this most fascinating of Republican conven- 

tions began, it had got around that Governor Fine, the 
sphinx of _Pennsylvania, was saying that whichever of the 
two principal candidates for the presidential nomination won 
the first argument on the convention rules by as much as one 
hundred votes would probably be nominated. So when, 
on the afternoon of the opening day, General Eisenhower was 
seen to have won by one hundred and ten yotes, the excite- 
ment was tense and the Eisenhower bandwagon was plainly 


in motion. 


The second crucial test came on Wednesday evening 
over which of the two delegations from Georgia, supporting 
respectively General Eisenhower and Senator Taft, should 
be seated. Here again, after some suspense, General 
Eisenhower was the winner and, although Senator Taft had 

picked up some votes that he = 
did not have on the first test 
possibly because this was not 
from the legal point of view the 
strongest of the anti-Faft cases), 
the writing now appeared to be 

n the wall. Even without the 

contested southern delegates 
that he had now won, General 
Eisenhower had 607 votes in 
these preliminary trials— 
enough to be nominated if he 
could* hold on to them—and 
Senator Taft had only $31. 

By this time—midnight on 
Welnesday—even those who, 
-alloused by many a convention, 
know that nothing is really ever 
in the bag until the end of the 
final ballot, were to be heard 
conceding that it would now 
take some sort of a miracle for 
Mr Taft to catch the Republi- 
can elephant. This message, 
sent before the balloting for the 
nomination has begun, will simi- 
larly have to remain posed on, 
out not yet over, the edge of 

he astonishing revelation that 

0 guileless and inexperienced a candidate as General 
Risen may be able to ride through as tough a con- 
vention as this to beat a professional of such driving ambition 
and political skill as Mr Taft. 

If it turns out that the Republican old guard cannot put 
- Taft across and if, in the last desperate deals, the hopes 

f the compromise candidates wither and die, then some- 
thing of more than passing interest will have been 
demonstrated. For there is no mystery about the motives 
of the old guard, or about why the convention was required 
‘0 accept Taft officials and Taft orators, or why certain Taft 
delegates from Texas, Louisiana and Georgia with no more 
obvious ch to thelr. seats than burglars have to their loot 





were recognised by the Taft-controlled Republican National 
Committee. 


The keynote speech of General MacArthur ceremoniously 
unveiled the glass in which the truth was reflected and Mr 
Herbert Hoover came along behind him and polished it for 
greater clarity. All who looked could then see that what was 
being attempted in Chicago was a supreme, and possibly a 
final, counter-revolution against all that President Rooseveit 
had done and President Truman had consolidated in America 
during the last twenty years. Against those in the Republican 
party who have been convinced that the United States must 
break with its past and fulfil a new destiny at home and 
abroad are ranged those who have never accepted such a 
doctrine, have never believed in the wisdom or rectitude of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal and have never abandoned 
the dream of American isolation and self-sufficiency. Justice 
to the old guard and to Senator 
Taft himself requires a recog- 
nition that they passionately and 
probably unshakeably believe 
that they have been summoned 
to a holy crusade to save a 
nation on the brink of the 
abyss of socialism and inter- 
nationalism which, in their 
creed, are synonyms for disaster 
and chaos, 


General MacArthur's key- 
note speech made all this 
nakedly plain. The proposition 
might have been clothed with 
some of the decent obscurities 
that other speakers were using 
if General MacArthur had not 
for the last fifteen months sat 
brooding like St Simon Stylites 
at the top of the pillar New 
Yorkers know as the Waldorf 
Tower. As it was, he appeared 
to be unaware of the temper of 
his times or even of the ideas 
that Mr John Foster Dulles, 
? with the consent of both major 
Herblock in the Washington Pos Candidates, was writing into the 

Republican statement of policy 
—ambiguous as that document later turned out to be. 

So General MacArthur dramatically warned his audience 
not to place any reliance on collective security, advocated 
withdrawal “ in due time ” of American ground forces abroad 
and scornfully dismissed as parasites America’s allies in 
western Europe, comparing them unfavourably with “ the 
free. peoples of Asia and Middle East” (not specifically 
identified) who wanted no American garrisons but only 
military equipment that would be put into the hands of 
men eager and able “to turn the tide decisively against 
Communism.” 

This was the old guard reaction on such an heroic scale 
and it was so obviously going to embarrass the Republican 
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90 . 
presidential candidate, whoever he might be, in the months 
before November that it deserved the priority it received in 
many newspapers. But General MacArthur was no less 
revealing in the long passages in which he dealt with the 
home front. | He represented every act of a Democratic 
Administration, whose social and economic policies have five 
times in free elections returned it to office, as part of a con- 
spiracy whose object was to attain despotic power and which 
was now 

reinstituting those very excesses and abuses for which the 

British crown was indicted in 1776 by our Declaration of 

Independence. 
The television cameras, reproducing the scene for an 
audience of perhaps seventy million, picked up the ovation 
General MacArthur received before he began to speak and 
an hour later mercilessly recorded the closing applause which, 
by convention standards, was almost perfunctory. The 
nation had a final glimpse of the civilian-suited general being 
patted on the back by the politicians and being led off the 
platform back to his aeroplane and to his high pillar. 


Mr Hoover on the following night was more circumspect. 
He did not advise the party to withdraw its trust in collec- 
tive security, though he also found that “ the will is lacking ” 
in America’s western allies. He joined Mr Taft in advocating 
“ Jess armies and an overwhelming striking force at less cost,” 
which he promised would “extend our effectiveness to all 
menaced countries.” And like Senator Taft he was at pains 
to show he was no isolationist : 


I do not propose that we retreat into our shell like a 
turtle. I do propose the deadly strategy of a rattlesnake. 


Neither did his denunciation of the Administration’s policies 
at home contain self-actuating booby-traps. He contrived, 
however, to detect behind the Administration’s “ plush cur- 
tain of tax and spend” the sinister ghosts of Mussolini, Karl 
Marx and Lord Keynes, mixing “ poison for the American 
people.” 

The New York Times later noted of General MacArthur 
and Mr Hoover that 

both orators left their audience with the impression that 

the Democratic party has somehow come into power by a 

coup détat and that it is now the opportunity of the 

Republicans to free the great masses of the American people 

from the shackles of a small and wilful tyranny. 


Something like this may well be what the old guard believes. 
The efficient Taft majority*on the Republican National Com- 
mittee has seen to it that other and differing beliefs, such as 
those of Governor Dewey, who was excluded from the plat- 
form along with the party’s other liberals, have not been 
placed before the convention. 

But the Taft organisation did not allow enough for the 
pressure which General Eisenhower and his managers were 
able to exert through the argument that a party needs to 
satisfy a television-equipped electorate that its hands are 
clean. This was made into a burning national issue during 
the arguments over the contested delegations and it was this 
which decided such men as Governor Fine of Pennsylvania. 
He knew long ago that 836,000 Republicans had voted for 
General Eisenhower in the presidential primary in his state, 
and that only 178,000 had voted for Senator Taft. If this 
expression of the popular will was carrying any weight with 
Mr Fine, he concealed it admirably during the weeks when 
both the Eisenhower and -Taft factions were ardently court- 
ing him. It was not the votes of the million Republicans in 
Pennsylvania, who had put him in his present high office, 
but the one hundred and ten extra delegate votes in Chicago, 
which put General Eisenhower on the road to nomination, 
that at long last brought a decisive smile to the face of 
the sphinx. 


- 
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Deficit - Ahead 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


Tue Treasury has just announced that it ended the 1952 
fiscal year on June 30th with its cash budget approximately 
in balance. As a measure of the influence of the federal 
government’s operations on the economy, this is the budget 
that matters ; the deficit of $4 billion shown in the adminis. 
trative budget, which does not include receipts on account 
of the social security insurance scheme, does not for this 
reason indicate the money actually taken from individuals 
and businesses and returned to them through cash payments 
for goods and services. This deficit was, however, less than 
one-half as large as the President expected early this year, 
and the small cash surplus offered a sharp contrast to the 
cash deficit of $4 or $5 billion forecast in January. Revenues 
for the fiscal year, exceeding $62 billion, were the highest on 
record, being almost 50 per cent above the highest of the 
war years. Expenditures were the greatest since 1945, but 
were substantially below predicted levels, largely because 
spending on the Mutual Security Agency account—forcign 
aid—was about $2.5 billion less than expected, and because 
expenditures for military purposes and on ex-servicemen fell 
$1.25 billion below the earlier estimates. 


It is a reasonably THE TREASURY'S CASH BUDGET 
safe assumption that 70 ene 
the rate of spending by 
the services and by the 
Mutual Security 
Agency will increase 
significantly over the 
next six months. It is 
estimated that defence 
and related expendi- 
tures for the first half 
of the 1953 fiscal year, © 

which began’ on Taly “Fiscal yoors ending June 30% 

ist, will exceed $25 billion, while the other expenses of the 
federal government will come to about one-half that amount. 
Under the terms of the Mills’ plan for accelerating corporate 
income tax payments, the Treasury will collect in the next 
six months only 30 per cent of corporate tax liabilities ; the 
other 70 per cent was collected in the past six months. 
Next year the plan calls for payment of 80 per cent of cor- 
porate tax liability (on 1952 income) in the quarters ending 
in March and June ; the Treasury, therefore, will find its 
expenditures rising for the rest of this year, while its receip's 
will be falling. It will have a substantial cash operating 
deficit in the coming six months, probably of about $8 to $10 
billion. 

The Treasury has already attacked the problem of 
financing this cash requirement by selling a six-year 23 per 
cent bond, accepting subscriptions for more than $4 billion. 
Payment for these bonds was made on July 1sp; with this 
added to the large tax receipts received on the June 15th 
quarterly payment date, the Treasury now has a-comfortable 
working balance to carry it through two or three of the lean 
months ahead. It 13 obvious, however, that the Treasury 
will have to come to the market by the end of this quarter 
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| 
Starting next January, a new edition of LIFE will be published fortnightly in the | 

Spanish language for the people of Latin America. The initial circulation will be | 

over 100,000—and those hundred thousand will represent the most influential .¢ 
and forward-looking elements among the 101,000,000 Spanish-speaking 4 
citizens of the republics of Latin America... the people who lead trends and 
influence opinion. 

By speaking to them in the exact idiom of their own tongue, LIFE will bring 
them a clearer interpretation of international views and ideas, new inventions 
and products—and a-better understanding of people, places and events. 

Latin America is the great market of the future for exporters. Competition is 
keen and growing keener. Make your name and reputation known in Latin 
America—book space in Lire Spanish-language edition. Enquiries to: 
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LONDON: 4 Dean Street, W.! 
PARIS: 26 Rue de la Pepiniére 

BAD GODESBERG: 7! Koelnerstrasse 
ZURICH: Mythenqual 24 


NEW YORK: Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, NY 20 








OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1952 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
eee $5,236,752,681.97 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U.S. Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Securities ... 310,548,457.00 
Other Securities ... ae sk 331,571,914.82 | Other Liabilities 


. $1,477,139,773.97 | Deposits 


Mortgages .... ... sss. nae. ~—=—«62,485,411.74 | Acceptances Outstanding .. 


Loans... ZAPATA | CEN pene 


Accrued Interest festa cht eo 11,955,791.57 Capital Stock. ... $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 
Surplus... ... 189,000, 


Undivided Profits 67,414,226.29 
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$5,697,633,276.84 
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7,431 ,239.00 
2,960,000.00 


. 30,564,414.63 


15,402,123.67 

41,053,062.08 

3,944,470.80 
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367 414,226.29 
$5,697 633,276.84 
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and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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to make at least a beginning on meeting its additional require- 
ments. It is widely expected that this next financing will 
cake the form of short-term bills maturing on the March 
and June, 1953, tax payment dates. Such obligations have 
proved to be attractive investments for corporations saving 
tax money out of income during the second half of the 
calendar year in preparation for making the actual payments 
in the first half of the next calendar year. 

The Treasury's success with its 2% per cent bond made 
its failure a month earlier with a long-term 2} per cent bond 
seem even more dismal than it had first appeared. Up to 
75 per cent of the subscribed amount of the first offering 
was payable in outstanding 24} per cent bonds, which were 
freely available in the market at a discount. In effect, there- 
fore, the Treasury was offering investors a return of 34 per 
cent on the quarter of their subscription paid for in cash. 
The new bonds, however, were non-marketable, and holders 
wishing to obtain cash for them at any future tim¢ would 
have had to convert them first imto five-year 14 per cent 
notes and then sell the notes (probably at a discount) in the 
market. These terms reflected the Treasury’s preoccupation 
with ingenious devices intended to insulate the debt from 
the market forces of supply and demand. The sorry recep- 
tion given to the issue by investors probably furnished con- 
vincing evidence that such devices more than offset the com- 
paratively attractive yield, and it may well prove to have been 
the Treasury’s last attempt to avoid the test of the market. 

When the 23 per cent bond was so well received that the 
books were closed after only one day, there was a spate of 
explanation that the success was assured because non-bank 
ifvestors were willing to buy with funds borrowed from banks 
to which they would sell the bonds immediately after allot- 
ments had been confirmed. (Non-bank investors were given 
preference in order to reduce the inflationary results of bank 
payment for the bonds.) It was widely predicted that these 
“ free riders ” would take quick profits, the bonds would thus 
go into the banking system after only a short detour, and the 
full inflationary impact of the financing would be felt imme- 
diately. Indeed, some so-called experts argued that the infla- 
tionary addition to the money supply would be multiplied 
because the banks would not only create the deposits to pay 
for the bonds, but would have the deposits returned to them 
as bank reserves, capable of supporting a further five- or six- 
fold expansion in bank credit, when the Treasury spent the 
proceeds. Most of the predictions seemed to be based on the 
conclusion that failure of the 23 per cent issue had demon- 
strated there were no non-bank funds seeking investment. It 
now begins to appear that not nearly all of the new issue will 
move in the near future into the banking. system ; many 
savings institutions and insurance companies have concluded 
that the new bonds will provide a high-yielding secondary 
reserve of liquid funds. In any event, the Treasury has 
tapped more non-bank money with the 2% per cent bond 
than it did with the 2} per cent fiasco. . 

This development is perhaps just as well for the commer- 
cial banks, since they are having enough difficulty obtaining 
reserves. from the central bank as it is. Although many 
observers interpreted the Federal Reserve Board’s relaxa- 
tion of the selective credit controls on hire-purchase and 
real estate construction, even before Congress made it man- 
datory, as a sign that the central bank was participating in a 
“ save-the-boom ” effort by the Administration, shrewder 
bankers have noted that since the end of March the money 
market has experienced its longest period of tightness since 
early 1933, when runs on the banks put a severe strain on 
their resources. It therefore seems more probable that the 
central bank, finding its general quantitative credit measures 


93 
proving increasingly effective, decided that it could safely 
allow the supplementary controls to wither on the vine, par- 
ticularly since they had produced more-resentment than any 
other restrictive measures in use. 


The new bond issue has meant that the commercial banks 
must find something like $500 million in reserves to support 
the mcrease in deposits created to absorb it. (Commercial 
banks which are members of the Federal Reserve System 
are required by law to maintain reserves against their deposits 
with the Federal Reserve Banks. Banks in Chicago and New 
York must hold an additional $240 in reserves for every 
$1,009 increase in their deposits ; “ excess reserves” are the 
difference between required reserves and those actually held 
by the member banks.) So far the central bank has been 
extremely niggardly in providing those reserves, and has 
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made it clear that it is doing so most reluctantly. The com- 
mercial banks have been forced to borrow large sums from 
the Federal Reserve Banks in order to meet their reserve 
requirements. This method of providing reserves temporarily, 
is in sharp contrast to the injection of more permanent funds 
through purchases of government securities in the pegged 
markets of more than a year ago. There is-no doubt that 
the central bank will be called upon to furnish additional 
reserves in the next six months, when agricultural and busi- 


‘ness borrowings will increase seasonally. It is becoming 


increasingly evident, however, that these reserves will be 
doled out grudgingly and that the indebtedness of the banks 
to the Federal Reserve will provide the latter with an increas- 
ing measure of influence over the banks’ lending policies. 


American. Notes 
Stevenson Fingers His Hat 


The Vice-President, Mr Barkley of Kentucky, is the 
latest candidate to throw his hat into the presidential ring, 
already crowded with Democratic headgear, and it is possible 
that his is the one which the Democrats may be forced to 
pick up. For he is a Southerner who supports Mr Truman’s 
Fair Deal and an experienced fighter who is liked by voters 
as well as politicians. No other active contender for the 
Democratic presidential nomination draws so much strength 
from so many settiéns of the party but, largely because of 


his advanced age, Mr Barkley is far from being the strongest. 


conceivable candidate. Yet this is what the Democrats must 
have if they are to achieve the victory which now seems 
to be within sight, although by no means yet within grasp, 
as a result of the bitter quarrel over the Republican nomina- 
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tion and of the comparatively poor showing made by General 
Eisenhower in his pre-conyention trials. 


There is, however, another potential Democratic candidate 
whe has all Mr Barkley’s ability to bridge the party’s 
divisions and who has proved himself a winner in local 
elections—Governor Adlai Stevenson of Dlinois. He has 
obstinately refused to throw his hat into the ring, but last 
week, under pressure from the machine politicians, he at 
last consented to finger it hopefully. He announced that, 
while he was still determined not to participate in any 
movement to conscript himself for presidential service, and 
while he (unlike other people) therefore thought it improbable 
that such a movement would develop, he would, if it did 
develop, decide what to do in the light of conditions then 
existing. This equivocal statement was so much more 
definite than anything that Mr Stevenson had said earlier 
that it has been taken to mean that he would not refuse to 
jump into the ring after his hat if it were thrown in for 
him, even if that meant fighting General Eisenhower. 


Mr Stevenson went on to say that the Democratic candi- 
date should be one who could unite the northern and 
southern wings of the party, and.to show how. he would 
do so: it was, he said, the responsibility of the state govern- 
ment to protect the civil rights of Negroes, but if it failed 
in this, then he feared that the federal government would 
have to step in. This compromise was too dictatorial for 
Governor Byrnes of South Carolina and several other 
southern leaders, yet it was net enthusiastic enough for Mr 
Truman. Nevertheless, it seems probable that he still 
favours Mr Stevenson as his successor—and in spite of hints 
to the contrary Mr Truman still insists he will not run again 
himself. He does not, however, intend te announce his 
preference until the convention has actually begun ; when 
that time comes the party is likely to take his advice. 


x * * 


Congress off to the Races 


A gallant little rearguard, consisting of 14 Senators and 
:00 Representatives, remained in Washington on Monday to 
cover the ‘exodus of Republicans to the grandstand in 
Chicago and of Democrats anxious to get into trim for their 
own races a fortnight hence. . The task of those who stayed 
was to tie up the loose ends and relieve Congress of the 
necessity.of coming back later. In its last hectic seventeen- 
hour meeting, Congress, though it failed to agree on atomic 
enefgy funds, managed to pass neatly $50 billion in appro- 


priations. The/lion’s share of this was $46 billion for the~ 


services. The-Bill carried almost $5 billion less than Mr 
Troman had asked, but it was very welcome, not only because 
it restored the $600 million for aircraft. procurement lopped 
off by the House, and thus cleared the way for a 143-group 
Air Force by the middle of 1955, but also because it elimi- 
nated ‘the House spending limit. ‘The defence authorities 
have a healthy bank balance, thanks to unspent. appropria- 
tions from earlier’ years, but a $46 billion limit would’ have 
wrecked rearmament schedules. Military spending can now 
preceed to the expected tune .of $52. bi -in_ the next 
twelve months. The Navy also succeeded ia obtaining a 
second aircraft. carrier, but it will/have to find the moncy 
by ‘scuttling other building plans. 

Mr Cannon, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, estimates: that: =e. cut some $10 billion 


from_the President's : ‘This may be optimistic; but 
already government are being missed, particularly 
from the economic: stabilisation which Congress 
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the first $3.00c of 
legislators’ living expenses in Washington from taxation. 


It was the supplementary Bill for forcign 
aid and atomic energy which caused the real eleventh-hour 
trouble. Foreign aid sailed through with a minor cut: $6 
billion has been appropriated, $4.3 billion of it for Europe, 
as against $6.4 billion authorised (the President asked {or 
$7.9 billion). But on atomic energy the House dug in its 
toes. Irritated by the cloak of security flung over a request 
for over $3 billion, which it suspected concealed extraya- 
gance, it voted only $1.45 billion and added a rider {or- 
bidding the commission to embark on any project unles: it 
had the money to complete it. The rider remains, despite 
the Administration’s urgent hints that a flood of poweriu! 
new atomic weapons is just around the corner. But Presi- 
dent Truman’s threat to call Congress back into special 
session to remove it is not likely to materialise. The Repre- 
sentatives who stayed behind took the responsibility of raising 
the funds for the commission to $2.9 billion, something 
which makes the rider academic. 


The President should, however, be able to find some 
other excuse for recalling Congress, if he wishes to repeat 
his successful strategy of 1948.‘ But in 1948 it was the 
imperfections of a Republican Congress which were put on 
parade. The present Congress is Democratic by a small 
majority in the Senate and a larger one in the House, though 
it has rebuffed the President again and again, particularly 
on domestic issues. Mr Truman may therefore prefer not 
to call attention to its defects. 


* * 7% 


Steel Strike—or Lockout ? 


Despite the urging of both Houses of Congress, Presi- 
dent Truman seems more determined than ever not to use the 
Taft-Hartley Act to secure a suspension of the steel strike, 
now in its sixth week. This is the longest stoppage in the 
industry since the war, and the shortage of steel is acute. 
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Automobile production this weck is only 30 per cent of 
normal and unemployment is serious ; what is worse still is 
that, according ‘to the Office of Defence Mobilisation, lack of 
steel-has halted or slowed down production of ammunition, 
ranks, and other defence goods. [ven if the strike were 
settled immediately, it would take weeks for the pipelines to 
refill. There is no prospect now that steel can be derationed 
before next June ;. despite the expansion programme, the 
supply this year, at 99 million tons, will be 6 million tons 
less than it was last year. Direct losses through the strike 
now total 13 million tons. What worries the industry even 
more is the loss of iron ore caused by the sympathetic strike 
in Minnesota, Next winter’s supplies have to be brought 
across the Great Lakes before they freeze over, and already 
about 10 million tons have been lost. 


Mr Truman’s new reason for refusing to use the Taft- 
Hartley Act in what is now unquestionably an emergency is 
that the stoppage is not a strike at all, but the result of a 
“ conspiracy against the public interest” on the part of the 
six largest producers. This is, not unexpectedly, also the 
view of the union, which has brought a charge of refusal to 
bargain against them befere the National Labour Relations 
Board. The big six have agreed to. stand together, and 
pressure from the other five apparently accounts for the 
withdrawal of the Bethlehem Steel Company and some smaller 
producers from agreements they were ready to sign. The 
steel companies insist that joint negotiations are necessary 
to give them the strength to deal with a union covering the 
entire steel industry, and they draw the line at “compulsory 
unionism.” In fact, however, it was an exceedingly weak 
form of union shop which the union accepted in its settlement 
with the Pittsburgh Steel Company, and its leaders are con- 
vinced that the industry is only too glad to see stocks run 
down since, once the strike is over, it will be able to charge 
higher prices. If this is true, a settlement should not be far 
off ; stocks are reaching the vanishing point, and so are steel- 
workers’ savings. 


The Administration, which has taken the union’s side 


throughout, has failed, in one respect, to help it “ divide and. 


rule.” Companies which have settled with the union must 
wait for a. general agreement before receiving price relief 
beyond that available already under the Capehart amendment, 
which allows price imcreases to cover cost rises up to July 
of last year. So far only one large company has claimed its 
Capehart relief. Clearly there is no temptation to individual 
firms to come to an agreement if all it means is that they are 
allowed to sell steel at a loss—at 1951 prices while they are 
paying 1952 wages and freight rates. 


* * * 


No Peace for Lattimore 


There are two fallacies in the report, issued in good time 
for the election, of Senator McCarran’s subcommittee on 
internal security on its eighteen months’ investigation of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in general and of Professor 
Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins University in particular. 
In the first place, in claiming that a small group with Com- 
munist sympathies, which is supposed to have controlled the 
institute, kept American policy in the Far East on a course 
tavourable to Communism, the report is not only exaggera- 
ting the influence of the institute on the United States 
government, but is also exaggerating the influence that that 
government could have on events in China. In the second 
place, in alleging that Mr Lattimore committed, perjury on 
five occasions during his lengthy evidence, the report, as has 
become a habit with such Congressional committees, not only 
makes no allowance for the difficulty of remembering details 
of long-past occurrences and opinions, but also appears to 
take it for granted that the unsubstantiated evidence of a con- 
verted Communist, Mr Louis Budenz, is to be preferred to 
that of Mr Lattimore. This is. perhaps partly because Mr 
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Budenz told the committee what it wanted to hear, and partly 
because it resented Mr Lattimore’s courageous resistance 
to its thirteen days-of browbeating. 


It has to be admitted that his replies to this latest inquisi- 
tion did not always tally exactly with those he had given 
earlier in answer. to Senator McCarthy’s charges, but this is 
hardly enough to prove that Mr Lattimore was “a conscious 
articulate instrument of the Soviet conspiracy,” as the report 
alleges. If the committee has its way, a grand jury will 
consider whether charges of perjury should be brought 

ainst Mr Lattimore in the courts, and also against Mr John 

aton Davies; a State Department official now in Germany, 
who has already been cleared by the loyalty board. Mr 
Lattimore is therefore unlikely to have much time to use 
the passport which the State Department is now prepared to 
give him. The Department has finally apologised for its 
much publicised ban on his going abroad, which was founded 
on a baseless story told by an intoxicated travel agent, who 
is now under indictment for giving this false information to 
an employee of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


The accusations made against the Institute of Pacific 
Relations itself in the committee’s report are almost as con- 
troversial-as those against Mr Lattimore. Half the institute’s 
funds have in the past come from the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie Foundations, most of the rest from a numiber of 
well-known business firms, who were certainly not trying to 
further Communism. Nor was this the purpose of the eminent 
scholars responsible for the research work on the Far East 
done by the institute. This is its prime function, but it has 
also engaged in a good deal of propaganda and publicity 
work,. a branch of its activities which does~ unfortunately 
sometimes seem to have been made use of by Communist 
sympathisers. But the report proves little, if anything, more 
than that both the institute and Professor Lattimore have 
not always shown sound political judgment. 
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Puerto Rico Celebrates the Fourth 


Puerto Ricans were able to celebrate American Inde- 
pendence Day with double enthusiasm this year, for Congress 
had approved the island’s new constitution, and Mr Truman 
had made a point of signing it on July 3rd. The new charter, 
drawn up by Puerto Ricans themselves, makes the island a 
commonwealth, literally, in the Spanish, a “free associated 
state.” In fact, what it gains is complete home rule. Puerto 
Ricans were already American citizens, with the right to 
elect their own Legislature and Governor. The few appoini- 
ments which the American President still had power to make 
are now transferred to the Governor ; Congress has given up 
its right to repeal laws passed by the Puerto Rican Legisla- 
ture. Federal law still runs, but the Puerto Ricans pay no 
taxes to the mainland, although they enjoy the services of the 
US Coast Guard, Weather Bureau, Post Office, and so forth. 

The wording of the Constitution suggests that statehood 
may be the eventual aim, and there are also strong supporters 
of complete independence. But Puerto Rico is too dependent 
on the United States, both as an outlet for its surplus popula- 

“sion and as a market for its goods, to be able to afford 
independence yet. Statehood could not confer more self- 
government than the new Constitution does, and the voting 
representation to which it would entitle Puerto Rico in 
Congress would have to be paid for in taxes the island could 
ll afford. The Governor, Sr Munoz Marin, feels a period 
of political “ repose ” is now desirable, to enable his country- 
men to concentrate on their economic problems; Puerto 
Rico is desperately poor as well as overcrowded. But he 
suggested, in a speech on July 4th, that the next step might 
be to provide. that American jaws might not take effect in 
Puerto Rico without ratification by the commonwealth legis- 
lature. This would create something similar to dominion 
status inside the American system for the first time. 

Such a step should be within Puerto Rico’s new powers, 
although, for a time, it seemed that Congress might spoil a 
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magnanimous gesture by insisting on the right to pass upon 


all amendments to the new constitution.: Puerto Ricans 
had already had to give way to the demand of the Hoyse that 
they curtail their Bill of Rights; Congress, which insisted 
that one should be included, was not prepared to approve 
one which went beyond that in the American Constitution 
and, on the mode! of the United Nations Declaration of 1943, 


_ recognised the rights to work, to protection against illnes<. 


to free elementary and secondary education, and to a standard 
of living adequate for health and well-being... Fortunately, in 
conference, the Senate was persuaded to give up any 
American veto over future constitutional changes. The 
steady progress of Puerto Rico to self-rule constitutes another 
impressive demonstration—the Philippines’ was the first 
that the United States practices what it preaches abou 
colonialism and self-government for dependent peoples. 


i 


Shorter Notes 


In spite of election controversies, the Senate forgot its 
differences when voting on the ratification of the substitut: 
German peace treaty and on the amendment to the North 


-? 


Atlantic Treaty which extends its guarantees to western. 


Germany. Both-were ratified by far more than the necessary 
two-thirds majority, with only five adverse votes in each case. 


* 


The visit of Mr Acheson, the Secretary of State, to Brazil, 
his first official trip to a country south of the United States 
border, had no specific reason since there are already plenty 
of normal channels, for dealing with such matters as loans. 
Mr Acheson’s purpose, in which he seems to have succeeded, 
was to give Brazilians a better understanding of why United 
States aid has had to be concentrated on Europe, and to 
explain once more that this does not denote any lessening 
of interest in the other countries of the western hemisphere. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





‘Comeback of the Wafd 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


Hx much can Sirry Pasha do for Egypt in its present 
“critical” economic and political state? (The adjec- 
tive quoted is King Farouk’s.) After a fortnight in the saddle, 
his own ambitions are beginning to be clear. He hopes to be 
more than a mere caretaker till the elections in October. He 
wants “national unity,” and so has released the secretary 
general of the Wafd party, Fuad Serag el Din Pasha, whom 
his predecessor had thought to be gravely responsible for the 
riots of January 26th in Cairo and had placed under arrest. 
He wants to come to a direct agreement with the Sudanese 
and has invited Sir Abdul Rahman el Mahdi Pasha—the 
chief protagonist of an independent Sudan—to meet him and 
tale things over. He wants to raise the standard of living 
by increasing food crops, and has set up a committee to work 
on the subject. Even for a premier blessed with nation-wide 
support all this would be a tall order. Its achievement is a 
virtual impossibility for a cabinet of independents which has 
at its heels the Wafd, pining for office and justifiably certain 
that it will win the elections provided they are free as, under 
Sirry, they are sure to be. _ 


A survey ofthe fate of his predecessor suggests that he is 
to a large extent the Wafd’s prisoner, and will retain its sup- 
port only to the extent that he does not interfere with its 
plans. Hilaly Pasha’s reign began in March with a short 
respite from such pressure. For a matter of weeks, he 
appeared to have the backing of a majority of the politically- 
minded, although he had neither party nor public following 
in the country. People were tired of the Wafd, with its over- 
concentration on the “ national aspirations” vis 4 vis“Great 
Britain, its manipulation of the cotton bourse, its “ excep- 
tional promotions” of toadies, and its two-year record of 
brushing aside the need for social improvements at home. 
When Hilaly first placed Serag el Din Pasha under house 
arrest all anti-Wafdists vastly enjoyed the many cartoons 
depicting his fate ; people would have been glad to see it 
meted out te other Wafdist leaders. But Hilaly, though he 
hinted at possibilities of further action, never took it. He 
was busy negotiating with the British, believing that the 
British Government, in its pleasure at finding a reasonable 
man in office, would make considerable concession to him 
personally. He planned to fight a general election as the man 
vho had at last realised Egypt’s national aspirations by 
negotiation and without the loss of a drop of Egyptian blood. 
He therefore ignored-the plea of supporters who urged him 
not to rely on getting results from Britain, and instead to 
trike at the Wafd while tempers against it were running 
high in the country. 


Caution About Corruption 


The farthest he went in this direction was to allow his able 
Minister of the Interior, Mortada el Maraghy Pasha, to re- 
place about-twenty senior Wafdist officials by supporters of 
his Own government, and to encourage these to make corres- 
ponding changes among the mudirs of villages, who exercise 


important influence amonig illiterate voters during elections. ~ 


Maraghy simultaneously undertook a thorough reorganisation 
of the police force with the aim of restoring its former non- 
party character. Committees enquiring into the “ origin of 
‘ortunes ” (as corruption is euphemistically called in Beyo) 


went cautiously—which means slowly—about their work ; no 
one was actually brought to book. 


The Wafd now took heart. In April, its leaders turned the 
ground floor of Nahas Pasha’s mansion in Cairo Garden City 
into a propaganda bureau. It knew that because Hilaly had 
failed to discredit them, his technique no longer found favour 
in the Palace. From the moment in April when he announced 
that the elections had been postponed he became the prey to 
well organised rumours that the King had dismissed him. 
Though he had nothing to show for his fairly fruitful talks 
with the British, he believed that he would be able to remain 
in office throughout the summer. He underestimated the 
power exercised by a few millionaires, whose main motive 
was a desire—like his own—to see the British make conces- 
sions. Failing this, they had other plans. They belong to a 
small group of rich men who, between January 1950 and 
January 1952, contributed generously to Wafd funds in order 


. that they might not be bothered with tiresome questions con- 


cerning foreign exchange, land tax and import duties, and 
who, by April, longed for an end to the searching methods ot 
Hilaly and his finance minister, and decided that both must 
go. Their confidence that they can, by stages, restore the 
Wafd is not preventing them, and many others, from trans- 
ferring week by week at least a part of their capital abroad. 


Undermining Hilaly 


Emissaries of these millionaires and former Palace fav- 
ourites therefore set about undermining Hilaly’s position. No 
such action is taken in Egypt without first finding out how 
much foreign support is likely to be available for any succes~ 
sor. During the putting forth of feelers, even British residents 
were cautiously sounded as to their views about a return of 
the Wafd. By means of social and sociable approaches, a 
veritable onset was made upon the American Embassy ; there 
Mr Caffery was known to think that the extension of the 
Egyptian crown’s authority to the Sudan was a trifling 
matter ; he is therefore regarded by Egyptians as favouring 
Egypt’s aspirations in general. 

Simultaneously, the Wafdist paper Al’ Misri switched from 
a rabidly anti-foreign to a pro-American policy. These 
tactics had exactly the effect upon Hilaly that the Wafd, 
desired ; they shattered his confidence by suggesting that 
no one was on his side. Immediately before his resignation 
he accused the Wafd of approaching an unnamed “ foreign 
embassy” and offering Egyptian participation in the Middle 
East Command in return for help with getting him dismissed 
and the Wafd back to office. The social efforts already 
-mentioned caused all Egyptian eyes to turn to the American 
Embassy. Mr Caffery, with the limelight upon him, felt 
constrained to put out.a denial of any such attempt to inter- 
fere in domestic politics ; but the mischief was done. He 
was not consciously party to any bargain, but the point to 
note is that all Egyptians believe that he became involved. 
This week a Cairo newspaper is unkindly wondering which 
of two conflicting Wafd commitments the party will observe 
when it resumes office: that made to its supporters to make 
no bargain with the West or that made to Washington to 
enlist in the Middle East defence organisation. 


For the moment, therefore, Sirry has the support of the 
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friends that matter: the King and the Wafd. But it is highly 
doubiful whether either would continue support if crossed. 
Neither is ready to face and to back the uncomfortable 
measures that could alone put right the current upset caused 
in Egypt’s cotton-based economy by a combination of former 
Wafd policy and of fluctuating world prices. The Wafd 
has only too plainly recovered from the fright that it 
,received on beholding the violence of the forces it unleased 
on Black Saturday. Already, its mewspapers are urging 
Sirry to restore the “ exceptional promotion ” of its friends 
and relations that Hilaly so painstakingly undid. It seems 
to be ready to put the clock back, regardless of the 
possibility that it might once again be unable to control the 
mob—-once its servant—that becamé on January 26th its 
master. No doubt it feels that its relations with Washington 
—if it has thought about these at all except as a stepping- 
stoné to power—can be adjusted later. The danger of 
Communist disorders is always an ample excuse for pro- 
crastination, or even for the breaking of undertakings, if any 
such have been given. 


A Fresh Stage in Korea 


Tue news from Korea suggests that the truce talks are 
edging closer towards a conclusion than at any previous time. 
The bombing of the North Korean power stations probably 
has little to do with this either one way or the other: the 
talks have no more been affected by the political naivety of 
American military planners than by the Bevanite ballyhoo in 
Britain. At Panmunjom the key. task is, as it has been for 
several weeks, to convince the Chinese that the Allies’ refusal 
to return prisoners who do not want to go back is final. 
Although the UN negotiators have long Chis hammering 
away at this, the Chinese are not yet quite convinced. When 
they are, provided there has been no further basic change 
in the military or political background, the moment will have 
come to work out a plan for repatriating willing prisoners, 
while omitting the unwilling. 

Hitherto has never been any proper chance that such 
a plan could be evolved, since neither side has accepted as 
genuine or permanent the stand taken by the other. The 
Chinese and North Koreans have believed—always rightly— 
that another turn of the screw, through either: further delay 
or higher demands, could wring more concessions from the 
Allies. The UN Allies, in their turn, have taken many months 
to act on the supposition, which only time and the 
gradual widening of the area of actual agreement have sub- 
stantiated, that the Chinese will really accept an armistice on 
feasible terms. These two attitudes spring from the fact that 
neither side regards itself as having been beaten in the field. 
Granted that the Chinese do want an armistice—as the 
evidence suggests—that no reasonable American wishes to 
prolong or extend the war, and that, at the same time, no 
more concessions can-be made by the United Nations, the 
sole remaining question of the prisoners of war is clearly 
now open to a joint effort of settlement of a kind never 
previously possible. 


No Mediation by India 


How can this question be solved ? During the past few 
weeks the Indians have tried to discover through diplomatic 
channels common ground between the Chinese point of view 
and that of the British, as representing the United Nations. 
As a result there have been reports that the Indians might 
play the role not only of honest broker but of mediating 
neutral, even going so far as to take part in the re-screening 
of prisoners. Such a possibility does not, however, exist. 
The Indians themselves ate alréddy combatants on the 
United Nations side, by virtue of their ambulance unit in 
Korea ; their role, and a most useful one, is to interpret only 
and to take soundings in private, out of the public eye. 





_ Nations for the record. This week, for i 
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It is likewise certain that any attempt to carry out a newiral 


screening of prisoners at this stage could only do more h:rm 
than good. Not only would it be virtually im ble to find 
any agreed neutrals—the International Red $, after all, 
is passionately regarded by the Communists as an “ ins)ry- 
ment of the imperialists ””—but no amount of genuine ‘c- 
screening would make any appreciable difference to the 
number of Chinese. prisoners,.about three quarters of the 
total, who refuse to go back to Communist China. I: has 
been the Koreans, rather than the Chinese, who have been 
difficult to screen, since very few Americans talk Korein; 
and it has until recently been the Korean camps which were 


impossible to enter. On the other hand, many Americans now 
in Rees talk Chinese, and the screening of the Chinese has 


been efficient, fair and thorough. Since it is these 15.000 
Chinese prisoners who now cause the deadlock, neutral ¢on- 
firmation of their refusal to return would only add insu): io 
Peking injury. 

A solution, therefore, must lie along different lines from 
these. Fortunately, the opportunity for it already seems to be 
emerging. At the truce talks both sides are already suggest- 
ing that the lists of prisoners presented earlier this year 
require revision. But, if new lists are to be made, they will 
be very different lists, and this time there will be no need {or 
them all to be handled in the same way. Once the Chinese 
understand that the United Nations will sign a truce only if 
all their own prisoners are returned—a very small. number 


compared with the captured Communists—and if no Chines: 
or Koreans are repatriated unwillingly, it should not 5: 
impossible for Peking to accept the public handling only of 


those lists which cover the men to be returned. The other 
lists need never appear at the conference table, whatever the 
Chinese may or may not care to say about the United 
stance, they branded 
the idea as a “ brazen and adventurous plot.” Naturally any 
such arrangement, needing the. tacit agreement of the 
Chinese, would depend on their also genuinely wanting a 
truce. Since there seems to be no other out, and since 
a week or two at least is bound to pass before the new lists 
can in fact be completed,.an opportunity exists to explore in 
secret these possibilities and the detailed arrangements that 
would be necessary to implement them, 





Sweden and the Soviet 
Outrages_ 


[FROM OUR_SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


“Wuat kind of people do they think we are?” might, to 
transpose the Churchillian phrase, fairly be used to describc 
the surge of anger and resolution which swept across Swede 
when people learnt of Russia’s recent callous and hig!- 
handed actions in the Baltic. As events unfolded and the 
technique of bland denial, truculent rectitude, counter-char:¢ 
and partial indirect admission was applied to the Swedes. 
annoyance turned to contempt. “ The Baltic Interlude,” 2s 
it is called in the press, no longer fills the papers but it 's 
never far from Swedish minds: For the Russian action 
moved Sweden more deeply than any event since the wa’. 
shaking the belief that behaviour which is legally neutral ca: 
ensure political neutrality and reviving the deep, old distrus: 
of Russian imperialism. 


What happened can be established wth reasonab!: 
accuracy from the timetable of events; but certain dispute: 


details are unlikely ever to be solved. -A DC-3 air- 
craft of the Swedish Air Force—the known to the R.A.F. 


as a “ Dakota ”"—unarmed and with a crew of eight, was 
flying over the Baltic a few miles east of Gotland on the 
morning of June 13th. It was in regular radio contact with 
its base. When it failed to come up on schedule and did not 
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reply to repeated signals, the alarm was sounded and a search 
began. In a Note of June 21st the Swedes asked the Russians 
directly whether they had shot the aircraft down. The 
Russians avoided a straight answer, but claimed on June 24th 
that two foreign aircraft of unknown nationality violated 
Soviet territory near Ventspils (Windau) and were driven 
off by Russian fighters at almost exactly the time that the last 
signals were heard from the DC-3. This is generally taken 
to be an indirect admission that they shot it down. Since an 
expert police inquiry subsequently concluded that the holes 
in the punctured rubber dinghy—the only trace so far found 
of the aircraft—were caused by bullets, there is little doubt 
that they did so. In its Note of July ist the Swedish Govern- 
ment recorded its conviction that the DC-3, as well as a 
Catalina air/sea rescue flying boat that searched for it were 
shot down by the Russians. 


About the Catalina there can be no doubt. It was attacked 
north-west of the island of Dagé early on June 16th by two 
MIG 1§’s and its crew rescued by a German ship. The 
Russians explain their behaviour by alleging that the machine 
violated their territory, refused repeated orders to land, and 
fired first at the Russian fighters. All of this has been denied 
by the Swedes and is generally disbelieved, not least because 
the Russians knew a rescue search was in progress and had 
been asked to Cooperate in it. 


Aircraft Carriers on Manoeuvres? 


To explain this sudden display of violence one must put 
oneself in the place of the Russians. If one assumes an 
aggressive and neurotically suspicious attitude to foreign 
activities in general and, for this exercise, to Swedish activi- 
ties in particular, a plausible explanation can be advanced. 
In the last few months a high officer of the Swedish Air Force 
and the Swedish Premier had both been to the United States. 
At the beginning of June a British submarine flotilla visited 
Stockholm, to be followed a few days afterwards by a senior 
R.A.F. officer. _ All this could look very sinister: and occa- 
sional outbursts in the Soviet press and radio have construed 
it—at least the visits to America—in a bad light. Then in 
the middle of June the Soviet. Baltic Fleet held manceuvres 
somewhere south of Gotland. According to reports of Danish 
fishermen, scores of aircraft were involved and two aircraft- 
carriers. There have also been stories of amphibious exer- 
cises. If these accounts are substantially true, they are 
important. They imply that the Russians were carrying out 
exercises of a type new to them—landing operations with 
carrier-borne air support. In any case it is certain that they 
were engaged im sea and air manceuvres, In these circum- 
stances they might well have been so suspicious of any 
foreign aircraft that stumbled into—or was sent to investi- 
gate—their manceuvres that they shot it down, particularly if 
it had an “ American” silhouette and the visibility was 
rather poor, as the official Swedish report shows it was. 
When, later the same day, another foreign aircraft flew over 
Soviet territory at Dagé oné can imagine Russian suspicions 
confirmed and defences alerted. (The Swedes have apolo- 
gised for the inadvertent violation of Soviet territory at Dago, 
in bad visibility in the afternoon of June 13th by a Catalina 
searching for the DC-3.) Thus, when they picked up a third 
aitcraft coming towards their coast on June 16th they sent 
fighters out-and shot it down. This was the Catalina whose 
crew the German ship picked up. 

Such, then, could be the explanation of Soviet behaviour. 
But for such actions over international waters there can be 
no excuse, The Soviet Union tends to consider the Baltic as 
a mare clausum. This attitude is reflected by the comment of 
a Finnish Communist newspaper that the Swedes got what 
they deserved for trespassing on a Russian “ training area.” 
The crucial question in regard to recent events, however, is 
whether they were deliberate, in the sense that Russian air- 
craft had orders to shoot at any Swedish aircraft observed 
near Russian units or Soviet territory; or whether they 


were incidental, in the sense that the Russians shot at what-_ 
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ever aircraft were found in what they considered their own 
air space. It seems most probable that the second assumption 
is true ; in other words, that these regrettable incidents do 
not represent a new stage in Soviet relations with Sweden, 
but a continuation by more violent means of the hectoring 
policy that has been pursued since the war, with . the 
attempted assertion of a 12-mile limit to the territorial waters 
of the Baltic States, the seizure of fishing boats or their 
shadowing to Swedish harbours, and so on. 


Self-Criticism in China 


One of the principal objectives of the Chinese Com- 
munists since they have been in power has been the spiritual 
obliteration of the nation’s intelligentsia. Conditions have 
been different in China from what they were formerly in 
Russia, for whereas the Russian Revolution wiped out or 
drove into exile a large part of this class as it existed in 
Russia in 1917, the great majority of Chinese intellectuals 
have remained in China and accepted the new regime ; 
indeed, the Communists there owed their victory largely to 
the alienation of the intellectuals from the Kuomintang and 
their confidence in the promises of democratic moderation 
which the Conjmunists made for tactical purposes in the 
period of the civil war. But for this very reason it has been 
all the more necessary for the Communists to carry out a 
thorough subjugation of this class, for, although it’ tem- 
porarily inclined towards them, it retained (apart from a 
small number of Communists of long standing) independent, 
critical standards of judgment, and, if disillusioned, could 
become a formidable factor of spiritual resistance to the 
regime. During the present century the Chinese intelli- 
gentsia, consisting of writers, journalists, scientists, and 
university and school teachers, has largely inherited the 
prestige and influence of the old Confucian literati, and its 
idealism and dissatisfaction with the existing order of things 
have been a major factor of political instability in China 
over two generations. The universities in particular main- 
tained an independent position, and police action against 
professors and students, whether directed by “ war-lords” 
or by the Kuomintang, always aroused popular resentment 
and sympathy for the victims. 


Taming the Intellectuals 


The Communists, however, have a new technique for 
taming the literary and academic class. They do not proceed 
by way of direct violence, though the mass executions which 
have been going on in China for many months past provide 
a menace for ultimate application against stubborn opponents. 
Nor is‘ it intended physically to eliminate large numbers of 
intellectuals, for the policy is to make use of them in educa- 
tion and propaganda, and the original men of Yenan cannot 
provide from their own ranks all the knowledge and ability 
required in this field. In order, therefore, that their services 
may be used without leaving them any independence of mind 
or public or semi-public influence in their own right, their 
reputations as individuals, and even their own self-respect, 
must be systematically destroyed. The process for achieving 
this is one which has been borrowed from Russia and is some- 
what similar to that employed to obtain confessions in pro- 
paganda trials in Communist countries ; the Chinese Com- 
munists, however, seem to have added certain refinements of 
their own. 


Briefly, the method is that the person to be discredited, 
perhaps a well-known writer or university professor, is told 
that in order to prove his loyalty to the regime and help his 
country by exposing the mali t influences of imperialism 
and what not, he must make a public speech of “ self- 
criticism,” confessing and denouncing his former erroneous 
opinions and actions against the people. He is told that there 
is no question of a criminal charge, and that, if his self- 


 crificism is satisfactory, he has nothing to fear. But once he 


has submitted to the demand for “ self-criticism,”* he is not 
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going to be let off easily. What follows has been described by 
the eminent Chinese writer and former Ambassador to the 
United States, Dr Hu Shih, as “ psycho-analysis in public.” 
The audience which he must address includes his professional 
colleagues, students, acquaintances and others who have been 
compulsorily assembled to hear him ; it also includes specially 
trained Communist party interrogators, who have been in- 
vestigating his pastlife and making a dossier of everything 
which is in any way discreditable or could be represented in 
an unfavourable light. 


The victim™first makes his own “ self-criticism,” in which 
he deplores his past errors and sins, but tries to preserve for 
himself some credit for decency of character or good inten- 
tions. Then the interrogators get to work with a ruthless 
cross-examination ; this.is called “criticism of self-criticism.” 
The meeting may last‘from five to ten or twelve hours. The 
victim is driven from*one retreat to another until his confes- 
sion reaches the lowest depth of self-abasement and degrada- 
tion. He must denounce his parents, his teachers and his 
friends, and impute to himself the basést motives in every- 
thing he has ever done, said or written. If he resists the 
process, he is sent away to compose-a new self-criticism to be 
produced at another meeting ; and the performance is re- 
peated until his ‘confession is.accepted as adequate by the 


party interrogators and by the audience which takes its cue 
from them. 


« Character Suicide ” 


In America the term “ character-assassination ” is in use 
to describe a campaign of personal detraction and slander 
against a public figure. The Communist method of “ self- 
criticism,” as applied under pressure from the party both 
within and outside its ranks, may be described as “ character- 
suicide.” A man who has been thoroughly processed in this 
way cannot retain any esteem either from himself or from 
his fellow men for his previous life and views. He is not, 
however, a lost soul, because, after having thus confessed his 
utter worthlessness, he is now saved by the new truth which 
has been revealed to him. By grace of the party he ean lead 
a new life; he has no merit of his own, but the People’s 
Republic can make him its instrument, and he may even be 
appointed to a position of authority. Psychologically, it 
seems that a man who has been broken by “ criticism of 
self-criticism ” becomes genuinely converted ; the technique 
exploits a sense of guilt and inadequacy which is normally 
latent in the uriconscious mind-of a human being, so that he 
sees himself in the light of his enforced autobiography and 
cannot find any spiritual refuge except in the saving doctrine 
which is preached to him. As a professor of Peking Univer- 
sity recently declared: 

I had been unconsciotis of many defects until. . . I began 
to realise these defects as a result of the method of criticism 
of my self criticism. When I realised the sharpness and 
effectiveness of this weapon ... I deeply regretted that I 
had not learned earlier to use it. 

The only alternative, in present-day China, to such self- 
humiliation for those marked down by the party for public 
example, is that taken by two Canton merchants who made 
anti-Communist speeches through a megaphone from the 
roof of a high building and then hurled themselves into. the 
street. 


Staff Troubles in Uno 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE difficulties of building an international secretariat are 
as well known as the need for one. If Geneva came closer 
to the ideal than does New Yofk there are many reasons in 
this divided world whith make it so. None of them is much 
comfort to the Secretary General of the United Nations at 
the present moment. Mr Lie is caught between two tradi- 
tional schools of thought, both as hard to reconcile as they 
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were in 1920. The first has the ideal of international loyalty 
véry much at heart, thinks that the best possible men should | 
be chosen for available posts, regardless of nationality. This 
school believes that when members of the secretariat fall foul — 
of political passions in their own countries they should be} 
defended and protected by the Secretary General with the | 
full support of member states. The second school deeply 
distrusts “ internationalism.” For employment by the | 
United Nations differs from employment by any other © 
political organisation only in that the claim to transcending — 
national interest makes it the more ‘ National interest — 
comes first, and supranational loyalties a very bad second. 
This is an old dispute, but it is at the moment by no 


- means academic. It has blown up again in the wake of the 


American drive to extirpate sympathy for communism from 
the United States. 


The New York -Times stated that fifteen Americans 
in the Uno Secretariat have been _dismissed or asked 
to resign, and that Uno plans to dismiss at least twice that 


number “ who are suspected of having taken part in illegal 
Communist ecovities.” A division chict in the Technical 
Assistance Administration has left under a cloud ; so has an 
economic affairs officer. A Division Director on the ECOSOC 
staff, who knew ‘both men, has been called for questioning 
by a Congressional Committee investigating Ms sus- 
pected of disloyalty, and by a Federal Grand Jury in New 
York which has similar powers. The ECOSOC director's 
record is free of Communist connections ; but so feverish 
-is the hunt for American subversives, and in an election year 
so profitable, that the mere fact of being called for question- 
ing creates a damaging suspicion.’ 

Uno is, of course, unhappy about all this, but certain 


elements in the American government, sw ed by part of 
the public, have vey little moral sense of the problem. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, owing much of its present 


power to its pursuit of Communist sympathisers, beats any 
bush for fresh game. They feed suspects to the Department 
of Justice, charged under the Smith Act with prosecuting 
Americans who are Communists, and under the McCarran 
Act with fending off any foreigner who was ever a member of 
the Communist party in any country. 


Sensitive Morale 


If, in the process, these departments thrust a heavy hand 
into Uno, and destroy the sensitive international morale 
which has been so carefully fostered, this is not their concern. 
They are merely doing their duty under American laws. 
There is always the chance that by sticking in their thumb 
they may pull out a vulnerable plum which will win them 
promotion. Since a US District Attorney successfully pro- 
secuted Alger Hiss and was rewarded with a judgeship, the 
road for the ambitious in the Justice artment has been 
clearly marked. Their efforts are applauded by that part of 
the population which identifies patriotism with witch- 
hunting. . 

So far Uno officials themselves have not helped matters, 
having failed to announce a policy. Staff problems have beset 
the organisation since the beginning. The fact that these 
American pressures come at a time when temporary con- 
tracts are being replaced by longer-term ones is an addeil 
complication. When dead wood is being removed, a dubious 
twig can let it be known that the pruning is due to political 
pressures. The general attitude on the executive floor is onc 
of hand-wringing and dismay. At a press conference held 
by the Secretary General shortly before he left for Europe, 
reporters tried to get some statement of policy. Would the 
Secretary General purge his staff under American pressures ’ 
Would he defend his staff from nationalist attacks ? All such 
questions were turned aside on the that they were 
based on hearsa Uno deals officially 


sed « y. It is understood | 
with governments only through their foreign offices: Appar- 


ently the high command also shuts its eyes to relevant matter 
printed in responsible newspapers. 
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Plant a seed and raise a crop. . . and Nature will quickly provide an 
assortment of insect pests and fungus diseases to attack it! The more effective 

: control of these pests and diseases, and the selective destruction of weeds, 

are major interests of Shell Chemicals, not only to aid the professional grower, 
but also to help the week-end gardener who finds a deep and satisfying pleasure in 
* making things grow.’ For use in gardens the- materials supplied to the fruit-grower 
and market gardener are not always suitable in their original form ; 

; Shell therefore introduced Sh€ll Garden Sprays specially for the amateur. 

These products have been designed for simple application and quick 
results, out-of-doors and in the greenhouse. Whether it be greenfly on the roses, 
maggot in the peas, ‘ big bud’ in black currants, weeds in the lawn — 
the busy amateur can now tackle them and their kind with ease and success. 


Gardeners may obtain a useful Spraying Calendar free on request to 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2, 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 17 





Thousands of rusty mountings 
which carried Oerlikon guns on merchant ships 
‘n World War Il have been cleaned and recon- 
ditioned by two Simon companies, Metal Laundries 


and Thomas Adshead. This has been done ata 
4 tenth of replacement cost, owing mainly to the 


special de-rusting process operated by Metal 





Laundries. Similar work -has been carried out 

on thousands of large bomb casings. 

These, like all aspects of rearmament, are 
@tmelancholy tasks, but as they have got ‘to be done 


they must be done as efficiently and cheaply as 


possible. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTO 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
f NGINEERING CHEMICAL ENGI®EERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME jRONL.GQ. LTD 

THOS, ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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closing the gap... 


vital went out of industry, that 


Thus is eneouraged that happy 


' ean also provide speedy staff 

location, music for workers and 
time signals, all easential to 
modern industrial efficiency. 





Aa Enterprise of Telephone Rentals Limited— 
Head Office, Kent House, Rutland Gardens, London, 8 .W.7 
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TE L E H 0 3 ] End and Three-way Tipping 


Gears for loads up to 20 tons, embodying 
the latest methods of tipping control 


TELECRETE],, “ae 


» the ideal method of transporti ready-mixed 
2 concrete ” 


~~ 


TELELOADER automatic pomeraperated 


industry generally 


TELEHOIST LIMITED 


formerly W. W. Jenkins (Cheltenham) Ltd. 


TELEHOIST WORKS, Swindon Lane, CHELTENHAM, GLOS. 
Telephone : Cheltenham $3254-5-6 and 55152. Telegrams: Teleloist, Cheltenham. 
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Some said, when mass production 
came into its own, that somethin, 


means would have to be found to 
close the gap between Managem»: \ 
and Man. Means have been foun: 
Today, through Internal Broades«: ing. 
the voice of Management can be | aan 
instantaneously, by every worker, in 
even the farthest parts of the work, 


; 
i. 


atmosphere in which production can 
thrive. T.R. Internal Broadcast in, 
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This ostrich attitude may be convenient at the moment, 
but it is full of ee: for the future. The dangerous pattern 
of American political persecution has by now become clear 
enough. Certain reformed Communists confess their sins and 
make lists of people with whom they have associated. Close or 
casual, these associations are then examined, and the process 
of examination in turn widens the circle of suspicion. If the 
victims work for an organisation its whole structure may be 
made to appear riddled with Communism, and all confidence 
in it destroyed. The obvious example is the State Bepart- 
ment, an organic part of the American government. Had it 
not been for the staunch and forthright courage of Secretary 
Acheson and President Truman, the damage done to the 
department by this kind of persecution would have been 
much worse. As things are, the smear campaign is still effec- 
tive enough to prevent State from rescuing the United 
Nations staff from attacks by Justice. 


Uno, though it has headquarters on American soil and 
derives much of its power from American support, is much 
less well grounded in American life than. the State Depart- 
ment. Not mentioned in the American constitution, only 
seven years old, and subject to partisan criticism from birth, 
it has still to win the kind of solid acceptance which .is given 
to the state house and the city hall. Communist nations are 
among its foundation members—one more source of sus- 
picion for the unthinking. These nations quite properly have 
their quota’ of citizens employed in the secretariat.. Thus 
the prevailing doctrine of guilt by association, if not firmly 
checked by the Secretary General, could implicate every 
American who meets foreign Communists in the corridors, 
sits beside them in the cafeteria, or huddles with them in 
the doorway when a storm blows up. To sensible people this 
sounds absurd, but zealots and professional informers are 
offered a happy hunting ground. 


Pressures from Outside 


These matters directly concern the American members of 
the secretariat, but indirectly they affect the morale of the 
whole staff, and the delegations dependent on their work. 
They may imperil the whole American relationship with 
Uno. They may also make it harder for the Secretary-General 
to withstand other pressures from other countries where 
political passions run higher and change more frequently 
than in the United States. 


What is obviously needed is bold clarification of the issue, 
and a stiffening of spines in the office of the Secretary 
General. If he does not know what to do, it is time his 
advisers told him. Mr Lie is, after all, the agreed choice of 
some sixty-chancelleries. Because his continuance in office 
has been uncertain since he fell out of\ Soviet favour, he 1s 
more than ever in need of counsel and support from 
experienced member nations. ~ If Britain and France, to 
name only two, could frame wtih Mr Lie a policy that 
would be both firm and fair they would strengthen the 
position of tentatively interested Americans, who in turn 
have their own troubles. 


Some countries can afford to make relations with Uno a 
routine foreign office matter. But the United States govern- 
ment must canvass wide public support for the organisation. 
The country is not a monolith. A great wave of public 
emotion liquidated an isolationist past and carried America 
into the United Nations. That feeling is still latent, and can 
be enlisted to block the isolationists and extreme nationalists 
who distrust and. Would destroy all international co-operation. 
But the friends of Uno must insist upon‘a positive policy to 
meet the crisis. If they are given only fuzzy statements of 
high principle by the secretariat they can hardly be expected 
to leap to the alarm bell. The honeymoon which followed 
this multiple marriage of nations is now long over. a 
are in their new home and starting out on the work w 
will either lead to lifelong union or divorce, One of the first 
needs is that the staff should settle down and straighten out 
its allegiance for good. as 
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Belgium and the rpc 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT] 


SOME insight into the difficulties of devisihg the constitu- 
tion of a united Europe can be had from looking at the issues 
which troubled Belgian minds while the treaty for a Defence 
Community was in the making. Belgium is a small country, 
which has, on the face of it, much to gain from international 
co-operation, whose politics are exceptionally stable, and 
whose government is exceptionally homogeneous. None the 
less, it has its doubts and backward about taking a 
new step towards the unification of pe. ‘For it-has its 
historical tradition, its somewhat complicated constitution, 
and a population whose long-standing opinions about inter- 
national relations are not changed overnight. Above all, the 
Belgians are sceptical about the attitude of the grand partners 
in this new alliance, France and Germany. They note and 
remember that neither country has welcomed the defence 
treaty with open arms ; and they strongly suspect that, the 
immediate effect of the treaty far from producing new 
strength, may well be to precipitate internal unrest. 

The Belgian position is most easily understood by examin- 
ing the particular points-on which their interventions in the 
negotiations were oencentrated. It was the questions of the 
period of military service, and the size of the national defence 
budget which meant most to the: Belgian public: Their 
military service is now fixed at two years, a term dictated by 
the effective military strength required to fulfil Be!gium’s 
obligations to Nato; but it is | than the term 
accepted by its allies. The Belgians dislike this inequality of 
effort and have firmly announcéd-that they will adapt their 
present term of service to the period finally agreed by the 
Council of Ministers for the Plas Community as a whole 
—which would probably mean reducing it. From the first, 
the Socialists have opposed a two-year term of service, and if 
the goverfiment changed its mind the effect on public morale 
needs would be considerable. 


The problem of national defence budgets is of direct im- 
portance mainly in its effects on the parliamentary parties, 
particularly as its solution may involve some breach with the 
traditions and working of the constitution and parliamentary 
routine. This is the real reason why the Belgian delegation 
to the EDC talks insisted so firmly on the supremacy of the 
Council of Ministers in budgetary matters. Froin the first 
they argued that the approval of the defence community’s 
budget must be by unanimous vote of the ministers, and thus 
in effect decided on an international, rather than supra- 
national desire. In this way the Belgians hoped to preserve 
the maximum control by the national parliament and execu- 
tive over the financial obligations of their country to the new 
community. . 


It is too early to predict with any certainty how the currents 
of opinion will flow in the future. Some idea of them can, 
however, be gained from the recent debate on the Schuman 
Plan. One of the most notable features of this debate was 
the behaviour of the Socialists. In the senate, they had 
abstained ; on the vete in the chamber, taken on June 12th, 
they voted solidly in favour and followed the impassioned 
lead of M. Spaak. The result was 165 votes for 13 against 
and. 13 abstentions. Chief among the absentees was the 
president of the Chamber himself, who remained to the last 
unconvinced that the treaty did not contravene the Belgian 
constitution, and who feared the consequences for the parlia- 
mentary regime of so startling a step towards international 
co-operation. 

Yet the lesson of this debate is encouraging.’ -In each 
political party inside Belgium there are to be found both the 
friends and the foes of a united Europe. But when it came 
to the test, in the final debate on the Schuman Plan, the 
friends of Europe succeeded in carrying with them a very 
large proportion of parliament in the face of numerous 
reservations by many distinguished speakers. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD | 





Tools for 


£ HE Royal Show closed last Friday week—if not in a 

blaze of triumph, then at least in a modest glow of 
success. The Royal is the highlight of the farming year, 
the biggest agricultural show of its kind in the world. 
It opened on July 1st under two handicaps ; the West 
country site was beyond the reach of numbers of regular 
visitors, and the risk of foot-and-mouth disease caused 
the cancellation of all the livestock exhibits except for 
such side-show attractions as horses and bees. For these 
reasons, the 93,318 paying visitors, compared with the 
131,333 wlio went to Cambridge last year, represented 
the lowest attendance since 1938 ; but this response, in 
such circumstances, affords a remarkable measure of the 
box-office value of the machinery industry that was left 
to provide the principal magnet for visitors. 


This is an industry that has grown out of all recogni- 
tion since the war. Its growth is in one sense the inevit- 
able consequence of the increased prosperity of British 
farming and of the high wages that are forcing British 
farmers to use machines as a means of saving labour. 
But, in a more technical sense, the development -owes 
much to the new blood that came in with the, entry of 
motor manufacturers, Standard and Nuffield, who joined 
Ford in spreading ideas of standardisation and mass pro- 
duction in an industry too long inhibited by the. fetishes 
of designing for local soil requirements. It owes, 
perhaps, most of all- to the aggravating but inevitably 
stimulating personality of Harry Ferguson who, by 
making a success of his own business, has driven his 
competitors, in self-defence, to make a success of theirs, 

The best measure of the growth is in the figures for 
production of tractors. From a modest 10,000 tractors 
in 1938, the industry has expanded to a point where it 
produced 137,000 tractors last year. Production in the 
first four months of 1952 has been running at an annual 
rate of 133,000, but this slight decline is mainly due to 
shortage of materials. The output of farm implements is 
not so easy to measure, but the combined value of all 
British-made implements, from ploughs to combines, 
rose from {25.5 million in 1948 to nearly £39 million 
last year. Comparable figures by value are not available 
for earlier years ; but it is known, for example, that the 
number of ploughs produced has risen from 150,000 in 
1938 to 800,000 last year. Output of combine harvesters 
has, of course, much surpassed this rate of growth ; at 
17,000 dast year, it had almost doubled in three years. 

Farmers have spent more freely on machinery than 
they did before the war, but their purchases have by no 
means kept. pace with the rise in output. The industry 
has been able to expand on such a scale only by looking 


abroad for a large part of its market. It has been greatly . 


helped in its search by the dollar shortage. The names 
of American and Canadian manufacturers such as Allis- 


Chalmers, International Harvester and Massey-Harris 
have an.international status. But large portions of the 


_ Signed a method of coupling 


the Land 


world markets have been closed to them, except in the | 


rare cases where particular types of machines cannot be 
supplied from a non-dollar source. Yet some of the 


dollar-starved countries are beginning to mechanise their 


farming on a scale inconceivable by British standards. 

The prospect of developing these world markets in 
the absence of North American competition has made it 
possible for tractor manufacturers to put down produc- 
tion lines capable of turning out 200 to 300 tractors a 
week, a scale of investment that could never have been 
justified on the strength of the home market alone. Of 
the 137,144 tractors produced last year, 112,577 were 
sold abroad, and exports have continued to rise ; although 
the Australian restrictions during the first four months 
of 1952 may reduce the total for the year, overseas sales 
have been running at an annual rate of 123,600. The 
value of these exports last year amounted to £41 million. 
Nearly half the total number went to the sterling area, 
8 per cent to the American continent, and 43 pet cent to 
the rest of the world. In the first four months of 1952, 
sterling area exports dropped to 37 per cent of the rising 
total and American sales also fell, to less than 6 per cent 
—so that sales to other countries accounted for more 
than 57 per cent. This increase in non-sterling sales has 
occurred at a time when the pattern of exports of other 
vehicles has been moving in the ite direction ; for 
this reason the allocations ef steel to tractor manufac- 
turers were not cut with anything like the same severity 
as those for cars and commercial vehicles. Exports of 
implements have not risen in the same proportion. They 
meet more severe import restrictions than tractors, but 
have increased in value from ‘£5.8 million in 1948 to 
£12.4 million last year and should rise this year to about 
£18 million. . 

: * 

To put these figures in perspective, it should be noted 
that production and exports of tractors last year were 
barely one third as much as the production and exports 
of cars. But there are only two big tractor makers, Ford 
and Ferguson, compared with six big motor manuf :- 
turers. The concentration of tractor jon in the 
hands of these..two companies has had far-reaching 
effects on the industry, and on the comtpanies themselves. 
Until the arrival of Harry Fetguson, tractors were usd 
on what can best be described as the “ iron horse ” pr:n- 
ciple, that. is, the tractor pi the implements t):t 
formerly had been pulled Sy she horse. Ferguson <:- 
imp directly on ‘0 


the tractor, with a hydraulic system to lift the tools out 
t is that it becomes possible to do much the 





_ same work with a less powerful, and therefore cheapc', 


tractor. Ferguson never mass-produced his own tractors 
and implements ; instead he contracted’ ‘to have them 
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uilt on @ fixed-profit basis by companies with mass pro- 
duction facilities. His agreement with the American 
| ord Company was broken at the end of the war ; and 
is legacy was the law-suit for patent infringements that 
“ragged wearily on until last summer, by which time the 
principles of the disputed patents were in general use. 
‘v\\e tractor industry has, in fact, copied Ferguson’s idea 
ot direct-mounted implements, but has not followed his 
methods of doing ‘business. He now has a manufacturing 
arrangement with the Standard Motor Company that 
suits both parties admirably. Ferguson gets the benefit 
of Standard’s beautifully equipped Banner Lane fac- 
tory, while the motor company benefits from certain pro- 
duction economies (such as the use of the same engine 
for the Vanguard car as for the tractor) and also acquires 
an insurance against the vicissitudes of the car market 
without having to enter into any of the complexities of 
tractor distribution. The Ferguson implements (as dis- 
tinct from tractors) are being built by a number of 
engineering companies that have, like Standard, no direct 
connection with farming. 

The Ford Motor Company, which has been building 
tractors at Dagenham since the mid-twenties, has had 
to travel part of the way along this same road. When 
the new Fordson tractor was unveiled last winter; a range 
of ‘ Ford-approved ” implements was also announced. 
These are implements built and marketed by established 
implement manufacturers but designed specifically to 
operate with the new Fordson and its particular system 
of direct fedunting. This makes it almost certain that 
a farmer with a Fordson will buy the specified imple- 
ment, and it takes some of the sales responsibility from 
the implement manufacturer, who also benefits directly 
from Ford sales and Ford advertising. But not all 
mechanised farmers have either a Ferguson or a Fordson, 
nor do they all like direct-mounted implements. Farmers 
are characteristically suspicious of “ new ” ideas (novelty 
might wear off after 20 years) and are not over-anxious 
io pay an additional £90 odd for a tractor’s hydraulic 
system. Therefore, although the chosen implement 
makers have welcomed the agreements offered by Ford, 
they are taking pains to emphasise their independence 
and their ability to supply implements for any tractor, 
British or American, and any system of attachment. 


= 


* 


Meanwhile, at a small factory at Leamington, Ford is 
building a narrow range of the most essential implements, 
such as ploughs and disc harrows. These Ford-built 
implements ate simple, standardised tools, giving a long 
production. Farmers who want fancy ploughs a! 
\o specialists such as Ransomes, Sims and Jefferies, who 
will offer them a choice of ploughs ranging from one to 
six furrows, shallow ploughs, deep digging ploughs, 
reversible ploughs and disc ploughs of various sizes and 
depths, ploughs for crawler tractors, for medium-sized 
tractors, horticultural tractors—and horses. One result is 
that Ransomes are working under all the disadvantages 
involved in short runs and the need to carry heavy stocks 
0 spares. But they have an international reputation as 
plough builders and can sell them in every market of 
‘he world, with the possible exception of the American 
continent, The same cannot be said of either the Ford- 
‘on tractor or the Ford plough ; but the ee. imple- 


ment makers must sometimes wonder whe game ~ 


‘s worth the candle, 
The Nuffield tractor has never been produced on a 


% 
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scale comparable to that ot the Ford or- Ferguson, 
although many experts believe that it could have captured 
a much bigger share of the market than it has done. In 
many ways it was more attractive than the old Fordson 
(though the new Fordson has eliminated most of these 
differences). But Nuffield went into the farming market 
without Ford’s experience in tractor distribution or Stan- 
dard’s freedom from marketing problems, and this could 
have been the Nuffield tractor’s main handicap. 


The medium-sized David Brown tractor, together 
with its full range of implements, is built by a company 
with extensive engineering resources, so these problems 
do not arise. The scale of production, however, does 
not compare with that of Ford or Ferguson. Together, 
these four medium-powered tractors, all of them less 
than 50 horsepower, accounted for 113,000 out of the 
137,000 tractors built in this country last year. The 
balance was made up of the heavier tractors built on a 
very limited scale by companies such as Massey-Harris 
and Marshalls, and again David Brown. ‘To this total of 
agricultural tractors should be added another 40,000 
horticultural tractors, of ro horsepower and less, that 
are extending mechanisation to market gardens, orchards 
and vineyards. 


* . 


The British implement industry has been mainly con- 
cerned with providing the actual tillage implements, the 
ploughs, harrows, mowers, dairy equipment and thresh- 
ing machines without which the land cannot be farmed. 
Competition is intense, and each company can safe- 
guard its goodwill with home and foreign buyers only 
by making concessions in design to what the farmers 
believe are the requirements of their own district. The 
strongest companies have, like Ransomes, tried to ovér- 
come some of the overwhelming drawbacks of ‘diversi- 
fied design by mechanising the earlier stages of pro- 
duction, since implement assembly itself defies full 
mechanisation. To this end Ransomes opened three 
years ago a fully mechanised central foundry that serves 
all the company’s assembly plants. 

In recent years a new element has crept in. Farm 
labour has become too expensive to be used to man- 
handle crops or seedlings or manure or potatoes, and 
farmers are being obliged to use machines that contri- 
bute nothing in themselves to good farming but simply 
apply factory principles of mechanical handling to farm 
operations. The combine harvester is one such 
machine, another is the pick-up baler. It is no exag- 
geration to say that these developments have caught the 
British industry unawares, with the result that the non- 
dollar world’s requirements have had to be met first 
by imports from the United States and Canada, and 
now by the output of factories opened in Britain by 
American and Canadian manufacturers. The three 
North American companies now establishing themselves 


British Insurance | 
The annual survey of British Insurance will be 


found on pages 129 to 140 of this issue of The 
Economist: and on pages 29 to 37 of the Records 
and Statistics Supplement. 
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in Britain—Massey-Hartis, Allis-Chalmers and Inter- 
natienal Harvester—are likely, as a result of this move, 
to turn out te be the British industry’s most serious 
competitors. They are concentrating production for 
the time being on implements such as combines and 
balers that are made, if at all, only on the most limited 
scale by the British industry. But each company has a 
complete and highly reputed range of tractors and imple- 
ments, several items of which are in production here. 
All three were showing tractors at the Royal that are, 
like the International Harvester “ Farmall,” directly 
competitive with the British designs. 


x 


The plans of these overseas. companies have been 
held up by the shortage of materials and restrictions on 
building, but within the next two years they will each 
be bringing large new factories into production. The 
prestige of American and Canadian machinery is high, 
both here and abroad, and if these companies can over- 
come the handicap resulting from the dollar poverty of 
potential customers, by producing their implements in 
the sterling area, it seems-ineyitable that they will recap- 
ture some of the foreign, and even of the British market, 
where the British industry has enjoyed near-monopoly 
during the past seven years.. It is not easy to forecast 
the consequences of this competition ; but if, as seems 
likely, the farming market has reached the peak of its 
expansion, an increase in the number of producers surely 
means that someone will suffer. 


This must happen if farming techniques remain 
unchanged, but there is a possibility that the process set 
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in motion by Harry Ferguson may be carried to its logicy 
conclusion. Jast as Ferguson made the tillage ipl 
ment an integral part of the tractor, so some enzineey 
are now i to think in terms of power-drivey 
implements. Today, some combines are towed by tra. 
tor, some move under their own power. The forme 
type takes two-men to operate it, a tractor driver and, 


It is not clear how far this principle can be carried, 
already farming is threatened with over-capitalisation, 
Piccola OF Farm IMPLEMENTS 8 
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and many costly implements are used for only a few days 
out of the 365. The methods of working through con- 
tractors, farming syndicates or co-operatives are all pos- 
sible ways of avoiding this risk, but none of them is 
ideally suited to farming i ts. Like the farmer, 
the farm machinery industry does not respond easily to 
changes, but high and rising labour cosi¥ make the 
acceptance of these new ideas inevitable if the machinery 
industry can devise a way of putting them into practice. 


If it does not do so, a second Harry Ferguson will. 
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Aarkets’ Midsummer Dream 


The tormenting fears that lately gripped the markets 
em to have given place to a midsummer dream that is still 
asting its magic ahead. Since June 24th, when the indus- 
rial chare index of The Financial Times reached its worst 
ince 1949 (at 103.1) and many gilt-edged stocks dropped to 
cir lowest levels for twenty years, a better tone has spread 

through Throgmorton Street. During the past week the 
iprovement has become still more apparent, especially in 
he cquity markets. The origin of this kindly spell seems to 
Ihave been the calming of the fears widely entertained, parti- 

ularly overseas, that the “hump” of the strain on the 
reserves, long supposed.to be located at midsummer, might 
not be surmounted without. a new upheaval. As Mr Butler 
has lately tried to emphasise, it was never reasonable to 
assume that the passing of this particular point would mean 
that the lights would all be set at green on the road ahead. 
‘But the widely held view abroad that the end-June experi- 
ence might be the signal for a new devaluation of sterling 
or for a “ freeing ” of the exchange from its parity had cer- 
tainly caused a wide “short” position in sterling. As a 
subsequent note records, the covering of part of this position 
has now produced a sharp rally in sterling. This in itself, as 
well as parallel reasoning by investors, has had its reflection 
in Throgmorton Street. The markets, in more senses than 
one, have lost their hump—for the present at least. 


In the industrial markets, where the connection between 
sterling’s fate and transfers of manpower to essential indus- 
try is obviously no better understood than by the public 
generally, the spell has been made to look more kindly still 
by the signs of incipient revival in retail trade and in textiles 
and by the decline in total unemployment. Such influences 
as these had by Wednesday last impelled the industrial share 
index up to 108.5, a gain of nearly 3 points on the week and 
one of over § points since midsummer. In gilt-edged the 
movement has been less pronounced this week, but prices 
are now well above their worst levels—generally by at least 
a full point in the longer stocks. 


* 


The opportunity offered by this better mood has been 
promptly presented to Australia for the launching of its 
long-discussed. refinancing of the {11,789,000 of 2 per 
cent stock, 1950-52, that matures on September 15th next. 
Underwriting was arranged on Wednesday, and the cash lists 
will open and close on Tuesday next, for an issue of 4} per 
cent stock, 1960-62, offered at 98 for both cash and conver- 
sion applications. The redemption yield of 43 per cent 
offers a small turn beside the nearest comparable Australian 
Government securities in the London market, but the tax- 
free redemption ingredient is naturally much less, since 
Australia had of course long since converted all those dear 
issues of the twenties and early thirties that carried coupon 
rates of 44 per cent or more. Australia’s position now is cer- 
tainly in marked contrast to that of the days when relief 
was being given to Britain by repayments of sterling loans, 
by gifts from sterling balances and by the rapid expansion 
of these balances themselves. At their peak last summer they 
stood at £700 million; they are now stated to have 
“ grounded” at what is regarded as the rock-bottom level of 
{240 million. There is ample demonstration here of 
Australia’s need to cut sterling imports more severely than 
dollar imports. Meanwhile; in the twelve months to end- 
June, the Commonwealth’s dollar trade showed a deficit of 
£30 million ; in the main phase of the wool boom, the eleven 
months to end-~May, 1951, there was a dollar surplus of £68 
million. The new dollar loan from the International Bank, 
Ciscussed. in a later note this week, will span only a small 
Part of this wide difference. 


Business Notes 


Rally in Sterling. 


In the carly part of this week sterling made a striking 
rally in the foreign exchange market though by no means all 
of it has been held ; some appreciable net gains were achieved. 
This is notably true of the rate against the Canadian dollar, 
which from last week’s low point of $2.674 has recovered 
this week to $2.70%. ‘The rate of ‘sterling ‘against the 
US dollar moved from $2.78} at the close of last week to 
$2.79 touched on Wednesday, but subsequently dropped 
back to $2.78%. A number of factors ‘help to explain these 
rather sharp movements. There can be no doubt that a 
certain volume of bear covering has taken place. In North 


. America, and particularly in Canada, rumours of a devalua- 


tion or freeing of sterling by June 30th, or soon after, had 
been rife for some weeks past and speculators had taken 
appropriate positions. When the June 30th “ hump ” and the 
statement on the gold reserves were passed without verifying 
these predictions, some of the speculators tended to run to 
cover. This probably explained the sharp reaction in Cana- 
dian dollars. The Canadian dollar has also weakened appre- 
ciably against the US dollar in the past few days. From 2 
rate of 104 touched last week, it has weakened to 102.90. 
The sharpness of the recovery of sterling in the 
earlier part of this week suggests that certain special trans- 
actions were involved ; the covering of speculative positions 
may well have been reinforced by operations of a more official 
character. The temporary character of the influences that 
caused the sharp recovery of sterling at the beginning of this 
week was revealed by the set-back in terms of the US 
dollar that became apparent on Thursday. Transferable 
sterling remains remarkably strong and has been quoted up 
to $2.66 this week. At this figure it is-at a discount of less 
than § per cent under the official spot rate. This hardening 
of the rate is the combined effect of a slower rate of creation 
of transferable sterling supplies now that Britain’s deficit with 
Western Europe is settled as to roo per cent in gold and of 
increased demand following the steady improvement in the 
technique of using transferable sterling in international trade. 


ke * tt 
More Light on the Dollar Deficit 


Not content with having made two separate statements 
on the state of the gold and dollar reserves in June, the CRan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in answer to a Parliamentary 
question at the end of last week, gave some significant sup- 


pemeanety explanations that affect some of the deductions 


sed on the earlier information. In his latest statement 
Mr Butler has not only shown the distribution of the goid 
and dollar deficit between each of the months in the quarter, 
but has allocated to each of these the amount of defence aid 
received from the United States. The relevant information 
can best be shown in the following table: 
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$ MILLION 
Gold and Change in 
Dollar Deficit US Aid Reserves 
RIN 5 oo css 63 25 —38 
| SO a 65 81 +16 
WO ats 5 ax 88 : 95* “o 
Quarter’s Total.. 216 201 —15 


* $96 million of Military Aid, less $1 million refund of previonsly 
received ERP Aid. 





This information, it will be seen, departs in an important 
respect from that given on June 12th, when the Chaneellor 


stated that some $100 million of defence aid had been re- - 


ceived since March 31st. His subsequent announcement that 


$202 million of defence aid had been received by the end of - 
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June naturally led to the deduction that about $102 million 
of this was received in the last eighteen days of June. Relat- 
ing this to the already published figures of gold lost to EPU, 
it seemed to follow that over this period of 2} weeks about 
$45 million was lost by the Exchange Equalisation Account 
in bridging the gap between the supply and demand for 
dollars in the exchange market or in meeting official require- 
ments outside the market. In the light of the amended in- 
formation, however, the position would not appear to have 
been so serious as this. Defence aid in the whole of June 
amounted to $96 million, and exceeded the payment to EPU 
by $49 million. Since the gold reservé rose by only $7 million, 
the loss by the Exchange Pty au Account for the above 


purposes Must have been $42 million for the month as a 
whole. 


During the interchange in Parliament last week, Mr Gait- 
skell took the same point as that made in these columns: 
he complained that the Chancellor was treating the gold and 
dollar “ deficit” as the net loss of gold, i.e., only $15 million 
during the quarter, and pointed out that it would be more 
correct to say that the deficit in this quarter was $216 million, 
since the American aid ought to be excluded (as, indeed, it 
had been in previous official statements). The authorities have 
now, in effect, conceded the point. It would obviously be 
foolish, as well as misleading, to try to treat defence aid in 
this respect differently from Marshall Aid. In any case, 
though the defence aid received during the past quarter 
actually applied to many commodities, including steel and 
copper, that may have had a direct use for defence, some of 
them will obviously not be used thus directly. A hopeless 
tangle will be caused in the statistics if any attempt is made 
to exclude from the gold and dollar deficit items covered by 
Mutual Sécurity aid—except the tanks, guns and military 
aircraft that are provided directly under that aid and pre- 
sumably do not figure in the returns of overseas trade. 
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Less Unemployment 
_For-the second successive month, total unemp!oymey 
in Britain has declined. But whereas between April ind May 
the drop was merely a few hundreds, the June figures recog 
27,400 fewer people out of work than a month earlicr Som 
reduction a veda in these months, particularly be. iuse ¢ 
seasonal falling in unemployment among ag? ultuy) 
workers. But, until May, mounting dismissals in the call 1 
industries were-dwarfing all other movements. The signi. 
ficance of the June improvement is that textile workers share’ 
in it—the first drop recorded since thé textile slump begyy | 
some eight or nine months before. f 
This does not imply that the textile depression is over. 4 

decline over the month of 6,000 in textile unemploymen | 
shrinks somewhat in importance when 136,700 are stil! work. | 
less in these industries, but since there was a sharp rise gf 
5,700 in the number out of avork in the, jute industry, the im. 
provement for cotton workers alone may have been greater, | 
Some workers may have transferred to other industries, bu 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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BB short-time El overtime 


it is unlikely that this movement has been suddenly 
accelerated. It looks, rather,’as if the tide may just be on the 
point of turning for the cotton industry. On the other hand, 


3,700 more people were out of work in the clothing industry — 


in June than in the previous month, mostly in the tailoring 
section of the trade. 
Outside the textile and 
people “a es of work in June than at the same ~ last 
year. But then postwar unemployment was at its lowest 
point and was fantastically sake any standard. Looking 
back two years and again ding textiles and clothing, 
281,700, people were out of work in June, 1952, comp.red 
with 265,300 in June, 1950—an increase of only 16.1. 
Fewer men had been workless 
time, even when textile workers are included. These ¢om- 


' 


parisons show the extent to which unemp troubles are 
still confined to the textile and clothing industries, It is »till 


the numbers temporarily stopped or out of work for a weck 
to two that are most swollen. hat ater numbers work- 
ing short time in mahufacturing have been increasing 214 
reached 304,000 in May, there were still 1,1 


* 


© working 


overtime—nearly as many as were doing so last September. 
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The Banks’ Investments Depreciation 


The first two of the half-yearly statements from clearing 
banks have come as an agreeable surprise. It is well known, 
and indeed is obvious, that the further sharp fall in gilt- 
cdged during the half-year involved all the banks in paper 
osses (quite apart from cash losses on investments realised) 
‘hat have made additional heavy demands upon inner reserves 
already severely depleted by the heavy fall in the market 

ring 1951 amd im earlier postwar years. The two 
“northern ” clearing banks, Martins and the District, have, 
however, succeeded in presenting half-year-end accounts that 
show their investments still valued, in the traditional way, 
ai under market value” and yet have avoided any drafts 
upon their published reserves. In the half-yearly statements 

balance of profit and loss account is, of course, merged 

deposits and other accounts,” so that it is not possible 
‘0 ascertain whether the provision for investment deprecia- 
non has affected this portion of the total of disclosed reserves. 
But. in any case, the achievement is heartening, for, when the 
change of monetary policy occurred last autumn, both these 
banks were carrying investment portfolios that represented 
a higher proportion of their deposits than the average pro- 
portion for the clearing banks as a whole. Martins’ excess 
over the average was only slight, but the District’s invest- 
ment ratio, at 30.§ per cent, was more than § per cent 
above it. 

The accounts of these two banks should not be regarded 
as indicative of the pattern to be expected in the accounts of 
the “ Big Five” banks that will be published in the middle of 
next week. It is generally understood that, after joint dis- 
cussions of the problem, most of these banks will depart from 
the traditional practice of showing their investments at or 
under market value. The valuation basis is likely to be “ at 
or under cost”; and the extent to which this diverges from 
market value will be indicated by a supplementary note on 
the accounts. Another interesting departure that is expected 
is a joint statement from the banks explaining to the public 
the reasons for the change in the form of the accounts. One 
of the five banks is expected to adhere to itstraditional 


formula. 


Australia Gets the Dollars 


Mr Menzies’ visit to Washington put the finishing 
iouches to the long discussions that have’ been proceeding 
for the grant of a further loan from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development to the Government of 
Australia. It was announced this week that the new loan 
will amount to $50 million. It will be for a term of twenty 
years and bear imterest at 43 per cent, including the 
i perfcent commission that under the Bank’s Articles of 
Agreement is allocated to a special reserve. This is the 
second loan the International Bank has made to Australia. 
In August, 1950, a loan of $100 million’ was made to finance 
capital development. About two-thirds of that loan has 
been disbursed ; the balance will have been spent by early in 
1953. The new loan for $50 million will help to carry 
forward the development programme well into 1954. It is 
reassuring to learn that about one-third of the new loan will 
be devoted to help agriculrural development. About one- 
half will be used-for development in the coalmining, iron 
and steel and electric power industries and in railway and 
road transport development. The balance will be ‘used 
mainly in ineréasing the production of non-ferrous metals 
and for “ other industrial development.” The International 
Bank points: out that development will be carried out in 
industries that -are directly related to. basic economic 
‘-L.vities Such as agficulture, transportation, fucl and power, 
and in industries that can ptoduce hitherto imported goods 
on a competitive basis. At a time when Britain and the 
‘est Of the world urgently need food; when Australia is 


; 


Ill 


setting up secondary industries that have to be protected 
behind .tariff walls and is vainly contending against the 
drift of population from country to the towns, these 
oe concerning the outlay of the Bank’s loans are 
welcome. 


The loan will provide the Commonwealth with foreign 
exchange with which to pay for some of the import of capital 
goods needed for these programmes. The proceeds of the 
loan will be “untied”; in accordance with the Articles of 
Agreement of the Bank, Australia will be free to use the 
dollars to finance imports ftom any part of the world, includ- 
ing the rest of the sterling area. If, therefore, Britain can 
tender competitively for the capital goods in question the 
results of this operation should be an accretion of the gold 
reserves of the sterling area. The domestic expenditure in- 
volved in the developmnt programme will, as heretofore, be 
financed in Australian pounds, partly out of public funds 


and partly out of the savings of business enterprises and 
individuals. 


® * * 


Confidence in Coal 


is hip Minister of va and Power was able to give the 
ouse of Commons a far more encouraging picture of the 
country’s fuel supplies than seemed likely omni the year. 
His present confidence is based on a complete change in the 
labour situation at the mines ; whereas, last winter, the Coa! 
Board expected to show a net loss of 10,000 men this year, 
and a consequent loss of a critical 44 to $4 million tons of 
coal, manpower. has in fact increased by 23,000. A high 
proportion of these new recruits are boys, and all of them 
will need at least nine months training. Bur they make it 
reasonable to expect that production will reach about 226 
million tons this year, compared with 223 million last year. 
Whether this figure is in fact reached depends very much 
on how rapidly these new men can be absorbed. The 
immediate effect of their recruitment is to a drop in output 
per shift—it is down to 1.19 tons compared with 1.21 last 
summer—as experieixced workers are taken off existing faces 
to open up new ones. This fall in productivity has not 
been, and cannot be,.fully allowed for in the production 
estimates. ~ ch 

Mr Lloyd: estisnated that the expected: increase in output 
should make it possible to raise coal_expotts this year from 
7 to 12} million tons, bringing in about {60 million in foreign 
exchange. He did not say, however, how far this prospect 
has been. opened up by the wt in inland consumption that 
has taken place this year. ile production during the first 
26 weeks has risen from 112.9 million tons in 19§f to 114.4 
million tons this year, inland consumption has fallen from 
108.5 million to 106.7 million tons, owing to a combination 
of fine weather and local unemployment. It is this, as much 
as the extra labour, that explains why “ production is up— 
not as much as we should like but still up ; stocks are up 
still more, and exports are up still more than that.” ‘otal 
exports for the year to June 28th were 5.4 million tons, com- 
pared with 3.3 million in the corresponding period last year. 

Not all the fuel industries appear to expect home consump- 
tion to remain lower than it was last year; a 10 per cent 
reduction in electricity consumption has again been recom- 
mended during peaK hours this winter, when unrestricted 
demand reaches 14 million Kw. On Monday Mr ‘Lloyd 
gave more information about the methods of getting elec- 
tricity to the consumer than he did about- actual supplies. 
Fhe new 275,000 volt grid, eventually to be raised to 400,000 
volts, will be the means of linking power stations built on 
the Midland coal fields with electricity consumers in the 
south, which will both cut the tonnage of coal that has to be 
carried. from north to south by the railways and make it 
possible to burn in the power stations low-grade coal that 
does not justify the cost of transport. 
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Rubber Earns Fewer Dollars 


If the experience of rubber is typical, the sterling area’s 
dollar earnings from commodities have been sharply reduced 
this year. Earnings from rubber during the first six months 
probably amounted ‘to only $100 million—or about half the 
total for January to June, 1951. Only to a relatively small 
extent was this decline due to a fall in the actual quantity of 
rubber exported ; the main cause has been the steep decline in 
prices. In the first five months of the year 145,000 tons of 
rubber was exported from the Commonwealth to the United 
States, compared with 170,000 tons in the same period last 
year. Exports from Malaya Cneioaing re-exports of Indo- 
nesian rubber) fell particularly sharply during April and 
May, but this fall was partly offset by an increase in sales 
from United ‘Kingdom stocks earlier in the year. 


Part of the decline in Malayan exports to the United States 
was probably due to the drop in re-exports of rubber from 
Indonesia, Sarawak and Siam. A large part of the output of 
these territories is usually sent to Malaya for processing 
before being re-exported. Indonesia supplies most of the 
rubber for this triangular trade, and much of it is smuggled 
out to avoid payment of the export duty. This illicit trade 
has fallen sharply this year, because since February 
the Indonesian exchange regulations have given a much 
stronger incentive to direct dollar exports ; though these 
exports already showed a substantial increase in the first 
quarter of this year, when they reached 75,000 tons (com- 
pared with only 17,000 tons in the same quarter of 1951). 


Rubber output in Malaya and Indonesia is declining 
because of reduced tapping by the smallholders. The fall in 
production has been most marked in Indonesia, where out- 
put this year has reached only 360,000 tons compared with 
some 440,000 tons in the first half of last year. Although 
estate production increased by 50 per cent over its 1951 
level, smallholder output fell by one third. In Malaya total 
output has fallen from 308,000 tons in the first half of last 
year to 280,000 tons this year. Estate production was virtu- 
ally unchanged, but smallholders’ output fell by about 15 
per cent. World production is also falling, and up to June 
amounted to 850,000 tons, compared with 972,000 tons in 
the same period last year. Consumption, however, has fallea 
less steeply—from 805,000 tons in January to June, 19§1, 
to 750,000 tons this year. Purchases for the stockpile are 
believed to have reached 200,000 tons.. Indeed, American 
stockpiling this year (despite earlier pronouncements to the 
contrary) seems to have been as heavy as it was twelve months 
ago, and has been more than sufficient to absorb the surplus 
output. These figures explain the present steadier tone in 
the market. If it continues, it should help to arrest the 
alarming drop in dollar earnings. 

* * * 

Copper Rises Again : 

The British price of copper rose again last. weekend, 
when the Ministry of Materials increased its selling price 
from {£281 to £287 a ton. The reason given for this latest 
rise is that it “ follows the conclusion of a further round of 
negotiations between the Ministry of Materials and the 
Commonwealth suppliers.” This is, apparently, only another 
stop-gap measure, for the Ministry and the suppliers are to 
meet again to discuss future pricing. The new price is 
equivalent to 333 cents a lb for electrolytic copper in New 
York and it is still below the so-called world market level. 
If anything, prices in the New York market have hardened 
during the past week or so, and 35 cents a lb is no longer 
merely a vain hope of the Chilean producers. According to 
some market reports, this pfice has already been paid for 
significant quantities. : 

The events of the past two months have shown up the 
defects of government trading. Nowadays British buyers 
must either be content to buy all their supplies “spot” or, 
if they wish to buy forward, they must foresee not only the 
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trend of the market but also the mental contortions gf 
departmental officials, for the Ministry in recent weeks ha 
vacillated from one policy to another. If private trade jy 
metals cannot yet be restored, then the Ministry of Materials 
should at least make it clear how it intends to fix its prices, 
and then stick to that policy. It would be better to folloy 
a quotation of an American journal than to have they 
constant negotiations with producers, which often leave both 
sides dissatisfied. Now that the Northern Rhodesian copper 
mining companies have agreed to pay a higher price fo 
coal from the Wankie mines—they are to pay the same price 
as consumers in Southern Rhodesia, actually 14s. 3d. a ton 
f.o.r. Wankie—they may be more anxious to receive the 
“world” price for their copper. But production costs for 
copper, as a result of the increased cost of coal, are expected 
to rise by only 4s. 6d. a ton. 


* * * 


Blue Riband Economics 


The new passenger liner United States made history 
on her maiden voyage by this week crossing the Atlantic 
between Ambrose Light and Bishop Rock in 3 days 10 hours 
40 minutes, at an average speed of 3§.§9 knots. The fastest 
previous passage was made by the Queen Mary in 1938, 
when she took 10 hours 2 minutes longer to do the same 
crossing at an average speed of 31.69 knots. The difference 
between these two performances is some measure of the 
technical progress that has been achieved in shipbuilding 
and marine engineering in the intervening years. Both vessels 
are quadruple-screw turbine steamships,’but to achieve her 
speed the machinery of the United States does not develop 
as much shaft horse power as the en Mary (believed to 
be in the region of 200,000 h.p.); it has been housed in a 
much smaller hull, together with accommodation for nearly 
the same number of passengers and crew. AA significant 
feature of the design of the United States has been the 
incorporation of some 2,000 tons of aluminium alloy in her 
superstructure and interior fittings, so the total displacement 
is probably little more than half that of either of the Queens. 
It is principally this relationship between weight and 
dimensions that accounts for the remarkable speed of the 
United States. Her actual gross tonnage is $3,330, compared 
with 81,237 for the Queen Mary. 


The question of speed for a passenger liner cannot, of 
course, be considered apart from the economics of operation. 
Speed is the most expensive factor in the cost of a ship, first 
because of the initial installation required to produce it and 
the sacrifices of cargo space or passenger space that that 
involves, and secondly because of the heavy consumption of 
fuel that it entails. It is to question, therefore, whether 
the speed of the United States is a commercial proposition, 
particularly in view of the fact that sea transport . cannot 
hope to compete with air in the matter of speedy 
transit. The United States, on the other hand, has been 
deliberately designed for use as a troop transport in wartime, 
and in that role she will be able to carry 12,000 troops at 
speeds of probably up to 40 knots ; during the war, it will 
be recalled, the ens each carried some 15,000 troops at 
uneconomic speeds. It is for these “defence features,” of 
which s is among the most important, that the United 
States Government has contributed -no less than $42 million, 
including the so-called “ ship g differential subsidy,” 
to the total of some $70 million that the vessel cost. 

The fact remains that the entry of the: United States into 
commercial service on the North Atlantic raises the thorny 
problem of uneconomic competition. Built largely with 
state funds, the United States is being operated by a <om- 


pany that also receives an “o ing subsidy,” in competi- 
ton with. Bitish: @id-eiieiie fences eemmoamiek dha. arc is 
the business to make a living by paying their way—and, 
incidentally, to earn much-needed dollars. The strategic 


arguments in favour of the United States are strong, but her 
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RESERVE FUNDS £3,000,000 find one of the aluminium alloys in the comprehen- 


sive “ Duralumin ” range. 
The increasing popularity of this versatile materia 


Established | 884 .is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only 


one-third the weight of steel is equally as strong 
CO-OPERATIVE 2 
“ Duralumin” can be welded, machined, pressed 
; and fabricated in much the same way as other 249 
BD RA ANE NT metals. It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections; the latter in a limitless variety of 


different contours. 
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Have you considered the advantages light alloys 
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The Helping Hand 


in making your money earn money 


The Provincial looks after both the small 





and the large investor. There are 
three investment classes 


showing 
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all with income tax paid 
by the society. Returns are 
sure and steady and there.is 
no risk of loss — the Provincial 
has Assets of {46,000,000 and 
Reserves of over £3,000,000. 
Investments are not subject to 


2% Deposit Accounts: 
23% Paid-Up Shares. 
Ask for explanatory brochure on the subject. 3% r 


market fluctuations and withdrawals are easy. 


Subscription Shares 
(fixed regular savings) 
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Established in 1845, 
All classes of insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Rz:zpresented 
throughout the world, 
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Head Offices: 


North John St. | Lombard Sa 
LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 





Just 
look at» 
those television 


masts 


Yes, regular forest of them. Council estate, too 


Nothing surprising in that, according to the B.B.C., 
more than half the sets in the country are owned by 
working class families 


I wish there was the same demand for my products 
Have you tried to create one? 
I’m spending quite a bit on advertising 


In what papers? Do you go in the Daily Mirror, for 
example? 


Good gracious no. Personally I don’t like it 
That’s no reason for not advertising in it. The fact 





is, whether you like it or not, the Daily Mirror is the 
greatest mass market medium in the world. More than 
four million families read it every day 

Working class, most of them? 

Of course, but you and I can’t afford to be snobbish 
about that. As I said when we passed that estate just now 
—look at those television masts 


DAILY MIRROR 


HIGHEST DAILY NET SALE IN THE WORLD 
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entry into commercial competition with state support raises 
controversial international and economic problems to which 
the American authorities have so far turned a blind eye. 
Those problems are shortly to be intensified by the forth- 


coming entry into service of thirty-five Mariner class cargo 


liners, with speeds of 20 knots, built at the taxpayers’ 
expense, to be operated in commercial service by private 
companies in receipt of government subsidies. 


* * * 


Stores Foresee Hard Times 


The first sign of a recovery in retail sales was recorded 
in the statistics for March, and the latest Board of Trade 
returns show that the tempo of sales was still improving in 
May. The index of weekly sales (which has been re-calcu- 
lated on a new base of 1950=100) rose from 1o1 in April 
to 109, and there is no reason to suspect that this improve- 
ment has not continued. But in recent weeks the chairman 
of Harrods has thought it necessary to warn shareholders 
that his company may not be able to maintain its present 
dividend, and soon afterwards the John Lewis group 
announced cuts of § per cent in all salaries below 600, 
10 per cent in those betweeri £1,000 and {£2,000 and 20 
per cent in those above £2,000, For some months there 
have been signs that department stores, and especially 
those in the central London area, have come up against 
special trading difficulties in addition to the broad effects of 
the sales recession that they shared with all types of retailer, 
and they do not appear to be attracting as big a share of the 
improved trade as some of their competitors. In May, when 
sales of non-food merchandise by the big retailers were 3 per 
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cent higher than a year ago, those of the department stores 
were actually t per cent lower. A comparison with other 
types of large retailer shows that sales by the multiples were 
7 per cent higher, and those by the co-operatives 2 per cent 
lower. May, however, was the first month in which the co- 
operatives have shown a bigger fall in trade, compared with 
the previous year, than the department stores. The evidence 
is not conclusive, but the accompanying chart does suggest 
that the multiple stores are capturing a higher proportion 
of the rising sales than either of their big competitors. 

The special difficulties of trading in the west end of 
London seem likely to affect the stores’ prospects for the 
remainder of their financial year. Harrods and John Lewis 
have the great proportion of their interests concentrated in 
this area. So, of course, has Fortnum and Mason, a company 
that has lately made a number of internal changes. When, 
in May, sales of non-food merchandise in the country as a 
whole were 3 per cent higher than in the previous year 


(when the retail boom was nearly over), sales in the central © 


and west end areas were 3 per cent lower, For the first 
four months of the retail trading year (i.e., February-May) 
sales are down by 7 per cent for the country as a whole, but 
by 17 per cent in these particular London districts. Taken 
together, these trends suggest that it is the better-class goods 
that have suffered most from the retail slump of the past nine 
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or ten months, although here and there individual luxury 
retailers have prospered. The department store is not an 
economical method of retailing ; it involves carrying heavy 
stocks of a wide variety of merchandise, in violation of the 
fundamental principles of good stock-keeping. The stores 
are therefore especially vulnerable to any sharp recession in 
sales or to rapid falls in price such as have taken place in the 
past months. They also feel with particular severity the loss 
on stock valuations that results from reduction in rates of 
purchase tax. 


* * * 


Scottish Banks’ New Charges 


An important change in the traditional system of bank 
charges in Scotland was announced by the seven Scottish 
banks last week, and will take effect on September rst. The 
Scottish banks have never followed the system—always im- 
portant and now very widespread in England—of charging a 
commission for the conduct of current bank accounts ; they 
equally abstained from the practice, common in England 
until the Daltonian intervention in monetary policy in 1945, 
of allowing interest on current account balances. Instead, 
they have worked on a principle that has always seemed 
peculiar to people in England, of levying an ad valorem 
charge on the recipient of a cheque for the work of collecting 
it for him. The general rule has been to charge 1s. per cent 
on any cheque paid into or encashed at a branch other than 
that upon which it was drawn, though exceptions have been 
granted for London cheques and for certain “ local ” cheques 
in Scotland. This system has long been a source of grievance 
among beneficiaries of cheques, especially those to whom it 
was unfamiliar ; but it also has the anomalous result that the 
banking charges bore no definable or consistent relationship 
to the cost of providing facilities to those directly benefiting 
from them—the account-holders, in their capacity of drawers 
of cheques. Partly for these reasons, and partly because the 
Scottish banks, like their bigger brothers in England, have 
‘een feeling the pressure both of rising costs and (probably 
even meze acutely) of falling gilt-edged, they. haye now 
decided to move towards a system resembling the English 
practice. 


From September 1st the traditional practice of charging 
for cheque collections is to be discontinued. Instead, the 
banks will levy a specific charge on current account-holders 
of 6d. for each cheque (except for cash drawings on the 
drawee branch), with a minimum charge of tos. a half-year. 
This new system, though resembling the English practice, will 
of course be much more formalised, in line with the Scottish 
tradition of standardisation of banking charges and allowances. 
An even more striking difference is that the commission 
charges are to be subject to an offset, in the shape of an 
allowance of interest on all current account balances exceed- 
ing £100. The allowance will be at the rate of 6d. per 
month for each complete {roo in the lowest daily credit 
balance shown during the month, but the total allowance will 
never be permitted to exceed the total of the charges due for 
cheque drawings. These two devices provide the elements 
of a rational system of charges ; but it remains to be seen 
whether the banks will find the chosen levels satisfactory 
from the standpoint of their revenues. The average cost of 
handling cheques is estimated for Scotland, as for England, 
to be fully 1s. per item, so that some small accounts may 
still be unremunerative on a direct reckoning. Customers 
whose accounts make special demands will, however, be_sub- 
ject to additional charges, to be settled by negotiation. * 


* * * 


EMI Changes Speed 


Like a timid bather, Electric and Musical Industries 
Limited is carefully testing the temperature of the water 


. before taking its plunge into the market for long-playing 


records. It is sending to the United States a batch of tape 
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recordings and one or two long-playing “ masters,” to be dis- 
tributed there by RCA-Victor which, since the ending of 
EMI’s agreement with the American Columbia company, is 
the only channel for the placing of EMI’s recordings in the 
United States: The tape ‘recordings will be transposed by 
Victor on to two types of long-playing record, a 12-inch disc 
making 33} revolutions a minute on the turntable and playing 
for about 25 minutes a side, and a 7-inch disc played at 
45 rpm. and lasting only as long as the traditional 78 rpm 
records. The decision to launch into the short 45 rpm records 
has presumably been based on the fact that some of EMI’s 
most popular works are far too short for the long 33 rpm 
record that has so far provided the main appeal of the long- 
playing catalogues. ; 

The handful of long-playing “masters” sent to Victor 
are presumably duplicates of those being recorded in prepara- 
tion for the release of the first long-playing “ His Master’s 
Voice” records on the home market in October. EMI has 
still not announced the speed chosen for these records. The 
company has delayed its action in this sphere for a full two 
years after its main rival, Decca, had introduced “LP” to 
Britain; the delay being attributed to its unwillingness to make 
a premature choice between the speeds (and sizes) of micro- 
groove. records. Of the two American companies handling 
EMI records in the United States, Columbia favoured 334 
rpm while Victor launched the smaller 45 rpm record (with 
an abnormally large centre hole to accommodate a special 
record changer, and therefore requiring a special auxiliary 
spindle). This divergence presented a pretty problem in 
diplomacy to EMI. Appearances suggest that it has been 
solved by adopting both systems, but not before Columbia 
had terminated its agreements with’ EMI and found a new 
European distributor for its records. Columbia, four years 
ago, was the first company to put long-playing records on 
the market, and access to its extensive catalogue of 33 rpm 
records would have made EMI’s task of catching up with 
Decca much easier than it will be without that assistance. 
Victor has only a small 33 rpm catalogue, and it is significant 
that some of the recordings sent to America have been made 
from old records in EMI’s 78 rpm catalogue. The quality 
of recordings.transposed from short- to long-playing records 
by other companies has not generally been regarded as satis- 
factory. It is, however, the only.way in which a company can 
build up a comprehensive long-playing catalogue at short 
notice, and EMI appears confident that it has evolved a 
technique for doing so that overcomes earlier defects. If so, 
it will earn the gratitude of an increasingly discriminating 
record-buying public—and one that is especially exacting in 
its demands for “ LP,” 


* * * 


Cotten’s Bid for Freedom 


On its first test, the restoration of partial freedom to 
the cotton market has provoked only a moderate response. 


Only 47 firms covering 60 ‘mills with a total of 5 million - 


spindles (1§ per cent of the spindleage capacity of Britain) 
have elected to buy the whole of their raw cotton privately ; 
162 firms comprising 210 mills with a total of 23 million 
spindles (68 per cent of the industry) have elected to con- 
tinue to buy wholly from the Raw Cotton Commission. The 
remaining 15 firms (55 mills with a total number of spindles 
amounting to 6 million) have decided to buy part of their 
cotton supplies privately and part through the commission. 
A few firms have still to reply. On the basis of last year’s 


consumption, 29:per cent of Britain’s cotton imports will now — 


be handled privately. This proportion is higher than was 
first expected, but it is hardly a resounding demonstration 
of Lancashire’s faith in private purchase. Those mills that 
have contracted out will begin to import their own supplies 
from September 1st ; but until these shipments arrive, the 
commission will continue to supply them. 


The decisions that have been taken are not irrevocable ; 


* 
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spinners will be allowed to review their choice at the begin. 

ning of each season. In addition, during the first year those 
that have contracted out may, under certain’ conditions, 
resume buying from the commission. Given these safe. 
guards, it is, perhaps, surprising that less than a sixth of the 
cotton industry has decided to return to private buying, 
particularly as Lancashire has not been slow to criticis« the 
RCC. The complicated procedure of licensing and the 
system of exchanging “ dollar-entitlements ” no doubt scared 
all but the bravest of spinners. If this dual system of private 
and government purchase is to be successful, both sides must 
work together. There will undoubtedly be mistakes and 
difficulties, but the temptation to blame the other must be 
resisted. The commission, for its part, must accord the 
same cover facilities to the spinners who have contracted out 
as to those who have elected to remain with it, for it con- 
tinues to operate the cover scheme for the whole industry. 
These new buying arrangements must be accepted as an 
experiment——an experiment that is intended to discover not 
only the best method of procuring raw cotton for Lancashire 


~ but also a way to restore freedom to other controlled markets 


that deal in dollar commodities. 


* * * 


Another “No” to Premier Petrol 


Once again, an unsuccessful approach has been made to 
the Government to allow the sale of branded, and therefore 
first-grade, petrol in the U.K. This time the request was put 
forward by the Shell and B.P. interests, following the refusal 
in February when there was a joint approach with other com- 
panies. The Shell and Anglo-Iranian en oe whose pro- 
ducts are distributed in this country by Shell-Mex and BP, 
have almost completed a {100 million programme of refinery 
expansion. This programme includes the construction of 
four of Britain’s six catalytic crackers, which are specialised 
refinery units from which the best quality petrol is produced. 
The potential sales of premier grade petrol are, no doubt, a 
matter of speculation ; the already high cost of motoring 
might tend to reduce the consumption of premier grade 
petrol below the pre-war level, when two out of three 
motorists bought premier grades. On the other hand, the 
additional cost is proportionately much less than it was when 
the petrol tax was only 9d. a gallon against 2s. 6d. today, and 
the added efficiency secured by running a vehicle on premier 
grades may tempt commercial users to buy the better quaiity 
petrol, particularly since many light goods vehicles today 
have precisely the same engines as private cars, 

Mr ‘Geoffrey Lloyd has said that he is very anxious that 
the best qualities of petrol should once again be on sale in 
this country. There are indeed strong technical arguments 
for the return of premier grade petrols. These include not 
only the savings in consumption that would result but also 
the need to satisfy the motor gnc requirements for a 
better quality petrol in order to provide an adequate proving 
ground for British vehicles to be sold abroad. There is a!so 
the consideration that the “cat crackers” will be yielding 
large quantities of those gases, such as ethylene and butylene, 
on which is based the rapidly developing petroleum chemical 
industry, itself a great dollar circar: Geaamtlie, the cracking 
plants, unless they can be used for the purpose for which 
they were designed, must of ne ity be uneconomi al 
(Shell’s Stanlow plant cost between £8 million and {9 
million) while the motorist and the motor industry are being 
deprived of a first quality product. At every stage, there 
has always been some impediment to using these plants {or 
the purposes for which they were designed ; dollars are short, 
or Abadan is seized, or the time is i This habit 
of saying “no” is becoming tedious. In view of the sub- 
stantial issues at stake—issues affecting the export prospe:'s 
of the British motor industry as well as the petroleum indu:- 


try—a public review of the complicated factors that are i9- 
volved would be welcome, Se 
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Sy vs Satay 


- +» that the new Sobranie 
to warn you Straight Cut Virginia 
will make you a confirmed smoker for life. 
There'll be no turning back — its smooth smoking, 
its inimitable flavour will captivate you. Here 
is Sobranie’s age-old tradition happily wedded 
to the Virginia 
vogue of today. 


——— 


'The Chairman looked almost alarmed 


SOBRANIE 
Straight cut 
virginia 
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when I gave him the figures’ "Those 





are three weeks too soon to be 
trustworthy" said he. 'When I 
iconvinced him he asked “Have you suddenly 
become a genius?" ‘It’s a possibility 
to be considered with cautious optimism’ 
I told him, but he knows as well as I 
do a lot of the headache has gone out of 
our accounting since we installed the 


Powers-Samas punched card system’ 


There is a range of Powers-Samas 
machines for every type of business 


POWERS-SAMAS 






Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, 
Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.!. 





A Noble Scotch —Blended for Connoisseurs 
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Burmah Oil Plans 


A capital programme that thay cost Burmah Oil between 
{£20 and £25 million in the next five or six years is the latest 
development to rectify the shortage of refinery capacity out- 
side the United States that has faced the oil industry since 
the seizure of Abadan. At the annual meeting of Burmah 
Oil, Sir Kenneth Harper revealed that the company, in 
alliance with Shell, is to build a new refinery at Bombay to 
supply a large part of the Indian market formerly supplied 
from Abadan. Burmah Oil’s share in the cost of this new 
refinery will be about £9 million. 


The curtailment of refinery capacity occurred when 
demand in the Far East, as throughout the rest of the world, 
was rapidly increasing. To meet this expansion in trade, 
Shelli and Burmah Oil are co-operating further in a plan to 
build new installations and depots to extend their distribut- 
ing capacity in India and Pakistan ; Burmah Oil will provide 
about £6} million of the money required for these projects. 
The building of tankers, together with expenditure on 
another capital project as yet i and still under 
consideration, might swell the total of Burmah Oil’s new 
investment during the next few years to £25 million. The 
company hopes to finance these developments without 
approaching the market for new money. At the end of last 
year it held about £134 million in short-dated government 
securities, but the full costs of the plans that have been 


- decided upon, or are in mind, will call for the continued 


ploughing back of a high proportion of net earnings. If this 
prospect is not sufficient to convince shareholders that. divi- 
dend restraint will be the order of the day, they will note Sir 
Kenaeth’s warning that the proposed scrip bonus of ordinary 
shares does not imply any promise of an increased distribu- 
tion of odin a the future. 


* a * 


Efficiency in Steel Construction 


The report. of the Anglo-American Productivity Team 
on methods of preparing and. erecting big steel structures 
suggests that superior efficiency in American production is 
not confined to the highly mechanised, mass-production 
industries. Both in producing bridge and structural steel- 
work and in erecting bridges and steel-framed buildings 
the output pet man and speed of erection is higher in the 
United States than in Britain. Yet, according to the team, 
“the _ breakdown of skills and operations common in 
mechanised industries cannot be used to any great extent.” 


A number of reasons are suggested. In the first place, 
where large fabricated sections have to be handled in the 
works, shop lay-out and handling dewces can help the 
regulareflow of materials) and cut down the labour needed to 
handle the materials and finished sections. Two other 
factors simplify work on the shop floor—the specialisation of 
production and preparation of detailed drawings before 
fabrication is “started. American companies building 
mechanical handling plant tend to specialise on certain com- 
ponents, such as chains and sprockets. They will sell as 
much as three-fifths of their output and are content to buy 
their other requirements. a“ 


Much of the report is highly technical. It contains sug- 
gestions that the British standard for welded joints should 
be reviewed so that thinner plates may be used, with conse- 
quent economies. British steel fabricators are also handi- 
capped, it appears, by the inability of British road or rail 
transport to carry finished structural units as large as those 
transported to the erection site by American railroads. This 
makes for higher assembly costs on the site. But the report 
makes one general, and highly important, point about the 
“economical and flexible use of labour ”"—which is all the 
more significant because it is dealing with precisely those 
industries where it has not proved possible to break down 


skilled operations into a number of simple, repetitive jobs. - tea growing countries. 


s 


J 
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This bri the team straight up inst the problein of | 

ta a Se Peete cules and 
shop practices will make it difficult to introduce into this — 
country the flexibility that so impressed the team in America, | 
And, apart from the record of speedier erection in the USA | 


British trade union organisation. 


steel erectors at work on ican building sites do not 


enjoy either a guaranteed week or payment for “wet-iime.” — 


* * * 


Entrepot in Tes 


__ The announcement by the Indian Government last week 
that it has agreed to the resumption of the re-export of [odian 


tea by Britain to the Continent is not likely to increase 
Mincing Lane’s tea trade, at least not for the present. British 
re-exports of tea are permitted only under special licence, 
and the British Government must determine when full scale 
re-export is to be resumed. It will not alter the present 
arrangements so long as consumers in this country are unable 
to buy all the tea they require. However, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the re-export trade must wait until rationing 
is ended ; if, when the ration is increased to 2} oz. per week 
this month, consumption does not rise to the full amount, the 
question might be reviewed. The British Government would 
undoubtedly never consent to lift the ban on re-exports to 
only one area, as India now proposes. 

Last year when the London tea market was reopened, 
India and Ceylon were~anxious to prevent the rebirth of 
London as the world’s tea centre; they hoped instead to 
maintain Colombo and- Calcutta as the international markets. 
This year, tea faces a buyers’. market and the growers are 
clearly worried by the weakness in prices. India’s first con- 
cern now is to expand tea consumption wherever possible ; 





Unirep Kincpom’s RE-Exports oF TEA 
(thousand Ib.) 
| 1938 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 


le eeeneneenenensternnenens 


Irish’ Republic. | 18,273 16,350 6,653.— | — | 







li na 
Germany....., 8,018 160, 281; 304 | 1,194 | 1,002, 2.578 
Netherlands... | 2,063) 18,142: 4,982)1,499 | 313 654 525 
Poland and 
Tinaeiil.. os 0:8 | 2,395) 1,900 1 3 =) | — 
RGR 1s. ¥ 6% | 8,550; 2,500 — — 1} 1 l 
United States.. |13,146 — |- 2 59) 66) 136 377 
Argentina... ... | 1221. — 4 1 9; S227 9 16 
Other Countries | 12,427) 5,826 2,366) 4,353 16,725 |10,867 9.236 


nmi | enn teneepsemanen 





[a et 
TOTAL 6% 5 ces 


; ; ; ‘ “Sa 
66,093) 44,878, 14,300 6,317 8,652 | 12,760 1.177 





Source : ‘International Tea Committee. 





and London, although no longer the all-important mark: it 
once was, could still play a vital part. Admittedly, macy 
countries. grew accustomed to doing without Mincing [ »1¢ 
during the war and have continued to import much of their 
tea direct from the Far East, but there is still no other mar‘ct 
that possesses such a wide knowledge of blending and tasting 
and where teas from almost all countries in the world a0 
be obtained. 


Before the war re-exports of tea from this country averaz:4 
about 70 million lb a year, but in 1951 they amounted to on'y 
13 million lb. The resumption of the Indian tea trade with 
the continent would not bridge the gap, as coffee is the prin- 
cipal beverage on the continent and only a small quantity »! 
tea is consumed. Ireland was this country’s best custom<c 
for tea before the war, but since 1947 it has obtained ‘-2 
direct from, its own buying mission in the Far East. Tic 
second largest market for Britain’s tea trade before the Ww: 
was the United States, but it is unlikely to regain its prew 
size. Almost all tea now reaches America direct from (i: 
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Consent of Her Majesty's Treasury has been obtained to this issue in compliance = the 
Guarantees) Act, 1 


Order made under Section 1 of the Borrowing (Centrel and 





GOVERNMENT -OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CONVERSION LOAN 


OFFER OF CONVERSION TO HOLDERS oF 


£11,789,758 Commonwealth of Australia 3+ per Cent. Registered Stock, 1950-1952, 


mto 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
4; PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1960-1962, 


at the rate of £98 per cent. 


Interest payable 15th March and 15th September, 
Six months’ Interest wilf be paid on 15th March, 1953, 

















he Government of the re bag ee will comply with the requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, In order that Trustees may Tnvest 


the Steck, subject to 





Commonwealth Bank of Australia is authorised by the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia te offer to holders of £11,789.758 Commonwealth of Austratia 3) per cent. Registered 
Btock, 1960-1902, maturing 15th September, 1952, Conversion ef their holdings, in whole or in 
pa to an equal nominal amount of Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 4} per 
cent Kegistered Stock, 1960-1962, on the terms set forth in this prospectus. 


I pal of the pew Loan will be repaid in Londog at par on 15th September, 1942, the Govern- 

the ¢ ‘Cominsnweaith of Australia having the option to redeem the Stock at par, in whole 

or .rt, on or after 15th September, 1960, on giving three months’ notice by public advertisement. 

in, which has been oved by the Australian Loan Council, i authorised by Acts 

f 1919, No. 18 of 1921, No. 6 of 1928, No. 4 of 1929 and No. 46 of 1944, of the Parliament 

t romonwealth of Australia, and is issued in accordance with @ law passed by that Parliament 

which the Commonwealth of Australia, as from let July, 1929, took over the debts of the 

: The direct liability of the Commonwealth to Stockholders and Bondholders tn 

espect of the Loans se taken over was confirmed in the Financia: Agreements (Commonwealth 

y) Act, which became law In March, 1932. 

Holders who convert will receive on 15th September, 1062, a cash payment of £2 per cent. 

req ting the difference between the issue price of the new Stock and the redemption price of 
} Loan. They wil] also receive the usual six months’ interest payable on that date. 

Sit months’ Interest on the new Stock will be paid on 15th March, 1963. 


I s accepting the offer of conversion must lodge their acceptances on the appropriate 
mpanied by the relative Bteck Certificates, at Commoxweanen Bayk oF AUSTRALIA, 


partment, 8, Old Je London, E.0.2. These forms have been posted to the Btock- 
in the case of jotat accounts, to the Stockholder first named in such accounts, 
Any ( inmonwealth of Australia 34 per cent. Registered Stock, 1960-1952, not converted will 
me pai fat par on 15th September, 1992, together with the six months’ interest then due. 


ks of the Commonwealth of Australia 34 per cent. Registered Stock, 1950-1952, will 
Instructions as to the diepoeal 


a 


a 


s Statea, 


a @aee 


losed for transfers on the evening of 14th August, 1952. 
ption moneys must be lodged at CommoxweaLtn Baxk oF AUsTRaLta, Stock Department, 
£, Ola Jewry, Loudon, E.0.2, om the prescribed forms, which will be forwarded in due course. 


The Stock now offered will be registered and transferable in any amount by deed, at 


CoMMONWEALTH Bank OF AverRaLia, Stock Department, &, Old Jewry, London, B.C.2. Stamp 
duty on all transfers will be paid by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. Interest 
Warrants will be transmitted by post at the Stockholders’ risk, and in the case of joint accounts, 


tbe warrants will be forwarded to the person first named in the account, unless instructions to 
whe contrary be given. 

Commonwealth of Australia Stocks Issued and payable In London and the interest thereon, 
the property ef persons not domiciled in Australia, are not, and will] not be, subject to any taxes, 


duties or levies In Anstraiia. 

All Commonwealth Loans, all Loans issued by the several States and now taken over by the 
Commonwealth and all Leans guaranteed by the Commonwealth, carry a Sinking Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of the National Debt Sinking Fund Act, 1923-1934, and the 


Financial Agreement Acta. 
In the case of all such Loans, om. following contributions to the Sinking Fund must be made 
out of Commonwealth, and State’ Revenues :— 

6) On the present Conversion Loan .and all Loans existing on 30th June, 1927, including 
such Loans when converted into other Loans, a minimum of 7s. 6d. Australian currency 
per £108 per annum; 

b) On any new Loan, 108. Australian currency per £100 pér annum. 

In the case of Loans raised in the United Kingdom the contributions stated above are in 
Tespect of each £100 sterling. 


The amount of Sinking Pend moneys for nse 
195°, has not yet beem allocated by the N 


Spp/otimately £3,125,000 Sterling. 


London during the year ending 30th June, 
Debt Commission, but & is expected to be 





Commonwealth Bank of Australia ie further authorised to offer for subscription im cash 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 44 per cent. Stock, 1960-1962, to an 
arn wt sufficient to-hake wp, with the Stock converted; the above total of 11,769,756. 

PRICE OF ISSUE £08 per cent. 


Payable £16 @ © per cent on Application. 
218 @ 0, a» w Teh August, 1962. 
£70 0 © ,, » » 15th September, 1952. 


£98 G 0 per cent. 
x Interest payment of Ss. 44. (Jess tax) per £100 Stock will be made on 15th September, 1952. 


Cash sopiications an the prescribed formas wil be received st Someneeen 
Av arnt le, Steele E.c end mast be Tor ohn akoaste ol 
" per cent, om the amount applied for. 















I Une eveah i ipmead easel tea cohen teeiis Shek aise wal ak as deposit will be returned 
to the applicant, on oo ay Setenen ie unpaved ot ote elses Soe ene Sern ores 
Pc lously paid will be liable te forfeiture, atid the relative allotment to cancellation. 


ayment in tall ead ek-tnosna oes ag te aiaotea ak ak eas abe alo 


'» Certificates to Bearer in respect of Cash Allotments will be issued in denominations of 
00, £500 and £100, is cochins tot auctaeins Kattone Certificates muat be surrendered 


. ee ee i sxhanee 
OchMOSWRALTH Baw USTRALIA Cn gn om we 8, Old Jewry, London, E.0.2. Interest 
rp Ona te eee eee Sth September, 1962, will be attached to 





i. Tnteread eee ne SIE 38 Rastentie, cane exe MADE: Se wiles Se econ 
2 or eee ae Os Commetiatat Fund <8 the Usted Kington 208 Oe Cemetetonses 
; * Majesty's Treasury not directly or indirectly liable or responsible paymen' 

|" Suck or of the Interest thereon, Or for any matter resting Uhereto—40 and 41 Viet. cap. 58 


to the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1925. 





ot 


A coromission of 5s. per £100 Stock will be paid te Bankers and Stockbrokers on allotments 
made in respect of conversion acceptances and cash applications bearing their stau:p. 


Prospectuses, with Statistical Statement relating to the Commonwealth of Australia, may be 
obtained from Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Stock 8, Old Jewry, London, 
E.C.2; from Messra. R. Nivison & Co., 6, Threadsivedie Street, London, B02: and at the Offices 
of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Commonwtattn Bawk oF Averratia, 

8, Old Jewry, London, E.0.2, 
llth July, 1962, 


The List for Gash Applications will open on Tuesday, 15th July, 1952, and 


be closed at 3 p.m. on that day. 


The List for Conversions wil) be closed at 3 p.m. on 
Monday, 2ist July, 1952. 





App thoatads . Haat Be eccrsscisscsvecvitnagertpeainscyiansccwescsnesssnns 


APPLICATION FOR 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
4} PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1960-1962. 


To COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
STocKk DePaRTMENT, 8, OLD JEWRY, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


Allotment Ne. ..cvvceserseseveee 





~ hereby apply fer 


POSER ET EO EEERES CENSOR REESE TEER EESED ROEDER E OES EEE EROS OEE SE RT OES 





(say .. pounds) 
of Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 44 per cent. Registered 
Stock, 1960-1962, according to the Prospectus of lith July, 1952, and 
undertake to pay £98 for every £100 of Stock, and to accept the same or 
any less amount that may be allotted to me/us, and to pay for the same in 
conformity with the terms of the said Prospectus, 


enclose the required deposit of £_ .» being £10 per cent. 





‘on the amount applied for. 


« declare that the applicant(s) is/are not resident outside the Scheduled 


Territoriest and that the security is not being acquired by me/us as the 
nominee(s)§ of any person(s) resident outside those Territories. 


TI NS inci aciei hectic eiairinenclelimcenepeinicn 
Piease 
write Name in full 
distinctly. [Biock Larrens] (State Title, if any, or whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


15th July, 1952. 


© Jf this declaration cannot be made it should be deleted and a Form D (obtainable fron: « Banker 
or Stock broker) completed as to declaration 2A and the Certificate appended thereto should 
accompany this application. 
soaces ommanes in Been Senteeeee exeept Canada), the Irish 
ble, British Trust Territories, British Protectorates Protected States, Burma 
Trag, Jeeland, the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, Libya. 


§ The definition of “ nominee” is given im the Bank of England’s Notice E.0. (Securities) L. 





N.B.—Applications must be for amounts of not less than £100 and 
2 in muttipies of £100. 
Cheques should be made payable to BEARER and should be crossed thus : 





Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
aj¢ Australian Loan. 
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Company Notes 


Courtaulds.—Sir John Hanbury-Williams’ 
statement accompanying the full accounts of 
Courtaulds can be regarded as an interim 
report. As it was written in June, Sir John 
is wisely reserving his comments upon the 
immediate trading outlook until the annual 
general meeting to be held at the end of this 
month. Sir John indicates that the present 
slump in sales has been largely confined to 
dress fabrics and household materials, and 
he specifically mentions that demand for 
industrial rayons has not been affected to the 
same extent—thanks possibly to the demands 
created by rearmament. Owing to the lack 
of up-to-date statistics, Sir John could offer 
no clear-cut answer to the question whether 
the present world potential in rayon produc- 
tion exceeds foreseeable demand. But after 
pointing out that if the prewar and postwar 
periods are compared, consumption of rayon 
per head has not changed substantially— 
thanks to the growth of the North American 
market—he thought it reasonable to assume 
that consumption per head will increase in 
line with any improvements in living stan- 
dards. He adds that the recession should 
weed out the igefficient producers, bus that 
“care should be exercised by all to limit 
further expansion—at any rate until the 
future is less obscure.” 


Years to March 31, 


Consolidated earnings :-—~ 1951 1952 
£ £ 

Eran WOON S666 86 AS Ce we 18,392,835 20,353,292 
Total ductus ss es dak 20,224,670 23,135,859 
Pepewciatwom sous cacavcdes 484, 5,184,898 
RO Ss ae ae ee SS eae 9,049,664 10,293,449 
ME NE 6 SES eae Ss 8,099,862 8,533,756 
Ordinary dividends ....... 1,447,500 1,417,500 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) . 1 
Retained by subsidiaries. ....... 1,556,527 2,158.4 
Fixed assets replacement reserve. 1,704,692 1, 91 12,6 
Stock replacement reserve ...... 2,800, 


Added to carry forward 


£600,000 000 
168,175 88,489 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :—~ 
Fixed assets, less de — .++ 30,172,340 33,998,825 
Net current assets Pg a! gate 22.946, 327 26,073,582 
Government securities. ......... 18,239,790 18,648,966 
eckss.| ss oat cise 13,612, 608 22,232,311 
CMS Soin, Ca caeken et taeda 9,809,320 6,449,126 
Weeder vee: 85 os Roce es bs ha 45,151,369 52,937,908 
Ordinary ¢ apital siete vas eee 24,000,000 24,000,000 


il ordinary stock at 35s. 74d. yields £6 Gs. per cent. 


After this cautious statement, with its 
admission that the slump in the textile trade 
is world wide, the ‘news that Courtaulds is 
pushing ahead with capital developments 
abroad comes as a distinct contrast. But the 
inter-weaving of the two themes of capital 
development and the present recession in 
trade does not necessarily indicate an un- 
bounded and general optimism in the future. 
It may rather suggest that the company 
believes that the overseas market holds out 
the promise of a brighter future than does 
the market at home. It is noteworthy that, 
apart from the development of pulp mills m 
Natal, these capital developments are largely 
being fostered in the United States, Canada, 
and Australia—countries, in fact, that should 
enjoy a further improvement in living stan- 
dards in the next few years. 

The development of Courtaulds’ overseas 
interests seems in. no way to have been 
abated by the trade recession, for the group’s 


outstanding capital commitments amount to 


£16 million. The capital programme, how- 
ever, has given the group’s finances an odd 
twist. The parent company has sold about 
£11 million of its holdings in government 
securities at a small profit and invested most 
of the proceeds in shares in overseas sub- 
sidiaries, which in,turn have re-invested these 
new funds, presumably only temporarily, in 
government securities. 

This re-orientation of the group’s finances 
has taken place at a time when more of the 
group’s resources had to be locked away in 
working capital. Sir John explains that the 
substantial mcreases in stocks were partly due 
to the rise in prices but more especially to 
the accumulation of raw materials and finished 
stocks as a result of the decline in sales. As 


the mills were kept running for some time 
while output was exceeding sales, the group 
has built up substantial stocks that will have 
to be liquidated before the mills can return 
to more normal production. At the annual 
general meeting Sir John may be able to 
indicate with more precision when this is 
likely to occur, 


* 


English Sewing Cotton.—Following a 
boom in sales in 19$1, English Sewing Cotton 
has been badly hit by the almost complete 
cessation of demand for weaving and knitting 
yarns, so that, at the moment “ sales are poor, 
stocks 2re high and mills are operating on 
reduced production schedules.” Mr Leslie 
Shaw, the chairman, is not content to draw 
attention to the company’s recent troubles ; 
he also warns shareholders that accounts 
drawn up in accordance with conventional 
accounting principles often create a false 
impression of prosperity. Computed by 
these standards, the group’s trading profits 
show a slight increase from £1,321,107 
to £1,370,438, bur Mr Shaw points out 
that if profits were computed on a more 
realistic basis after allowing for the cost 
of replacing fixed amd current assets a 
less satisfactory picture would emerge. Last 
year’s inflation of prices was im fact respon- 
sible for about half of the rise in the 
book value of stocks of £1.4 million (to a 
total of £4.2 million). Given the present tax 
requirements, which count the results of price 
inflation as “ profits,” all the directors can do 
is to increase the stock reserve to £1 million 
by the appropriation of £500,000 from profits. 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated earnings :—* £ é 

Remi WOOO eon b.os cco 00h 00 1,321,107 1,370,438 
Total incomes <6 ofc v0 heave es 1,655,267 1,686,585 
Depreciation: .< 6s.0.ss< issue cue 174,708 179,960 
Renee seas beaut hs ees see 670,268 749,582 
Nat MORE 6 Bartek waee soaks 757,021 724,476 
Ordinary dividends ............ 135,000 131,250 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 125 123 
Retained by subsidiaries........ 79,149 54,385 
General reserve. .....6.-.6.-08s 500,000 ‘ni 

Stun Meare. ss vanes asses iii 500,000 
Added to carry forward ........ Dr.2,427 Dr6391 

Cons. balance sheet analysts :—~* 

Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 1,634,566 1,909,018 
Net current assets ............. 3,174,411 | 3,453,593 
a 5 os 6 a a Ca oe do hy BE OS 2,808,678 4,221,590 
NN ene sts buen bu ae eee 976,451 483,354 
MOWER is oe i waccakenantes 3,046,716 3,617,817 
Ordinary capital i. 5. 6 isda 2,000,000 2,000,000 


£1 ordinary stock at 39s. yields £6 8s. per cent. 
* Excludes The American Thread Company. 


Looking towards the time when the present 
excess stocks will be liquidated and when 
“ reasonably steady employment for efficient 
producers ” can be expected, Mr Shaw makes 
some forthright comments on double-shift 
working. He suggests that there will have to 
be a marked change in attitude on the ques- 
tion of shift working if the industry is to be 
re-equipped economically and wisely. To 
replace the present spimning equipment m 
this country of 18 million mule spindles and 
104 million ring spindles would, on current 
methods of working, require 22 million ri 
spindles at a cost of between £300 and £350 
million. . But if “Lancashire’s machinery 
were to operate a reasonable number of hours 
per annum” the need would be for only 
7 million spindles at a cost of between £100 
and £120 million. The company’s own 
policy is to introduce shift working wherever 
practicable after making a careful assessment 
of the social problems which may qualify i 
economic advantages. In pursuit of this 
policy the company has leased a factory in 
Northern Ireland which will be equipped 
with modern plant and operated on shift 
working ; this factory should be ready for 
production by 1955. Rationalisation may 
indeed be the only long-term solution for 
an industry that is now having to fight hard 
for any business can secure. 
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SECURITY PRICES ANp 
YIELDS: 

















eu Seana “y Price, | Price, | y Net ee 
roneag Funds July July xe Yul 
; July ' 
| Guaranteed Stocks a ida | adie’ 1950° | Jay 
oe Ret ; gee aes *Y 8 i fs a 
N.W.B. 25% 'S1-53...| 99% 99481 1 5 6/3 oy 
N.W.B. 25% '52-54..| 9Bys) 98h 2119 5/5 4 y 
Exch. 24% 11955, 5 a oe 2 | 9h 2 710) 3 a5 
Ser. Fund. 17% 52...) | 99%) 1 10 21% 
Ser. Fund 192 83.2 983) 98112 4 ony 
Ser. Fund. 18% 54...1 | Me 2 4 1344 
{ } <4 i 
N.W.B, 25% "54-56... 958) 9648/2 5 5/3 
Fund. 28% °62-67 | 96H) 96/2 1 7 5 a 
Nat. Def. 3% "54-58 | Ee) 979° 119 5\3 iy 
War Ln. 5% "55-59. 4) 978) 2 12 42m 
Sav. Bds. 3% a aah 885° 2 12 $y 
Fund. 24% "56-61...| 89; 9b 212 6/4 ayy 
Fund. 3% '59-69....) 82) | 83 {21710 404 
Fund. 3° "66-68 ....| 82g* 835" 2 16 11 4 4 g 
Fund. 4% '60-90....| 945 | 955 { .* 135 
Sav. Bds. 3% "60-10... Glh) 822216 9 494 
Sav. Bds. 25% "64-67; 80} / 81 | 2 18 4 15 Wh 
Vty. Bds 4%, '20-76 .| 1 OR i2 3 9143 & 
Sav. Bds. 3%, "65-75 .| 784} 78}* 2 16 49% 
Consols 4% 1957..... ; 82297 827%: 211° 0141 # 
Convers, 54% 1961... 73%) 74%/2 910415 ¥ 
Treas. 23% 1975..... 54 Shi 2 TU ¢uw 
Treas. 3% 1966...... 632} 64/2 9 2.444 
Treas. 34% '77-80 ...) 83% | 1212 714 9 
Redemp. 3% '86-96..| 74) | 74$ | 210 11/4 61 
War La 3%... ..05.. .s mitk 46 ¥ 
Console 24% ........ | 55t*) a 661487 
Br. Elec. 3% 68-73 ..| 794/ a 21611140 w 
Br. Elec. 3% "74-77 , .| me (215 7/49 9) 
Br. Elec. 44% °74-79 | 91 | tie gusts 
Br. Elec. 34% ’76-79 .| bs 859/212 1.494 
| ; 
Br. Tpt. 3% °78-88../ 73%) 74h) 214 2/490 
Br. Tpt. 3% "68-73 . “| 794 217 1/408 
Br. Gas $% "90-95 . | ME) Wl 2 sieeu 
Br. Gas 3% 69-71 ...| 87] | 88 (213 8/400 
Br. I. &S. 34% cae 84%) 849°, 212 2490 
ee a Sie ee ge ee Catal 
(e) To earliest date. {f) Flat yield. (2) To latest date 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * iix dividend 
a —————- 
Last Two | Ee | Price, | Yield 
Dividends | ‘tec July 2, | Juty 9,| July9 
woe | ae | 
a ' és a 
20 a) 4B bAngio-Am. 10/-.| 415 1 
5 a 25 biAnglo-Iran {1.. 563 
Tha! 12}d\Assoc. Elec. ‘ 69/6 | 69/ i 515 1 
Tha} 20 biAssoc. P.Cem. fil 91/3 | 93/9 514 
#22}c, 10 a Bass {1........| \LL/S 26/3 7 18 
10 a, 10 bBoots 5/-...... -19/- | 19 5 55 
4a, 8}b'Brad. Dyers {1.| 23/6 24/9 10 28 
106(i), 4 Br. Celanese to} 20/6 | 21/10} 6 2 1, 
ges Pe ‘Br. Motor Cp. 6/-| 28/14 | 28/1) ia 
8a\ 12 6 Br. Oxygen fl. | 68/6 | 69/- (51511 
3b J3aCan. Pac, $25. .| | $654 451 
15 ¢ © 2palCumard £1... .. }3i> | 3y- 9BT 
Sai WbCoats f1.-..... , 41/6 | 43/- (5165 
5 a 646/Courtaulds e- 33/6 | 35/% 6 6 4 
as te Distillers 4/- | 2078) | ays, : ; ; 
c¢} ithe: Dunlop {1..... 5/--~ | 45/ 
12hc 15 bord Pt SF isis 46/6 | 47/5 6 10 
22hc, Tha Gen. Elect. 61..| 76/6 | 79/6 5154 
5a 10 biGuest Keen {1 .| 50/~ | 50/- 6 0% 
17 6. 7 a Guinness £1....| 60/7} 60/74% 5 10 le 
Sho 44a Hawker Sid. 1. 33/3 /9 5 1 
3a 10 dilmp. Chem. {1.| 42/9 | 43/9 5a 
| 1846] tmp. Tobmeeo gy 82/6 | 85/- 7 10 ! 
$2¢) $2.6c\Int. Nick. ap | $829) $823 522 
lige 17} J"burg Con. | 56/1 (e5/- 674 
30 & @Laac. Cotton £1 Pa. | 36/3" 8 5 8 
Tha) 10 b Lon. Brick £1..| 56/3 | 58/9 | 5 19 2 
15a} 65 Marks &Sp. 8 3/3 | 37/6 5 5% 
634) 15$4| Monsanto eS... | 22/6 | 23/9 (449 
8 a 1S. ss | 45/6 47/- 6% 4% 
Tha 17 Lae 4/6 (7 40 
#85 ct100 © Pradentl ar f 33 | 3H 
200 60 ‘alRhokana £1. 2 | 24 8199 
5a 10 d)Rolls R maa 16/6 |5 65 
+5 al t10 ee, 1./78/9exb 80/-xb, 5 4 i 
125 ube Invest. £1. as (516 417 : 
15 Sat. & Newall £1.| 19/4) | 80/- | > 9 
5 is a 7; : ‘| 439 a5/- |6 0 
0 o eicwades Castle “fl 20/6 | 20/6 6 1m 
56 5 aUinionDisc.{1..) 37/— | 38/- 5 Se 
t Molass. 10/-| 30/6 | 30/6 6 91” 
50 c| 50 cU. Sua Be | 38/9 38/9 [2 6 
| 10 bVickers £%...,| 40/9 | 42/- | 519} 
2745 15 a Woolworth S/-;.| 39/S 7 39/3 (5 
4 Int. or dew 1 Din Sian liane 3 
ter - ff 
basis mle oy 0 tla sp ist 
7%. ove ‘et ne Ee basis 19:8% 
(n) ¥ «div. pene at tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 5 days ended July 5, 1952, total 
ordips revenue was {£65,444,000, against 
ordina expenditure of {59,706,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £511,000. Thus, in- 
cludi nking fund allocations of {6,877,000 
the deficit accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
{195,738,000 compared with a surplus of 
418.960,000 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 








July | July 
7, 5, 
1951 1952 

Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
thousand) 


227,183) 285,67 ; 360 
24,700; 22,5 
57,200 41,60 
17,600) 13,85 
65,600, 76,5 













Sur-tax ‘ 123, 
Estate, etc., Duties) 175, 
Stamps .| $7, 
Profits Tax & EPT}| 452, 
Excess Profits Levy 5, 


























Speciz ntribu- 

tion and other) > 2, ; | 40 

lnland Revenue 
Total ly d Rev 261872 393,328) 440, 707] 32,190; 42,800 
Customs. ....ases 1043500] 264,536, 272,328) 22,242) 21,295 
Excise coees} $42,0 \ 380 
Total Customs and] | 

Excise .....40: 11815500) 449,336: 452,520) 23,024) 21,675 
Motor Duties.....}- 64,1 7,095 7,00: 634 
Sorpl’sfrom Tradg.| 12, 25,000: 3 
P.O. (Net Receipts) eee whe Bees — 
Broadcast Licences) 15,00 2,700 2,7 ws 
Sundry | 26, 2,833; 2,87 46 





Miseell. (incl. Sur- 
plus af Stores) 110, 
Total Ord. Rev... .|4661375) 905,122 956,860) 59,083) 65,444 
SeLF-BaLANcinG |—— — 
Post Office coen 209,23 
Income Tax On 
E.P.T. Refunds) 4, 


2,200; 2,600 
101) (115 
Total .... 4875516) 952,898) 987,415) 61,384) 68,159 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments 
thousand) 























Orn. EXPENDITURE! 








Int. & Man. of Nat./ 

Debt. . icc gene | ase 
Payne to N 

Ireland. ......, 1,281; 1,360 
Other Cons. Funds 2,346). 2,346 
Téa. 7,954) 3,106 
Supply Services 45,100, 56,000 
Total Ord Expd.'4230662] 88 53,054, 59,706 
Sinking Funds .../  ... $98; 511 








i 


98] 53,952) 60,217 





Seur-BaLancine 


5 
Post Office... 2. 209,23 2,200, 2,600 
Income Tax on! 
E.P.T. Refunds 1011 115 


_After decreasing Exchequer “balances by 
{923,147 to £3,329,805 the other operations 
for the 5 days increased the National Debt 
by £5,359,670 to £25,890 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 


Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 & 1921 ... 10 
Tithe Act, OMB @ Sig oe eo 300 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3)... 8,658 

‘ns 8,968 
: ET ISSUES thousand) 

a - nal ee ntasans és ieee e LGR Ses Fates Xs > 7 
“+ 5 CET a } RCE, ROI i ayes. Was ns ° 8 
EPT Reis :; ; nee ey thi cae Canine ene 141 
‘neal Authorities Loans Act, 1945, 8, 3(1)........ 4,300 
os Towns Acta; TONE IOOR eis soca cn 5 eo 2,041 

or Fin. Provs. Act, 1946, S.2(1) War Damage : 
Tom pe amnane Commission. 6... 2... ee. 6s ee +2 3,000 
Fi vu & Country Planning Acts, 1947 ».:.....-- ‘ 100 


ance Acts, 1946 and. 1947, Postwar Credits ,...° 299 





20,077 


CHANGES IN DEBT { thousand) 


RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 14,260 | Nat. Savings Certs. 300 
Other Debt :— 24% Det. Bonds .. 430 

Internal... ...... 972 |. 3% Def. Bonds... 1,195 


3% Term. Annuities 1,453 
Tax Reserve Certs. 4,188 





Other Debt -— 
External ....... 2 
Ways and Means Ad- 
VWances ...... cae 2,605 
15,232 9,873 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 










freasury 







Ways & Means 


















Bills Advances Tota: 
Gees: Be ee ure — 
: Bk. of 
Tender Tap ones Eng- Debt 
land 











3210-0 | 2165- 
i 


















2440-0} 1600-9 
<1 2500-0} 1579-& 
26} 2530-0 | 1574-< 


305-3 
320-7 
512-1 


4347-2 
4400-5 
4419-8 


4408-7 
4429-1 





May 3) 2560-0} 1537-3 
10} 2590-0 | 1521-3 


511+4 re 
317-6 0-2 





» 27) 2650-0 | 1499-4] 302-9}... 4452-3 
. 24126900! 1477-21 314-6]... 4481-8 
» 31). 2710-0| 1484-5] 299-7 4498-7 
June 7} 2750-0/ 1503-4] 307-3 a 4560-7 
» 14) 2790-07 1517-9] 273-5 | 0-3 4581-7 
w» 211 2830-0! 1504-1] 301-8 | 2-3 4638-2 
» 4336-6 309-0 | 23 4647-8 









' 
2910-0 | 1440-5] 308-9 4659-5 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount 
4 milion 


Average Aliotted 
Rate at 
oft Min. 
Allottedf Allotment Rate 


lApplhied 
” 


ditered Fe 


On July 4th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from July 7 to July 12, 1952, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 73 per cent at £99 7s. 9d., and 
applications at higher prices were accepted im full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £240 million were offered on July 
llth. For the week ended July 12th the banks were not 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


. NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 





Totals 13 Weeks | Week 
ded 






4 1952 
5 gs Certificates :-— ; 
Beeeitss so. ee. ee ves 54,700; 31,200 2,800 
Repaymients.......+++++ 39,400} 39,100 3,400 
Net Savings ......5:5+5- 15,300:\Dr 7,900,Dr 600 
Defence Bonds :-— 
Receipts idiie dee pes abies 12,389 9,870 690 
Repayments .........- es 12,440, 18,310 1,240 
Net Savings ......-..... D 51.Dr 8440) 550 
P:0. and Trustee Savings 
Banks -— ; 
ReowatS . sce cee nee 171,625) 179,534 12,946 
Repayments .........+-- 234,567; 201,814) 17,302 
Net Savings ....,......- Di 42 942 Dr 22,27: 4,356 
| 
Total Net Savi we eeseess $Dr27,693:Dr 38.64 
Interest on certificates repaid 9,532) J 
Interest atcrued......... ae 31, : 
Change in total invested. ... }— §,725}— 17 0 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 9, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1465,381,364|Other Govt 


In Bankg. De- Securities . . .; 1485,774,299 
partment... A,975,459 | Other Secs... . 696,624 
Coin dother 
than gold)... 2,513,977 
Amt. of Fid. —————— 
Issue ....... 1500,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
Cth ios ccsen 356,823 
31500,356,823 | 1§00,356,823 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ i £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 316,116,430 
3,623,360 | Other Secs.-- 46,450,698 
Public Deps:-  27,795.113| Discounts and 
Public Accts* 14,195,722; Advances... 28,667,260 
| Securities.... 17,783,438 
13,509,391 


Other Depa 353,045,488 | 
Bankers..... 283,219,473) Notes.....<+. %4,975,459 
Other Accts... 826,015 | Coin. ....ese« 1,474,374 
399,016,961 | 399,016,961 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 






1951 1952 
July } June | July i july 
ll 25 eS i 9 














1 soe + 1442-11451 -8 1465-4 
WO. 6 ob ati i sas 654% 58-3| 48-5 35-0 
Government debt and 
securities® ...... inet + 81496 -7'1496-8 1496-8 
Other securities ........ 0-8 0-7 .0-7 
Gold and coin.......... 29 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine os... 248/0) 248/0, 248/0 
blic Accounts ........ 10-6 1-9 14-2 
Treas: Special Account | 6 
alee intent amdihen tt OF 275-7) 275-0 283-2 
Others....... cvecveaee 72-5 70-8. 69-8 
Total ....cesecesesesens 372-4 376-3 380-8 
Goverment eee we hues 289-9, 280-5: 316-1 
Discounts, ete. ......+. 21-2) 46-0 28-7 
OE inno Ps tctkaredss 19-7, 47-8 17-8 
DRS 64 dncets eenaaes 350-8, 344-3; 362-6 
Banking dept. res......... 59-8 50-0) 36-4 
% mi % 
“ Proportion ”.........+«+ 13-2) 9-5 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciay issue increased from {1,450 million to £1,500 
million on June 24, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The. Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 











SILvER Goto 
1953 | London iNew York| Bombay | Bombay 
unceper ounce/per 100 tolasy - per tolal 






Cc. 
72-5 | 82-75 
5 


3 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THE MERCANTILE AND GENERAL REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


TOTAL LIFE FUND EXCEEDS £2 MILLION 


MR 


The anriual general meeting of The Mer- 
cantile and General Reinsurance Company, 
Limited, will be held on July 29th at the 
company’s chief office, 25-31 Moorgate, 
London, E.C, 


The following is a statement by the chair- 
man, Mr Hugh Kenneth Goschen, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1951:— 


During the year Mr Julian S. Crossley was 
elected to the board in succession to the late 
Sir William M. Goodenough. We feel sure 
that Mr Crossley’s “special knowledge and 
experience ‘of so many parts of the world 
where we do business will be of great value 
to us. We are most fortunate in having 
secured his services. 


I look forward once more to piSposing at 
the annual general meeting a vote of thanks 
to our management and staff. Lam sure that 
the traditions of the company have been well 
maintained, and for this we have to thank 
our general manager, Mr Calburn, our 
managers, and other officials and every mem- 
ber of the staff, 


This year we have been able to bring 
forward by several months the date of the 
publication of our accounts. As you will 
see, however, from the note~on the balance- 
sheet, this has mecessitated our having to 
make estimates in those cases where we have 
not received details of all the quarterly 
accounts from our ceding companies. Every 
care has been taken in making these estimates 
and we are Satisfied that when the final 
results are received they will vary little in 
the aggregate from the figures shown here. 

During the year the authorised share capital 
of the company was increased by £150,000 
and the paid-up share capital by £50,000. 
These increases arise from the two resolu- 
tions which were passed at the annual general 
meeting on September 25, 1951. 


RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 


I am pleased to be able to report a further 
expansion of business and, on the whole, 
satisfactory results. The net premium income 
has soared-to a mew record figure of just 
under sfx million, as against nearly five and 
a half million in 1950—an increase of about 
9 per cent. It is interesting to note the net 
premium increases of the years since the war: 
1946—14 per cent ; 1947—-26 per cent ; 1948 
—39 per cent; 1949—19 per cent; 1950— 
27 per cent. Our net premium income in 
1951 was, in fact, almost three and a half 
times that of 1945. Whilst the expansion is 
due in part to the ever-widening range of 
ovr activities and personal. connections, such 
phenomenal rates of increase are to be attri- 
outed for the most part to inflation, which 
has been:so universal during recent years. - 

It is now evident that at least in some 
parts of the ‘world this upward movement of 
prices has been halted and, if this becomes 
general, one of the major factors which has 
contributed to our increases in premium in- 
come will disappear. I think it is unlikely, 
therefore, that we shall continue to show the 


HUGH _ K. GOSCHEN’S STATEMENT 


same expansion in future years. During a 
period of generally favourable results com- 
petition for reinsurance. businéss is intensi- 
fied, the demand for reciprocity increases, 
and the professional reinsurer inevitably feels 
more keenly the competition of the direct- 
writing offices. Even so, there remains over 
the whole field of our activities a continui 
demand for the specialised organisation an 
essentially long-term business outlook of the 
professional reinsurer. -The continued sup- 
port we receive in such times from our 
friends at home and overseas encourages us 
to redouble our efforts to respond to their 
needs with a prompt, efficient, and compre- 
hensive reinsurance service, and to adapt 
ourselves the more readily to the rapidly 
changing conditions which are a feature of 
these unsettled times, 


RESULTS OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 


In the fire department our business was 
well maintained, though the increase in 
premium income was modest by post-war 
standards, due im part to a change in 
accounting methods made necessary by the 
earlier closing of our books. Although the 
year was not without its disastrous losses 
from fire and windstorm, we were able to 
close our fire account with a satisfactory 
margin of profit. 


In the accident :department the result of 
the motor business was adverse. General 
third party and aviation, and common law 
liability at home, also give cause for some 
concern. Thanks, however, to the satisfac- 
tory burglary, personal actident, and .other 
miscellaneous classes, no loss.was sustained 
on balance. 


Our marine account is making steady pro- 
gress. As you will see, we have transferred an 
amount of £25,000 from. profit and loss to 
this account. This does not mean that the 
account has made a loss—on’ the contrary, 
the experience has been fayourable—but we 
felt that it was desirable to give this fund, 
which is still young and perhaps unbalanced, 
further strength, After this transfer the fund 
will stand at 136.67 per cent of the 
premiums. As will be seen, the account has 
been charged as usual with its share of tax. 


You will notice that we are publishing for 
the first time a separate balance-sheet for the 
life department, although the figures for that 
department continue to be included in the 
company’s general balance-sheet. The life 
department has specialised in reassufance on 
the risk premium basis for over a quarter 
of a century, and approximately two-thirds 
of its business is transacted on that basis. A 
only the vasa — is reassured, the actuarial 
reserves applicable to the principal policies 
are held by the ceding offices ; for’this reason 


the portion of the life fund which’ relates to 


this section of our business is relatively small, 
However, the reserves which relate to the 
business transacted on original terms have 
frown in recent years and the total life fund 
now exceeds {2 million. The directors have 
accordingly decided that the time is now 
opportune. for the segregation of the life 
assets. : 


affected us so 


The new business figures of the life depart. 
ment show that it has lost none of its vigour: 
the net sums assured amounted to £8,748,697, 
compared with £6,503,654 in 1950. The 
gross sums assured in 1951 were £14,205,837 
as compared with the 1950 tori of 
£9,564,046. A part of the increase in the 
gross sums assured results from the use of 
the clearing house facilities for big case 
which we provide. Approximately 50 per 


cent of our gross business was transacted | 


within the United Kingdom. 
INVESTMENT POSITION 


_ The investments of the company show an 
increase of over £1 million. I have referred 
before to the difficulties inherent in an invest. 
ment portfolio, built up very largely in recen: 
years in a time of cheap money ; we do not 
have that cushion between book cost and 
market values which is the pride of many of 
the older companies. It is, therefore, satis- 
factory to be able to record that, in spite of 
a most difficult year when we had to contend 
with the policy of the new Government of 
credit réstriction and higher interest rates 
with a consequent adjustment in market 
values of securiti¢és, we are still able to show 
a small margin between the market value and 
book cost. I must, however, add that the fall 
in prices si the end.of the year has 
inevitably reduced the total market value of 
our investments, with the result that we have 
felt it prudent to make a transfer from profit 
and loss account of a further £25,000 to the 


reserves that we hold against such 
‘ eventualities. - : 


Our Canadian company, The Mercantile 
and General Saluheostes Company of 
Canada, Ltd., started busitiess on January |, 
1952, as a licefsed reinsurer in all the major 
classes except life and marine: Mr Calburn, 
who has just returned from a visit to Toronto, 
reports that the business is growing salis- 
factorily and is being developed on sound 
lines. We shall have ‘to consider increasing 
the resources of this company during the 
coming year, 

The excess profits levy, for which this 


year’s’ Budget provides, could hardly have 
‘more effectively this company 


th its small 


wi 
issued capital and its rapidly expanding 


_ business. Recent - amendments have zone 


some way to mi the provisions which 
ly, but no amount of 
amendment re the yg ae it o a tax 
on enterprise efficiency therefore a 
bad tax which should be stopped altogether 


ta 
as soon as possible. 
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sterling area had been reduced from 
£334 million over the last three months of 
1951 to £10 million over the two and a half 
months previous to his statement. Whilst, 
however, it can be said that the short-term 
position is being held, we still have to work 
out a long-term policy, to expand our export 
trade and to rebuild our foreign investments 
on which the economic strength of our 


country has for long been based. This will 
require courage and vision. 


Such a policy is nowhere better reflected 
than in the growth of the British insurance 
market, which has bestowed such priceless 
benefits. both upon our own community and 
throughout the world. The fact that this 
industry has brought in the past and con- 
tunues to bring a vital contribution to imme- 
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diate prosperity should not make us forget 
that its own fortunes and the reserves upon 
which it rests are the result of a long-term 
outlook. So, too, is it the policy of this 
company, rather than to see a quick return, 
to render. service and to help in ironing out 
the inevitable ups and downs of the insurers 
as a contribution towards the general pros- 
péerity both now and in the future. 





BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


PROGRAMME OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ~ 


INCREASING EXPANSION OF TRADING 


SIR KENNETH B. HARPER’S ADDRESS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
the members of the Burmah Oil Company, 
Limited, was held on Friday, July 4, 1952, in 
the Merchants’ Hall, 30, George Square, 
Glasgow. 

Sir Kenneth B. Harper, chairman of the 
company, presided, 


The chairman said: 

Ladies and gentlemen, with your per- 
mission I propose holding as read the notice 
convening our meeting and would call on the 
secretary to read the auditors’ report. 


The secretary, having read the réport of the 
auditors, 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
the accounts and director’s report have 
been in your hands for three weeks, and I do 
not propose to refer in detail to the figures 
this morning but if any shareholder has any 
question to ask I shall be glad to answer it 
when, in a few minutes; I formally. move that 
the accounts and report be adopted. 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


You will have noted, I hope: with approval, 
the directors’ intention to seek the Capital 
Issues Committee’s consent to. capitalise 
£6,868,257 from reserves atid issue that 
number of Ordinary shares of £1 each among 
the present stockholders in the proportion of 
one for two. It has for many years been the 
directors’ policy to finance expansion of the 
company’s business and operations out of 
accumulated undistributed profits and from 
time to time to convert part of those accumu- 
lated reserves into share capital so as to bring 
the share capital more. into line with the 
capital employed in the business. The 
present conversion is a continuation of that 
policy. If the Capital Issues Committee’s 
consent is received an extraordinary general 
meeting will be called to give shareholders 
the opportunity, which I am sure they will 
be pleased’ to. take, to pass the necessary 
resolutions. 


I must make it clear that this increase in 
share capital does not imply any promise of 
increased distribution of profits in the future. 


PROGRAMME OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


You will see in the balance sheet that 
excluding the investments in our wholly 
owned subsidiary companies, and what we 
call trading investments (that is our share- 
holdings in Burmah-Shell, Candles Ltd., and 
Oil Well Engineering Co. Ltd.) and oo 
also our investments in Iranian 
Shell, the company had a surplus of current 
assets over current liabilities at the end of 
the year ennai to about £19 million, 
including about £134 million in the form of 


British Government securities. (These stocks, 
by the way, are all short dated so we have 
escaped the full severity of the fall in price 
of Government securities.) You will be 
interested to know what the board proposes 
to do with the liquid portion of this surplus. 


We have before us during the next five or 
six years a considerable programme of capital 
expenditure, due partly to catching up with 
replacements and developments which were 
held back by the war and partly to catering 
for the increasing expansion of our trading 
business. 


The three new tankers which we are 
building will cost between them about 
£2 million. Events at Abadan, from which 
we have drawn the greater part of our 
supplies of petroleum products since we lost 
our Burma production, have caused us to 
review our future supply position and we 
have decided to build a refinery at Bombay in 
conjunction with Shell to supply a large part 
of our requirements for the Indian market. 
Our share of the cost of this refinery is esti- 
mated at some £9 million. Then to cater for 
the distribution of the steadily increasing 
trade in both India and Pakistan, Burmah- 
Shell have a programme of expansion of their 
installations, depots and other facilities and 
our Pakistan Trading Company is planning 
to build a new installation at Chittagong. Our 
share of financing these two items will amount 
to about £6}. million. 


At least one other project is under con- 
sideration and our capital programme over 
the. next five or six years may therefore 
amount to £20 to £25 million ; a very con- 
siderable figure, especially if we allow our- 
selves to look back nostalgically to costs as 
they were before the war. Costs of steel and 
other materials and of labour in our spheres 
in the East are both about three times what 
they were in 1938. It was of course obvious 
to all of us very soon after the war that we 
should have to expect increases of that order 
for several years at best and shareholders 
have shown their appreciation of that 
inescapable fact by agreeing uncomplain- 
ingly to the large sums we have been placing 
to reserve in recent years, but as a result of 
this policy we hope (1 say it without pre- 
judice) to be able to finance all the new 
expenditure I have just referred to without 
going to the market for more money ; and I 
need hardly add that every one of these 
capital developments is designed to bring 
you in in due course a better return on your 
money than is obtainable from the securities 
in which it is at present invested. 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


You will want to have an indication of 
what the Excess Profits Levy is likely to 


cost us. The answer, of course, depends on 
the amount of taxable profit, which J cannot 
forecast but on the basis of the 1951 level of 
profits and taking into account not only the 
levy but the various alterations in the 
incidence of Profits Tax, we estimate that 
the additional tax payable would have been 
about £200,000. I shall not comment on this 
regrettable political commitment, except to 
say that it contradicts the Government’s own 
policy of encoyraging production: by private 
enterprise, ; 


POSITION IN BURMA 


Turning to the events of 1951, I wish I 
could report greater progress in restoring 
stability in Burma. So far as one can see, the 
various insurgent groups which have been 
campaigning, separately or together, since 
1948. against the established Government 
made no headway last year. On the other 
hand the Government brought very little 
more of the country under their control. It 
would seem, in fact, that neither side ‘is 
strong enough to make a marked impression 
on the other, and yet onecannot help feeling 
that in a country in the state that Burma has 
been in for so long, conditions do not just 
stand still; they either improve or they get 
worse and all of us who wish to see Burma 
at. internal peace again are anxious that a 
marked and substantial improvement will 
soon become visible. 


Our own relations with the Union Govern- 
ment are most friendly. 


JOINT VENTURE 


Our plans for what has become’ known as 
a joint venture, to restore and develop the oil 
industry in Burma through the medium of a 
local company of which the three British. oil 
companies and the Union Government would 
be the shareholders, made some advance in 
the past year. The terms have now been 
agreed, subject to acceptance by the Union 
Government of the oil companies’ valuation 
of the assets to be passed over to the new 
company. The oil companies put this at the 
rupee equivalent of £15 million, in their 
estimation a proper and by no means exces- 
sive valuation. The Government’s accep- 
tance of this valuation is awaited, 

This joint venture cannot immediately pro 
vide any new or increased employment, 2 
oil companies are already producing and 
refining petroleum products at Chauk to the 
extent chat they can be economically dis- 
tributed by the available means of transport 
to the markets they can reach, and extension 
of these operations depends on the Govern- 
ment’s’ success in bringing more of the 
country under their control. 
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DENIAL SUITS 


The denial suits which we filed in 1948 
drag on inactively and the present position 
is that application has been made to the 
Burma Court to decide and pronounce, as a 
preliminary issue, on the question whether or 
not the Burma Government is legally liable 
for compensation, without going into the 
details of the amount of loss and compensa- 
tion involved. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Except in Burma, where it is still unsafe 
for parties to work in isolated jungle areas, 
we are carrying on our usual programme of 
prospecting for new sources “of crude oil. 
Although the proportion of successes to 
failures has in the past, unfortunately, been 
a good deal lower in Burma, India and 
Pakistan than is usual in, for. imstance, 
USA or the Middle East, we must con- 
tinue the search so long as there are 
reasonably promising areas to prospect in 
the countries in which we operate, as our 
scientists assure us there still are Success- 
ful results would be of great benefit not only 
to us, but also to the countries concerned. 
Last year we were testing, or preparing to 
test, six areas in India and Pakistan, but so 
far no strike of oil has been reported from 
these wells. 

The important producing and refining 
operations of the Assam Oil Company at 
Digboi continued successfully during the 
year. In Pakistan small production continued 
to be obtgined at Chakwal, in the Punjab. 


Our relations with the Central Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan and with the 
Governments of the States and Provinces in 
which our subsidiary and associated com- 
panies operate were as cordial as ever and 
were reflected in the trust imposed by the 
Governments in the companies at the time 
supplies from Abadan were cut off. 


TRADING 


The demand for petroleum products in 
India and Pakistan continued to expand, the 
increase over 1950 in our sales of all products 
being 21 per cent. While this was a substan- 
tial increase, the demand in these countries 
is still relatively very small when one com- 
pares it with countries like the USA and 
United Kingdom. For example, in the year 
1938 the consumption of petroleum products 
per head of the population was 300 gallons 
in the United States, 56 gallons in the United 
Kingdom and 1 gallon in India and Pakistan. 
In 1951 consumption per head had risen in 
the United States to 578 gallons, in the 
Un.ted Kingdom to 104 gallons, and in India 
and Pakistan to 3 gallons. 
tunately, no comparison to be drawn between 
the standards of living in the United King- 
dom and the United States and the- standard 
in these Eastern countries, but the figures 
indicate that as standards of living advance 
in the East there will be scope for a steady 
expansion of the demand for petroleum 
products. 


In general, trading in petroleum products 
was agreeably free from restrictions both in 
India and in Pakistan, though the restrictions 
on trading between India and Pakistan, 
affecting us particularly in East Pakistan, to 
which I referred last year, unfortunately still 
remain. 

Prices f.0.b. Gulf of Mexico, which. is the 
basis of oil prices the world over, showed a 
very slight upward tendency during the year, 
but there was a substantial increase in freight 
rates, resulting in higher market prices, which 
in our markets are already with import 
or excise duties and in some with sales taxes 
also. About half the price of motor spirit in 
India and Pakistan is due to such taxes. 
‘They are a favourite source of revenue to 
Governments because they are so easy, to 
collect, but they are a heavy burden for the 


There is, unfor-’ 


~ 


consumer to carry on what is no longer a 
luxury product. 


ABADAN—SUPPLY PROBLEM 


The supplies of petroleum products we 
needed for our trade in 1951 totalled over 
1 million tons, and with our Burma produc- 
tion so severely curtailed only about 26 per 
cent of this came from our own oilfields. 
The balance had to be imported and unul 
July last year came almost entirely from 
Abadan. When, therefore, Abadan closed 
down an immediate supply problem arose 
for our suppliers and for us and all of 
Abadan’s former customers. To replace pro- 
duction at the rate of 30 million tons a Year, 
which was the amount which was suddenly 
cut off, was a major and inevitably costly 
operation ; not only the finding of the oil 
itself, but the re-routeing of tankers to load 
at ports which could supply it, and that, for 
the most part, meant re-routeing to ports at 
the other side of the world. The magnitude 
of this operation can be imagined from the 
fact that in the critical two months there 
would ordinarily have been about 400 tankers 
loading at Anglo-Iranian’s two ports in Iran. 
That the transformation was effected with- 
out ay country in the world having to ration 
its distribution one can only describe as a 
remarkable achievement on the part of the 


‘international oi] industry. The problem of 


maintaining supplies to meet corsumers’ 
needs has engaged the attention of commit- 
tees, sect up under the agis of the Govern- 
ments both in the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and they have rendered the 
greatest assistance. 


LABOUR 


The level of employment of labour by 
our companies remained steady last year in 
India and Pakistan and rose by a few hun- 
dred in Burma in line with a small increase 
in activity there. Relations generally were 
good, though negotiations with the unions 


* continued to suffer from the application of 


the labour policies in those countries, particu- 
larly in India. The lack of discipline inevit- 
ably resulting from the too y reference 
by the Government to adjudicators of 


what are often excessive demands by the- 


unions and the amenableness of Indian 
adjudicators in responding to them are apt 
to frustrate the intention of the Trade Dis- 
putes Acts to get management and labour 
together. Until recently the Government of 
Pakistan appeared to set their face against 
the Indian practice of adjudication, but there 
are now signs that they, too, are tending to 
follow it. Despite the ever-present threat of 
litigation, the high standards of our welfare 
and terms of employment ensure that there 
is fundamental satisfaction among our men, 
which is greatly aided by wise and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the workers by our 
supervisory staffs. 

It may be of interest to you to know that 
in the production, refining and marketing of 
petroleum and its products we provide direct 
employment for about 22,000 men and 
women at home and abroad. Our share- 
holders number about 46,000. Those who 
supply the tools and the capital are there- 
fore just about double the number of those 
who supply the brains and the labour. The 
third partner.in business nowadays, the 
Governments, provide neither capital nor 
labour, but they took 58 per cent of our 1951 
profits. “0% 


TANKERS « 


Our poet fleet of tankers” continued to 
operate satisfactorily during the year. It 
has always beett the board's policy to keep 
our ships in thé’ best possible condition, and 
this has undoubtedly been id by their 
long service, aided by the loyal and efficient 
services of our: officers and engineers. The 
three new tankers now building are small 
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ships of 8,400 tons each, suitably designe 


for the Eastern ‘ports with which we trac 
The first of them was launched six week 
ago and is expected to come into service ig 
October this year. We expect delivery of 
the other two about the middle 


STAFF 


I would ask: you to accord your apprecia. | 


tion of the continued good work of the staf 
of our group of companies, both at home ang 
in the East, ashore and afloat, uncer the 
guidance of your managing director, M; 
Abraham, and of Mr Eadie, whose .ppoint- 
ment a year as assistant Managiny direc. 
tor was so fitting. You will have appreciated 
from whaz I have said today that difficulties 
of many different kinds arise from day to day 
in the conduct of the business and we are 
fortunate in the managements and staff we 
have to deal with them. 


Mr Abraham, Mr _ Eadie, and Colone | 


Spens all visited our Eastern properties lax 
year. I shall be asking Colonel Spens tp 
second the adoption of the report and 
accounts and I hope he will take that oppor. 
tunity to give you some impressions from his 
visit. 


I now beg to propose that the report of the 


directors and the audited statement of 
accounts including the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account to December 31, 
1951, presented to this meeting be received, 
approved and adopted, and I call upon 
Colonel Spens to second this motion. 


Colonel Spens, in seconding the motion, 
said that having been a director since 1936, 
he felt it was high time that he went to sec 
the property of the company. 

Along with Mr Eadie, the assistant manag- 
ing director, he went to Rangoon to our ail- 
fields at Chauk in Burma, and Digboi in 
Assam, Golmuri where the Tinplate Com- 

y is situated, which is associated with 
ata, to Chittagong in Eastern Pakistan, to 
Chakwal in Pakistan near Rawalpind:, where 
we also have oilfields, and our prospecting 
area in Baluchistan, He also saw the activi- 
ties of our associated distributing company 
Burmah-Shell in India and Pakistan. 

So far as Rangoon was concerned, he said 
that he was much i with our good 
relations with the Government, 
particularly those of Mr Abraham, the 
managing director, and those in charge of 
the management on the spot. 

As regards all the other activities, he was 
greatly struck with the foyalty of the staffs, 
and their esprit de corps. He met many 
Scotsmen, and he was very glad to find that 
so many Scotsmen were associated with 
what is essentially a Scottish company. He 
met many of covenanted Asian staffs, 
and felt that they had exactly the same [cel- 
ing about the company as the British 
members thereof. In his opinion, |! our 
relations with the ts of Burma, 


India and Pakistan were and o - 
y was respected indeed admired. 
inally, he stressed again the loya! and 


efficient service which had been got from the 
staffs which he was sure would always con- 
tinue. _ 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The final dividend of 2s, 6d. and the bonus 
of Is. 2.4d. per £1 unit on the ordinary 


‘stock, both less income-tax at 9s. 6d. in the 


£, recommended by the directors, were “p- 

oved. and declared pa on July 18th, 
and the: balance of 1 was carried 
forward. 


Sir Kenneth .B. Harper and Colonel liugh 
B. Spens, CBE, DSO, DL, the directors re 
oni rotation, were unanimously ‘¢- 


"Phe eal ‘termi with a vote of 
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J. LYONS AND COMPANY 


PROGRESS LIMITED BY CONTROLS 
MR M. GLUCKSTEIN ON AN EFFICIENT INDUSTRY 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
J. Lyons and Company, Limited, was held on 
July 7th in London, Mr M. Gluckstein, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s circulated 
statement o-— 

In October last we were very grieved at 
the death of our colleague, Mr W. H. Gaunt. 
Joining the company 32, years previopsly, at 
a ume when our transport was rapidly 
developing, he was primarily concerned with 
it and distribution. He was a man of wide 
interests amd experience, and a leading 
authority in the transport world. His zeal 
for work, his humanity and his many 
interests are remembered by all-with whom 
he was in touch, and they were many. 


During the year Mr W. A. Coyte, also a 
director, retired, having reached, he felt, an 
age at which he wished to free himself of the 
strains of am active business life. He was 
chief engineer of the company and had 
served it for over 40 years. He was held by 
us all in high esteem, We were sorry to 
lose the benefit and pleasure of his associa- 
tion with us, and we wish him many years 
of good health and happiness in his retire- 
ment 


In December last we appointed to the 
board Mr Ivor F. Salmon. We continue 
our policy of creating a reserve of younger 
men ready to undertake higher responsibility 
and thus to maintain continuity in policy 
and management. Mr Ivor Salmon has had 
a long and thorough training in the business, 
and we welcome him to the seat on the 
Board for which he is so well qualified. 


Our present articles restrict the number of 
directors to a maximum of 24, of whom not 
more than 14 may be ordinary directors. In 
view of the increasing ramifications of the 
business, we think it desirable to be able to 
accelerate the promotion of some of those 
younger men to whom I have feferred in the 
previous paragraph. A_ resolution will 
accordingly be submitted to the meeting in- 
creasing the maximum number to 30, of 


whom not more than 20. may be ordinary 
directors, 


TRADING RESULTS © 


The accounts which are presented with 
this statement are of the fifty-eighth year 
of the company and include ‘the “balance 
sheet and profit and loss account of 
the company and the consolidated balance 
Sheet and profit and loss account of the 
group comprising the company and its 
subsidiaries. 


The net profit for the year is £615,075, 
which compares with last. year’s figure of 
£610,262. Dividends on slesence and pre- 
ferred ordinary stocks for the year have 
absorbed £260,511. We are recommending 
the payment of final dividends on the ordi- 
nary, “A” ordinary and proportional profit 
capital at the same rates as last year, which, 
with the interim dividends paid in December 
last, will take £297,234. Included in this 
figure is a full year’s dividend on the 
£660,000 “A” ordinary stock issued at the 
Close of the previous year. 


1 think we may feel that these results are 
not, under present circum unsatis- 
factory. Looking round at the company’s 
wide range of activities we see limited pro- 
gress—limited, of course, by causes beyond 
our control and not by any lack of effort. 
We have been able to complete a consider- 
able extension to our factory at 
Road in Fulham. — This is pri cipally for 
the production of frozen foods, includ* 
ing a wide variety of sandwiches, which we 


are. making available under the name 
“Frood” for sale overseas and by shop- 
keepers and caterers throughout the country. 
We have also during the year been able to 
reopen some more of the teashops which the 
war had closed. In London the meal voucher 
business, which we named the “Lyons 
Luncheon Club,” continues to grow both at 
the Corner Houses and teashops, and it 
clearly serves a real need especially for the 
office worker. In addition to maintaining our 
full range of products, we continue to put 
new ones before the housewife. Quoffy, the 
quick coffee, has been available for some time, 
and we have now added Chico, an instantly 
made coffee and chicory product, at a lower 
price. Our private catering department wins 
praise, not only at the Chelsea Flower Show, 
Wimbledon, and elsewhere in and around 
London, but also much further afield, for 
example, the catering arrangements for the 
opening of the wonderful new Abbey Steel 
Works at Margam, Glamorgan. 


IMPOSITION OF NEW BURDENS 


It will not be expected that, in a year in 
which the country’s financial and raw 
materials position has been so difficult, we as 
a company have found things easy. Many 
restrictions are still imposed on us. There 
have been cuts in rations and in imports.of 
unrationed foods. We have also suffered our 
full share of the accumulated effects of years 
in which taxation has made the proper 
replacement of capital assets more and more 
difficult, and of Budgets that have had the 
effect of reducing the standard of living to 
one’ low level of equality rather than of 
offering inducements to get above that level 
by work, efficiency and thrift. The last 
Budget seems to have begun ‘a -change 
which is welcome if it is the fore- 
runner of others which will relieve the 
burdens on industry, for it seeks to restore 
incentive to the individual. Unhappily it 
stops at the individual and, instead of incen- 
tives for industry, it imposes new burdens. 
Perhaps they are necessary this year—on that 
there may be differences of opinion—but it is 
clear to everyone that our very livelihood 
depends on our industries competing in over- 
seas markets. Should not the Government 
recognise that, where there has been monetary 
depreciation, it is useless to exhort industry 
to increase production unless steps are taken 
to encourage investment of additional capital 
by affording further tax relief in respect of 
all profit that is ploughed back into the 
‘business. 


PRICE FACTOR 


We are much concerned at the increases 
we are being forced to make in some of our 
prices. They are made only after close 
examination of the increased costs that 
compel them, and after every effort to avoid 
them. They are deferred as long as possible. 
Our policy will still be to increase 
volume of business by reducing prices 
wherever amd whenever that can be done. 

None the less we welcomed the modifications 


subsidies, for although this meant some 
increases im our prices which we do not like, 
how could we object to proposals which, we 
hope, will lead to an increase in the quanti- 
ties. of food available. In the case of tea, 
the withdrawal of the subsidy is to be 


_ TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I am glad to be able to say again that 
throughout the business we continue to 
enjoy the loyal and enthusiastic co-operation 
of our staff of all ranks without which we 
could not have overcome the many diffi- 
culties. There are two sides to loyalty, and 
I hope that our staff will continue to feel 
that their loyalty to the company is matched 
by the company’s interest, in them. Even 
those who are new to our service quickly 
seem to absorb from their fellow-workers of 
longer service that tradition of loyalry and 
enthusiastic endeavour in the company’s 
interests, to which I have referred before 
and which has always characterised our -staff. 
I am sure you will wish to be associated with 
us in this tribute to them. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


peers the meeting, the Chairman 
said : — 


I only wish to add a word or two to the 
statement that was sent out with the 
accounts. I said there that we shall continue 
our endeavours not merely to avoid in- 
creasing prices but to~reduce them when- 
ever and wherever that becomes possible, 
but the nation cannot hope to see prices fall 
so long as the cost of Government is so 
high: on average since the war it has been 
increasing by nearly £100 million a year. 
There are signs that the present Govern- 
ment is making some effort to check this 
appalling progress, though the effort does 
not appear yet to be vigorous enough, nor 
to extend as far as it should. 


The very high level of taxation is making 
it impossible for industry to maintain, still 
less to imcrease, capital assets. I know this 
is constantly being said by chairmen of 
companigs. I make no apology for doing 
the same ; it cannot be too often repeated: 
Taxation relief in respect of profits retained 
in the business is grossly inadequate. The 
Excess Profits Levy and the withdrawal of 
initial allowances will add to a tax burden 
Which is already excessive and make it in- 
creasingly difficult for industry even to main- 
tain its existing volume of production at a 
time when the need «is to increase it, We 
recognise that rearmament is essential and 
that industry must make its contribution 
towards the cost; but industry is also faced 
with constant increases in the cost of renew- 
ing its tools, and if it cannot do so it can 
neither keep the country’s labour force in 
employment, nor continue in.full its contri- 
bution to the country’s recovery. This 
applies, of course, to the catering industry 
as much as to any other. 


To decry British catering seems to have 
become a national sport with no close season. 
I claim that the industry needs no vindica- 
tion despite all its special handicaps. It is 
both efficient and -enterprising, its prices 
compare favourably with those in any other 
country, and it has shown itself able to meet 
all emergencies and exceptional demands. 


Whenever we have a great State function, 
such as the Coronation to be held in 1953, 
there is always so much talk about the 
expected crowds that the public assumes it 
will be difficult to get meals and _refresh- 
ments. That gern pe is unjustified, and 
I hope no one be di from 
coming on that account. We, and others in 
the catering trade, have long experience of 
the extra demands made on these occasions 
and we may be relied upon fo meet them. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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FURTHER PROGRESS Se 
PROJECTED PROVISION OF £2 MILLION OF NEW CAPITAL 
MR L. P. O'BRIEN ON FORWARD PLANS 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Laporte Chemicals Limited, was held on 
July 10th, in London, Mr L. P.. O’Brien, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I am happy to report a further advance in 
the earnings of the Laporte Group, although 
normally that is what one would look for in 
view of the retention in the business of con- 
siderable sums of undistributed surpluses in 
recent years, and because of the large sums 
spent annually on fruitful research. An in- 
creased capacity for production of the main 
specialities of the group occurred in time to 


take advantage of a strong demand. The 


sales figures in both home and export 
markets established records by weight and 
by value but there was a noticeable slacken- 
ing off in forward demand in the January- 
March, 1952, quarter, which has continued 
to this date. Despite this slackening in 
demand,.the main plants continued to run at 
full capacity and the surplus earned in the 
last quarter held level with the average of 
the three previous quarters. 


Im connection with the matter of reorgan- 
isation, we have wound up five of the sub- 
sidiary companies in ordér to simplify the 
structure of our group, to economisé and add 
to its efficiency by cutting out unnecessary 
inter-company work. Associated Phosphate 
Manufacturers Limited, Wm. Burton and 
Sons (Bethnal Green) Limited and Genoxide 
Limited have been wound up, Their surplus 
assets, after discharge of liabilities, have been 
taken over by the parent company and the 
respective businesses are now being conducted 
on a departmental basis, 


EXPANSION PROJECTS 


Laporte Acids, Limited, is now engaged in 
building at Hunt Works a new sulphuric 
acid plant designed to burn pyrites; the 
rated capacity is 100 tons per day of 100 
per cent acid. A significant part of the out- 
put of this new plant has been sold for some 
years ahead. 


Our continually expanding hydrogen 
peroxide business is the mainstay of the 
parent company, and the fact that efficiencies 
and outputs have been improved is a source 
of gratification to your directors but, on the 
other hand, looking ahead, the research dd- 
partment is continually striving to evolve 
oe cheaper and better methods of manu- 
acture, 


Some major projects planned by the La- 
porte Group for cutting down expenses and 
making more goods are held up for lack of 
permission to embark on new capital jobs 
at the present time, but as circumstances 
permit we shall put our plans into operation. 


The biggest job in hand at present is the 
building by our subsidiary, National 
Titanium Pigments,- Limited, of the new 
titanium oxide plant with its ‘attendant new 
sulphuric acid plant at Battery Works, Stal- 


lingborough, North . Lincolnshire. - These 
plants are. likely to be completed by 
1953. ..Meanwhile, N.T.P. waniles dar for last 


year were satisfactory, based on the ee 
output at. Luton. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 124 PER CENT 


Referring to the consolidated profit and~ 
loss account, the surplus arising from [Ast 


year’s operations before deductmg deprecia- 
tion and taxation is £988,341—that is, 17 
per cent more than for the previous year. 
Then there is a non-recurring item 
£62,507, also subject to taxation. The total 
income after depreciation was £387,802 
(subject to taxation) against the previous 
£690,137. When we estimate how much we 
shall set aside for future taxation liabilities 
for 1952-53, we find we need £493,128— 
an increase of £160,225 over the previous 
year. 


The accounts disclose the amount avail- 
able for allocation as £633,993. 


After detailing the various allocations, the 
statement continues: We propose to pay a 
final gross dividend of 9} per cent, 
the total dividend on the ordinary st 
124 per cent, less tax—an increase of 
24 per cent, leaving £323,435 to be 
carried forward, an addition this time of 
£134,342. 


Despite the total income of about {1 
million, cash was bound to be down after 
the rate at which we have been spending 
it on capital jobs. By the end of May, 
1952, the group had exhausted its cash 
balances and is now relying on_ bank 
credits, which need to be paid back in the 
early autumn. Consequently, later in the 
year you may expect to receive a communi- 
cation from the company outlining its 
plans for raising about £2 million of addi- 
tional capital. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


We face the future with confidence, but 
everywhere there are indications that for 
séthe time ahead people here and abroad 
will be curtailing expenditure, and we shall 
be exceptionally fortunate if our group 
does not feel the effect of it to some extent. 
On-the other hand, there are strong factors . 
in our favour. (1) We are manufacturers of. 
essential chemical products for which there 
are found new outlets in both bad.and good 
times. because this is the chemical and 
engimeering age. 
world-wide hunger for an even better 
standard of living and chemical industries 
under modern conditions will be in the fore- 
‘ground to supply the ever-widening needs of 
the other basic industries, and also of the 
so-called secondary industries. (3) Within 
the -possibilities of the postwar times,- British 
chemical industries (including Laporte) have 
made and will yet make great scientific pro- 
gress by new discoveries and have created 
new productive capacities and built up 
strong reserves. In this connection the 


Laporte Group rejoices in the prosperity of 


other chemical and allied industries, included 
among whom are our lafgést customers. 
(4) There is a good feeling between 
employers and employees, who work well 
together to overcome difficwrinids as they 
arise, 


Certainly our forward plans are based on 
the firm belief that when our group exten- 
sions now in hand are cama ree shall 
need to go still further to meet. the demands 
okt sae aS ee oo 
shall not be too perturbed if orders slacken 
off while some of our buyers use up some 


of their stocks. before gaining confidence to 
renew their orders. 


The report was adopted. 


(2) There is a healthy,. 
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LAPORTE CHEMICALS LIMITED = ASSOCIATED WEAVeRs 


SIR FRANK NEWNES ON RECORD | 


TURNOVER 


NEW - MOQUETTE FABRIC CRtATED 
The sixteenth annual general m. 


Associated Weavers Limited, will 5¢ held 
at the Savoy Hotel, London, on july 3, 


1952. 


The following are extracts from the state. 
ment by the chairman, Sir Frank H. \ewne 
Bart, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ende 
March 31, 1952. 


For the year under feview your group's 


turnover, despite a _s off in sales during | 


the second half of the year, was once again 
a record both-as to ¢ = and home trade, 
but, in spite of os due to circumstances 


outside our control, our consolidate. profit 


tog the Jone The net profit after 
pag deducting taxation 
5 [300,53 ee against £430,709 = the pre. 

‘nas year. was, however, the | 


second best in your company’s history, which | 
we consider is by no means unsat isfactory 


when taking into consideration that, during 
whole of the year, 
— we use con to fall and so did 
selling prices, with ae. result that we 
sullerads aaniaienaie from stock losses. Our 
main export markets are still closed, cither 
by reason of controls or saturation, and 
this had, and is still having, its effect on our 
sales. 

The directors; therefore, do not consider it 
wise to increase the total amount distributed 
in dividend. They have already paid 10 per 
cent, less tax, on the ordinary stock before 
it was increased by the most recenr capital 
bonus. They now recommend a final divi- 
dend of 18 per cent, less tax, making a toul 
of 28 per cent for the year, requiring {42,575 
net, against £42,891 net last year. 


The group’s current. assets at March 3lst 
last of £999,386 were more than three times 
our current liabilities and included / | 18,672 
cash at bank and in hand, which figure by 
May 31, 1952, had risen to £300,939. 


the latter part of the year our 
Moquette Division created a new and very 
mare “ Twin Pile Weave” fabric, which 





by iesada Oa 3 success and which, = 
by ie ‘technique in weaving, 38 
rer csigns and styling, we are able 
to self at avery economical price. We fully 
behheve:t s fabri’ will further yah 
the ity of ee as a furniture 


covering now vend in the 


complete eS ne cane 
Dibeen wih the ae modern machinery 18 


that the new 


carpet L 
trols and we welcome this action by the Board 
of Trade, which will enable us to d:vclop 
new styles and qualities unfettered by :-stric- 
tive regulations. On June 2, 1952, with : other 
British carpet manufacturers, we reduce: our 
cacy to ese what ee a . still too 
early to assess on 
have on demand. Tn the meanuime Der the 0 
larity of our“ ” carpet 54 ares 
continues to grow, although recent!: ».lct 
have hon ciple by { 
The equipment of our, Spi Di — 
* mo 


of Spinning 
eran taker te canny 






sidiary I imited, continucd | 
increase it: its. ‘in both export and a 
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which we named. “ Florestin,” which 
+h outstanding success at the British 
urn cure Trades Exhibition early this year. 
Y regard to the current year, none of 
| difficulties of raw material shortages 
t one cannot overlook the fact that 










as a result of circumstances outside our con- 
trol there still are serious problems to over- 
come. While these difficulties continue they 
must adversely affect our trading results, 
although our group turnover and profits to 
date are better than might be expectéd in 


(1919) LIMITED 
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view of current circumstantes. 

In conclusion, may I again thank our 
executive staff, employees, our sales organisa- 
tion and their agents throughout the world 
for the teamwork which has enabled us once 
again to achieve such satisfactory results. 





WIGGINS. TEAPE & COMPANY - 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF NEW PROJECTS 


The :hirty-third annual general meeting of 
Wiggins Teape & Company (1919) Limited, 
was held on Thursday, July 3rd, in London, 
Mr L. W. Farrow, CBE, the chairman, pre- 
siding 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, circulated with the 
report: -— 

The results for 1951 have proved, in every 
respect, a record in the history of the com- 
pany. This cam be accounted for as follows: 
(1) the productions of paper, including those 
from our new projects and other manu- 
factured goods exceeded those of any previous 
Fyear, (2) the sales of our own productions and 
those of merchanted papers wefe .an all-time 
record both at home and overseas, and (3) 
the sales in quantities exceeded both the 
productions of our mills and purchases made, 
thus we were reducing our stocks of paper. 

The record sales of our own productions 
and those of mgerchanted papers would even 
in a ume of normal business have produced 
considerably increased profits, but to these. 
profits must be added: (1) profits accruing 
from stocks of raw materials held at favour- 
able prices when prices of paper were 
advanced ; and (2) profits resulting from sales 
of finished products out of stock. 





NEW PROJECTS 


I have referred in my statements during 
the past four years to our three new projects 
in this country, mamely (1) the new machine 
at Chartham Mill for the manufacture - of 
tracing paper, (2) the mew machine at Glory 
Mill for increasing the productions of photo- 
graphic base paper, and (3) the Bridgend 
Paper Mill in South Wales for the manufac- 
ture of ussue paper, All these new projects 
made satisfactory progress during 1951 and 
contributed their quota of the ts earned. 
I do not propose to refer specifically to these 
projecis in my statements in the future, as the 
construction and funning-in periods are, I 
am glad to say, completed. 

The South African Pulp and Paper Indus- 
tries, Limited, in which your company has a 
substanual interest, again had a record year 
of trading profit during-1951. Your directors 
continue to be very satisfied with this over- 
Seas investment and our relations with the 
management of SAPPI remain most cordial. 


Our subsidiary, Pirie Appleton and Com- 
pany, Limited, and its group of companies 
— 4s, Continued to make satisfactory pro- 

eS, 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


at w that the constructional work on our 
" projects. has been completed it is 
®Pp!opriate to refer to the ex 
oly account since the end of the war. 
hese amount to £4,911,435 and, in addition, 
your company has had to find large surns 
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MR L. W. FARROW ON CURRENT YEAR’S 


cash, amounting to {£4,357,025, for the 
increased working capital required by the 
expansion of the group’s business and the 
ris¢ mM prices, an aggregate of £9,268,460. 
Against this total, a sum of £4,498,560 has 
been raised (including {£2 million second 
debentures raised during the year), leaving 
a sum of £4,769,900, of which £806,911 has 
been capitalised by the issue of bonus 
ordinary capital and £3,962,989 remains as 
an addition to our various reserve accounts 
and provisions. 

It will be appreciated from the foregoing 
remarks and the figures referred to that every 
penny of profit earned, remaining after the 
payment of taxation, interest and very modest 
dividends, has been required to provide the 
group with funds to meet the expansion in 
the werking capital of the group, brought 
about by the inflation in prices. Notwith- 
standing the record profits earned, owing to 
the drain on the cash resources of the group 
by the incidence of very high taxation, i 
was necessary to supplement the amount of 
profits ploughed back into the business by 
the issue of £2 million 44 per cent sécond 
debentures. 


With regard to. the accounts, the only 
change in the capital structure during the year 
has been the issue of second debentures to 
which I have referred. 


The unsecured bank loan of £500,000 which 
appeared in our last balance sheet has been 
paid off and the amount owing on acceptance 
credits has been reduced to £270,000 out of 
the proceeds of the debenture issue. The 
balance of the acceptance credits has been 
extinguished since the date of the balance 
sheet. « 


A sum of £533,598 has been set aside out 
of the group profits for the year to cover the 
computed actuarial liability in respect of pen- 
sions granted by the group companies and 
supplementary pensions payable under 
revised pension schemes to members of the 
staff and operatives who have retired at the 
date of the balance sheet. 


GROUP RESULTS 


The: consolidated trading profits of the 
group for 1951 after providing for all expenses 
and imcreases in revenue reserves amounted 
to £5,023,541, compared with £1,814,713 for 
1950. After allowing for taxation dividends 
applicable to outside shareholders and profits 
retained in ee re, pags gem oa on 

ofit of Wiggins, Teape mpany 
Limited amounts to £1,610,208, compared 
with £854,330 for 1950. 

A sum of £695,913 has been transferred to 
i a of paper and raw 
materials, bringing t reserve up to 

1 million, which, of course, has borne tax. 
our directors are confident that this sum is 


losses which 


PROSPECTS 


in prices of raw materials, having regard to 
the fact that such losses, when they occur, 
will be a charge against profits for taxation 
purposes. 


Your directors are recommending a final 
dividend of 44 per cent, together with a bonus 
of 1 per cent, both free of tax, making, with 
the interim, a total of 64 per cent, free of tax, 
on the ordinary stock for the year 1951, com- 
pared with 437 per cent, free of tax, for the 
year 1950. After transferring £1,218,000 to 
general. reserve, bringing that reserve to a 
total of £1,766,089, the carry forward is 
slightly increased to £62,667. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


With regard to the current year, there has 
been a serious recession in the demand for 
paper and paper products, not only in this 
country, but throughout the world. So far 
as the home market is concerned, several 
factors have operated to bring this about. 
Significant among these is the recession in 
other trades, notably in the cotton, woollen 
and rayon industries, where reduced outputs 
have brought lessened demands for many 
types of paper. Also, owing to fear of a 
severe shortage of paper, stockists and con- 
sumers acquired large stocks which they are 
now anxious to reduce before placing new 
orders.. Finally, buyers of paper have been 
expecting reductions in prices following the 
fall in the prices of raw materials and con- 
sequently have ordered only their  barest 
requirements. However, reductions in the 
prices of most types of paper have now .been 
made, but it is too early to gauge their effect. 


In the export markets, restrictions and 
quotas have been imposed by many coun- 


tries, mainly due to the need for conserving — 


currencies in their efforts to balance their 
imports and exports. 

With regard to the outlook for your own 
group, the future is unpredictable, but I am 
able to inform you that we have made satis- 
factory profits during the first five months 

the year before taking into account 
depreciation of our stock values of paper and 
raw mat¢rial, for which ample provision has 
been made in the 1951 accounts. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


It is my pleasant duty once again to refer 
to our employees, both at home and abroad, 
and to express to them our sincere apprecia- 
tion for their untiring co-operation, loyal 
service and praiseworthy work during the 
-past year. We are proud of our company 
and we are sure that this.feeling is shared 
by our employees in the mills, warehouses 
and offices both in this country and overseas, 
who have always given of their best to keep 
the name of Wiggins Teape right in the 
forefront as papermakers and synonymous 
with quality and good service. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SMITH’S POTATO. CRISPS 


DEMAND UNABATED 


The twenty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929) Limited, 
was held on July 9th, in London. 


Mr F. Le Neve-Foster, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The results 
which I have to place before you today are 
satisfactory. The profit of the group before 
taxation is £242,585 as against £232,885 last 
year. After making the appreciably larger 
provision which is necessary for. taxation, 
the net profit is £92,458 as against £101,633, 
a slight fall. The increased profit is attri-, 
butable to larger profits in the subsidiary 
companies which have been more than suffi- 
cient tO offset the fall of approximately 
£10,000 in the results of the parent com- 
pany. This is due mainly to the improved 
profits which we have derived from our 
farms belonging to the Estates Company. So 
far as the parent company is concerned, we 
have encountered many difficulties arising 
from increased costs. 


DIVIDEND AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 20 per cent, plus a cash bonus of 5 per 
cent, both less income tax, making a total 
distribution equivalent to 32} per cent for 
the year, which is the same distribution as 
we have made for the past years. Some of 
you tay have seen a reference to our results 
in one of the leading daily newspapers, 
wherein, after referring to your company as 
“a little blue chip,” the directors were 
chided for not increasing the dividend. While 
we feel highly complimented in your com- 
pany being referred to as “a little blue 
chip,”'a compliment which we think is fully 
justified. we feel that the criticism of parsi- 
mony to the shareholders is not deserved. 
Of the net group profits for the year of 
£92,458, we are distributing £64,194, leav- 
ing a margin of £28,264 in respect of profits 
retained, which can hardly be said to be ex- 
cessive. 

Sutith’s Potato Estates, Limited, taken all 
round, had a good season and we believe 
that the policy of up-grading and improve- 
ment which we have pursued at the farms 
during the last few years is beginning to 
bear some fruit. Perhaps the greatest 
problem which faces this country today is 
the mecessity for imcreased production of 
home-grown food. We are proud of our 
contribution towards this end. 


The demand for our product continues 
unabated. Wherever food is served or sold, 
Smith’s Crisps will be found. They are 
universally popular at picnics and in the 
home. Quality is ever our watchword. There 
are no crisps like Smith’s. 


RISING COSTS 


The effect of rising costs, materials, etc., 
has been severely felt by many of our small 
competitors, and, as a result, several of them 
have closed down and gone out of business. 
Our supplies are still limited by rationing of 
essential materials, but we are not prepared 
to sacrifice the quality of our product, which 
is the keynote of our success, by the use of 
inferior materials. 


Taking a world view, it looks as if supplies 
of many commodities are becoming more 
plentiful and commodity prices for the most 


part show a definite éoemeiah 


Under Mr Smith’s inspiration, I have 
every confidence that, come what may, with 
the unrivalled and dominating position we 
have established in the trade and the experi- 
ence we have gained and the resources avail- 
able, this company will continue to give an 
account of itself which is worthy of its 
record in the past. 


The report was adopted, 


SPEAR & JACKSON, 
LIMITED 


(Saw and Tool Makers) 
GROUP SALES PROGRESS 


VERY SATISFACTORY LIQUID 
POSITION : 


MR A. K. WILSON ON THE 
WORLD-WIDE HIGH REPUTATION 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Spear & Jackson, Limited, was held on 
July 4th in Sheffield. 


Mr A. K. Wilson, chairman and managing 
director, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 


The sales of both the parent company and 
of the group show ah increase compared 
with the year 1950, but, in spite of this, 
profits for 1951 are lower than those for 
1950. This is due to the sharp rise in the 
cost of all our materials during 1951 and to 
increases in wages. Selling prices have been 
adjusted, but it must be borne in mind that 
competition in many markets has greatly in- 
creased and, in revising prices, regard must 
be had to the extreme importance as long- 
term policy, of retaining the company’s 
widespread goodwill even at rather lower 
profit margins. Our subsidiaries all show in- 


creased sales and the Canadian company. 


shows an increased profit. The American 
company has made a useful profit, although 
this is less than that for 1950. The South 
African company has made a small loss. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


Consolidated Account of the Group.— 
The trading profit of the group is £265,986, 
compared with £278,770, and the net profit 
after meeting all charges and providing for 
the estimated taxation liabilities. on the 


profits of the year is £88,543, compared with 
£104,173. 


The balance carried to the appropriation 
account of Spear & Jackson; Limited, is 
£48,458, compared with £72,172. 


Appropriation Account of Spear & Jack- 


son, Limited.—After bringing forward from: 


last year £30,808 and adding Spear & Jack- 
son’s own profit, £48,458, and net divi- 
dends from subsidiaries, £2, 754, the amount 
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available is £82,020, compared y; 
£101,867 last year. _ 
DIVIDENDS 


@ The dividend on the preference shares for 
the year has been » Which required a ng 
sum of £2,100. directors recommend g 
dividend on the ordinary shares for the ye 
of 174 per cent, requiring a ne! sum of 
£15,159, the same as for last year Ate 
giving effect to these appropriations and mp. 
commendations the balance to be carried fo. 
ward to next year is £29,761, compared with _ 
£30,808 last year: 


BALANCE SHEETS 


Taxation liabilities on the profiis of th 
year have been provided for and adequat 
reserves made in respect. of ou'standin 
matters affecting Excess Profits Tax liabjli. 
ties. 

The liquid position of the company and 


of the grou the position as a whol: 
shown by two balance shects, is again 
very satisfactory. 


GENERAL 


Conditions, particularly in the export 
markets, became increasingly difficult owing 
to growing competition and the adoption by 
many countries of varying systems of impor 
limitation. Shortage of labour has als 
remained a problem. However, the demand 
for our products throughout the year ha 
remained in excess of our maximum output 


As I have: said earlier in my statement, 
costs of production: rose sharply during the 
year, and stili continue to rise, but in spite 
of this we do our utmost, whilst maintaining 
our high standards of quality, to produce our 
products at competitive prices. To this end 
research is continuously being carried on and 
an order has been placed for a modem 
electric arc furnace, which will strengthea 
our steel-making resources afd, at the same 
— further improve the quality of ou 
steels. 


The rearmament has, as yet 
only partially smoctal us. We are in clox 
touch with the authorities and are givin 
them every assistance possible. [It is recog- 
nised, however, that the essential nature of 
our products to industry and to agriculture 
renders it- desirable that our norma! produc 
tion should not be interfered with more than 
is absolutely necessary. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I said last “year that it was difficult and 
to forecast far ahead under exist- 
ing conditions, and these words can be r- 
peated with greater emphasis to-day. 
Although ing competition and increa* 
ing restrictions imposed by oversea 
countries on imports is a serious matter, | 
féel confident that with our worldwide sales 
organisation and high reputation we 
obtain a.share of orders, both im the home 
and overseas markets, which will enable us 
to maintain full production. 
In ctceure ae I ment sa 6 me 
s management, and ‘qmploy 
che tae Coand” 3 appreciation of the high s«: indard 
of workmanship maintained and the output 
obtained. 


The report and accounts were adop'<d. 
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Last week the Chairman of the British Insurance Association claimed that the premium income of British 

insurers throughout the world exceeded £1,000 million. Perhaps one-third of these premiums ere for ordinary 

and industrial tife assurance ; of the two-thirds that is received for fire accident and marine insurance everseas 

business accounts for several hundred million pound annually. The three articles that follow on the industry's 

achievements and problems form the first section of this year’s survey of British Insurance. This week’s issue of 

the Records and Statistics Supplement contains detailed analyses and statistical comparisons for the leading 
offices and for every branch of insurance business. 


New. Investment Perspective 


5 sue total assets of British insurance companies must 
now exceed £3,500 million, and nearly three quarters 
of them are held in stock exchange securities. It seems 
probable therefore that the depreciation caused by last 
year’s cataclysm in the markets amounted to well over 
a hundred million pounds. For the purely life offices 
and the life departments of the composite offices, 
the percentage depreciation last year can, in fact, 
roughly estimated since most of their assets are held in 
British securities. According to the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index, Old Consols fell by 13.4 per cent last 
year, debentures by 13.5 per cent, and preference shares 
by 11.8 per cent, while ordinary shares rose by 2.4 per 
cent. If these movements are weighted according to the 
average distribution of insurance assets in 19§¢, 
Suggest a fall of-7 per cent in the offices’ stock exchange 
assets and of § per cent in their total assets (after making 
allowance for the stable value of mortgages, real property 
and cash). The non-life assets of the composite offices 
probably fared rather better than this, for many of their 
vestments are. held overseas to cover liabilities under 


s 


their large foreign business. These overseas investments 
include many United States Government bonds, which 
fell by up to § per cent last year, compared with a fall 
of upwards of Io per cent in the types of British Gov- 
ernment securities most favoured by the life funds. 

Last year’s depreciation would have been bad enough 
in itself, even if it had not come at the end of a quin- 
quennium that comprised four bad investment years and 
only one moderately good one (1950). -Between Decem- 
ber, 1946, and December, 1951, 3 per cent Savings 
Bonds 1965-75 (which are perhaps more representative 
of the gilt-edged holdings of life funds than 24 per cent 
Consols) fell by 24.3 per cent, while—to quote the 
Actuaries’ Index again—debentures fell by 25.3 per cent, 


preference shares by 33.3 per cent and ordinary shares — 


by 13.4 per cent. It is true that market prices at the end 
of 1946 were grossly inflated above the average’ prices at 
which the then existing assets had been bought, and that 
most of the £1000 million odd of securities bought since 
1946 were also purchased at prices some way below the 
Daltonian peak. Nevertheless, the depreciation on new 
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investments must have been substantial—particularly 
for ‘thosé companies that have been expanding their life 
and annuity funds most rapidly since the end of the war. 


It so happens that two such offices, the Eagle Star and 


Legal and General, published a quinquennial valuation 
of their assets and liabilities at the end of last year. The 
provisions that they made are instructive. Eagle Star 
provided {3,500,000 to meet depreciation on assets 
standing in the balance sheet (before writing off this 
depreciation) at £47.5 million ; its total life funds in 
December, 1946, had amounted to only {22.5 million. 
Legal and General wrote £3,950,000 off assets totalling 
£164.4 million (before depreciation); its total assets. (in- 
cluding some’ non-life funds) had amounted*to {91.7 
million five years before. (It is worth incidental notice 
that freehold and leasehold properties of this office 
showed a further and pronounced rise last year from 
£34.1 million to £46.6 million.) Depreciation provisions 
by other life offices that valued their liabilities at the 
end of last year are shown in detail in the current issue 
of the Records and Statistics supplement. They tell 
much the same story as the figures of Eagle Star and 
Legal and General, and so do the balance sheets issued at 
the end of last year by many companies for which no 
actuarial valuation fell due last year. The latter often 
attached a note to their balance sheets which either 
indicated that depreciation had been fully covered out of 
hidden reserves or else disclosed the amount of any short 
fall between the market and balance sheet values of their 


__assets—although they were under no statutory obligation 


to do so. 


The extent of the depreciation in non-life assets last 
year is not so easy to assess. Aggregate market values 
of non-life assets still exceed balance-sheet values for 
most, though not all, of the offices. But fifteen out 
of the twenty leading composite offices whose results are 
analysed in the current issue of Records and Statistics 
found it advisable to make transfers to non-life reserves 
of one type or’another at the end of last year ; since the 
number of such transfers was larger than in 1950 it 
seems reasonable to assume that some non-life funds were 
also feeling the pinch of depreciated investment values 
and depleted reserves by the end of 1951. 


The figures analysed so far take the story only up to 
the end of last year.’ One insurance company, however, 
draws up its accounts at a later.date.than the others. The 
financial year of the London and Manchester ended on 
March 24th and this office has, therefore, had to face 
the additional depreciation since the turn of the year, 
including that resulting from the Budget. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the company (which showed total 
assets, before depreciation, of £45 mullion) has increased 
its investment reserve fund from 1,225,000 to 
£4,35§0,000. During the first six months of this year, 
according to the Actuaries’ Investment Index, 2} per 
cent Consols depreciated by 9.8 per cent, debentures by 
4.8 per cent, preference shares..by 5.4 per cent and 
ordinary shares by as much as 16.1 per cent. This addi- 
tional depreciation, on top of that already suffered since 
the end of 1946, suggests that only a few life offices could 
to-day certify that, the present value of their assets still 
exceeds their balance sheet value after deducting. any 
published reserve fund. ; * 

The differing procedures 
depreciation of investments call for careful 
of the tables on page 133 that summarise the dis 


ed to meet last year’s : 
interpretation - 
tribution 
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of insurance companies’ portfolios last year an:! of th, 
tables in Records and Statistics that analyse them jp 
greater detail, In previous years, most offices had y 
hidden but variable margin between balance sheg 
and market values for each category of investment. 
National Mutual Life, which has consistently v:\ued ig 
stock exchange assets at market prices (maintaining a 
investment reserve fund to absorb investment pr: fits ang 
losses) was an exception. At the end of 1951, however 


some of the offices whose hidden reserves were exhausted | 


wrote down the values of the assets to curren! marke 


values ; the true distribution of their assets betwee | 


various categories is thus now shown in the tables. Othe. 
offices, however, provided for depreciation out ¢ 
published investment reserves, while others did not make 
any provision for depreciation at all ; the distribution of 


their assets shown in the tables is therefore only 


approximately correct. 


Following the practice initiated in this survey in 1951, | 


Tables [Ia and IIs provide separate analyses of the dis- 


tribution of assets in the life and non-life funds of the | 
leading offices. A substantial proportion of non-life | 
assets is invested in overseas Government securities 
(especially United States Government bonds): British | 


Government securities represent a much lower percen- 
tage of total assets for non-life.than for life business, but 
cash and agents’ and other balances are-much higher; 
this is partly a matter of policy, because of the 
risk of large claims arising at any time, and partly 
a book-keeping arrangement connected with the system 
of agents’ accounts and reinsurance treaties that some- 
times obliges the non-life offices to grant credit for sub- 
stantial sums and considerable periods. 


Table I shows that the reduction in both the absolute 
amount and the proportion of total assets invested ia 


gilt-edged, which began in 1949 and-gathered pace in | 
1950, speeded up still further last year; nevertheless | 


British Government securities still account for 32 pet 
cent of total assets compared with only 17 per cent in 
1938. These sales of gilt- 


table to invest £212 million in other securities in 
1951. As in 1950,.the pepe ens were in mott- 
gages and debentures; the former rose by £51.8 million 
to comprise 11.3 per cent of total assets (10.2 per cent in 
1950) and the latter by £38.8 million to comprise 11.1 
per cent of total assets (10.4 per cent in 1950). Ordinary 
shares and properties also rose substantially last ycat, 


the former by £33.1 million to‘comprise 10.8 per cent 


total assets (10.3 per cent in-1950) and the latter by 


£30.1 million to comprise 6.8 
(6.2 per cent in 1950). Cash 
43 companies increased last 
represent 8.2 per cent of | 


cent of total assets 
agents’ balances of the 
by 


Table III shows that last year the average yield on th 
an-—but © 


life and annuity funds of the leading offices 
only began—to reflect the better returns that had beet 
obtainable for some time on new money, as well as the 


s 


widespread increases in ordinary dividends in 195!. 


and the net addition to © 
the companies’ funds enablédthe offices included in the 
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IN THE WIDE FIELD OF 
INSURANCE AT HOME’ AND 
- OVERSEAS THE CORPORATION 
OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE OFFERS A 
VALUABLE SERVICE AS ONE 
OF THE OLDEST AND MOST 
PROGRESSIVE OF THE BRITISH 
INSURANCE OFFICES. 


Governor: 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BICESTER, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1720. 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
» LONDON. 
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0 Branches. and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 

4 and Overseas. 
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ASSURANCES COM PANY 
LIMITED 








ALL CLASSES 
OF INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED 
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P naples ek aoa ei tpg cule 
to the Head Office of the Company, 24, 
CORNHILL, LONDON E.C., or to any 
Beusch (Bice thranghons the country: 
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is a Public Sensis és 


qr THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 








From The London Assurance, which has been serving the public 
for more than 200 years, comes this Vehicle of Information to tell 
you about our omnibus collection of ltsurance Policies. 


The many different kinds of 
Life Assurance we provide 
deserve a volume to them- 
selves — and they have one. 
Our booklet ‘‘How to be 
Well Assured” has helped 
many people to find the Life 
Policy that suits them exactly. 
Would it help you ? 


( 
‘ “* How to be Well Assured” 
f Aftermathematics 
After a’ fire on business 
premises the reckoning must 
include not only material 
losses but also reduced 
earning power and trading 
An ordinary Fire 


goes”-if her jewellery, furs 
and other valuables are safe- 
guarded by our All-Risks 
Policy. 


Neo harm in asking 

If you would know more 
about any of the policies 
outlined here, if we can 
provide information about 
any other particular policies 
or about insurance problems 
generally, pray make what 
use of us you wish. Our 
address is 1, King William 
Street, Department M.6 
London, E.C.4, 


Valuables Advice 

“Rings on her fingers and 
bells on her toes, she shall 
have cover wherever she 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
Mery geen feapts Maal with 


) profits. 
Policy plus our Loss of 
Profits Policy sums up what 
is needed. 
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is the early days, the Sun Fire Office used to provide 
each policy-holder with a specia: plaque or ‘ mark’ 
bearing the number of his policy. This was affixed to 
the insured premises and in the event of fire, the 
Company’s fire-fighters were authorised to extinguish 
the blaze only after the premises had been identified as 
being * Sun Insured.’ 


Eventually, this practice was discontinued as Public 
Fire Brigades developed, but for more than two 
centuries the ‘Sun’ emblem has been recognised as the 
symbo! of Service and Security to be sought wherever 
insurance is arranged. 


The Centuries-old Sign of Public Service 


| a 63, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
- Branches and Agencies throughout the World 
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Insurance Service 


By placing all your insurances through one 
organisation you can saye yourself much time, 
trouble and inconvenience, 

The Pearl Assurance Company’s Life, Fire 
and Accident Branches are at your service. 


Funds held for the protection of policyholders 


pounds. 


7 PEARL 


1 

i 

i 

} 

| exceed one hundred and eighty-nine million 
| 

Ht 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Chief Offices: High Holborn, London, W.C.1 

61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C,2 
64 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 









SERVICE backesty STRENGTH 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 





insurance plans 
to meet all 









: modern needs 
Established 1824 


THE FINEST SERVICE 
for 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY & THEFT 

Accidents of all kinds - - - - Motor Vehicles 

LIFE - Estate Duty Policies - Family Protection 

Children’s Deferred: Assurances and Educational 

Endowments - Pension and Group Life Schemes - 
Annuities. 





BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office 
The Company undertakes the duties of BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Executor and Trustee. 


5 
Head Office: _ 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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A cenhabiiealitieata 


British {| Home and | 
Mortgages | Government| Overseas | iia Gece 
. including and | Government ebenture erence 
Company ¥ear Policy Government and Stocks Shares 
Loans Guaranteed | Municipal 
Pe :) 4 Securities | Sec urities | oat Te ss 
Mutual Life Offices : 1950} 3214 | 4207 | 1092 4901 | — 2,000 
, pare Ewe See ae 1951 | 3,256 487i | a 4,544 | ssl 
Potente? a 1950 | 6,423. | 4,208 | 702 4,791 
Friends Pp rovident (a) eet vee $ 1951 | 1,556 3.488 j 888 5,658 2, 577 
London Life 1950 | 5,187 14,856 2,548 2,966 2,364 
ane ee ae ete 1951 | 5,245 13,560 | 2,446 2,859 = 
. 1950 | 679 940 124 596 
Marine & General.......... 1951 | 678 887 1% 536 920 
National Mutual 1950 1,431 3,2a53 - 1} 101 1,484 =| 1,628 
ee ene 1951 1,648 2,362 | 162 1672 | . 1,443 
' 
Mational ‘Proelant f 1950 2,020 3,458 | 1,104 2,418 1,946 
eee ete es scenagts pete oy Os 1951 2,386 2,926 | 1,202 2,899 2,583 
Si veiti Kako 1950 | 38,677 12,078 | 5,297 3,347 903 
eer Sti ae ae ee ee 1951 | 43,990 9,584 | 6,060 3,670 918 
Provident’ Metal 1950 | 946 6,631 | 962 1,949 2,934 
See Sn eres 1951 | 960 6,501 | 881 2,084 2,728 
ecsiettety Aeetiakinn 1950; 4,138 9,030 691 2,927 2,643 
ees ee ee ee 1951 | 4,576 9,807 785 3,080 2,779 
Sesttins Beniteble 1950 3,708 4,070 188 2,269 1,581 
ee ee 1951 | 4,027 3,961 350 2,323 1,692 
aR 1950; 1,083 2,615 | 304 1,147 2,207 
. n Aa eeet ae? 1951 | 1,466 2,777 326 1,269 2,242 
situs Secatiaal 1950} 1,096 11,733 1,612 3,729 3,547 
’ Peeerent eke 1951 | 1,258 12,177 1,850 4,058 3,859 
Scottish Widow 1950 | 4,537 12,651 | 1,622 6,881 9,646 
. Peterre RSet 1951 ; 4,636 13,652 | 2,146 | 7,159 9,386 
Standard 1950 4,123 25,926 10,059 | 17,579 9,624 
Mage eee a eee eee 1951 5,057 25,026 10,869 | 20,879 11,084 
, 5 1950 | 3,969 3,411 4,782 °j 1,550 | 1,296 
United: Kingtom Provident 1951 3,921 3,343 5492 | 1,700 2,109 
Total 1950 81,201 119,037 31,188 58,534 45,630 | 
Fee ete ees Pa 1951 90, 660 114, 922 34,935 64,390 48,293 
Proprietary Life Offices : Pie cas ae alee Pe oe ae 
: 4,777 1, 869 252 1, ’ 
Clerical, Medical & General . * 1950 | eel ete = raat neo 
a lei 1950 | 4,486 5,432 472 | 4633 | 4310 
may. BAW sn csi eiese ts 1951; 4110 | 6,263 734 | 4690 | 3,809 
} i | 
Scottish Life 1950 | 684 | (3,428 113 | 2,038 | 3,216 
oe Rene et ee ee eee 1951 | 925 | 3,044 21 | 2,189 | 3,180 
Sun Life 1950} 15,106 | 34,867 S767. | 19.796 | 1.825 
ig oe ee te eee ae 1951 | 20,186 29,973 3,559 44 22,242 | 2,466 
hatte i sl sa eh E cimiinicdl ae 7M SNES ina a A a a 
Total 1950 25,053 45,596 4,604 | 27,602 | 10,676 | 
BO ee ee 195i | 30,110 40,903 4,673 | 30,472 10,735 
industrial-cum-Ordinary et Eee ene es ee gn AORN cate. ed eae 
aoe f 1950; 12911 | 35,444 3,780 | 1955 | 2,724 
ee ee eh ee 1951; 15638 | 35,936 | 3,963 | 2,843 | 2,939 
RFs ae 1950} 23,526 67,130 | 3878 | 3432 |. 4416 
ee ere nn eeen eS 1951 | 29,202 53,482 3,739 3,433 | 4,169 
Peart 1950 | . 5,065 89,677 | 20119 | 26,340 15,289 
Nea NE ee eee |\ 1951 | 5,443 91,692 - | 21,262 | 25,212 15,946 
Prudential 1950 | 25,300 | 288,346 | 36,223 | 73,230 | 46,706 
pen ne cag eee 1951 30,835 | 290,295 37,722 | 86,126 | 49,618 
Refuge 1950| 16,239 | 59,017 4,460 | 10656 | 15,974 
FR eee eee eee eR Re joo. 18,426 | ae | ort 12,561 16,333 
: 950 | 6,725 | y | 1,73 i 1,462 . 3,143 
Wesleyan & General ....... XL 1951 | 7475 | 12.679 is] 11595 3.136 
wind 'f 1950! 89,766 | 541,931 70,191 | 15,075 | 98,252 
teeteeseetevsvaceaes 1951 | 107,019 | 539,196 74,123 | 131,770 | 92141 
Composite Offices : f 1950 | 6.096 90, 420 | 3,65 659 z : 
Allian« os ca ee oe 0 6e sep eeeew 1951 i 6,351 18, 948 i 3, 811 
Aties \f 1950 | 4,985 | 8,342 | 6,659 
BS ncn ese seereeveceeuses 1951 5,555 7,598 | 6.568 
Saket 1950 1165. | 6260 | 2,810 
Can sdk eaten newes ‘1951; 1565 | 6142 | 2,879 
cninsiiaiaiate tek if 1950| 7,285 | 29,055 24,683 
Commercial Union ......... 1951 | 7.796 | 21,697 24,964 
ROE Dee < ok sé vkcnsdietces | 1951 5,572 17,458 4258 
Employers’ Liability ....... coe “i Tess eran 
‘ ‘ 1950 | 4,930 5,746 3,195 
mee sk ia kek exes 1951 6.466 5,568 3,507 
in tlahas a if 1950| 3,537 5,8 1,164 
Law Union & Rock (6) .... '} 1951 3.972 5.511 1170 
in : : | f 1950 | 19,835 41,511 11,694 
Legal & General........... (1951 26.461 34.412 | 10.346 
Liverpool & London & Globe | ar aan ail | oe 
London Assurance ......... a een — oar 
London & Lancashire ...... oe Loo e765 1s sat 
North British & Mercantile. | ao =a ae oa 
if 1950 4,267 12,201 7,546 
Northern twee becneeobecesee 1951 4,600 o.eas 7.618 
: } 950 | 5,86 ’ 14,389 
PN Oe cawsavinneues i 395) | i 7183 14,490 14.488 
owe |f 1950 4,780 32,871 34,173 
FAR cet eww emer eee eenee on oer — « gas 38,089 
sal ‘ 9: i 5,55. 8,572 
Royal Exchange........ a | 1951 381s 12/380 91623 
3s 1950 6,392 8,625 4,778 
Yorkshire eases vests eaeses 1951 | 6,924 11, 778 ume | 4,426 
|; ote 210,568 
Fotal ...ccccrevvsesets vos { is 195! | i879 267.457 Be | 218,481 
i : 
j 316,551 
332,212 








4 


(a) Excluding Century. 


16,298 
16,882 
13,700 
18,758 
8,135 
8,111 


73,493 
85,230 


10,290 
11,071 
5,269 
5,562 
25,968 
26,368 


62,763 
65,636 
6,067 
7,664 
3 


3 


110,360 
116,304 


(6) Life and annuity business only. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ASSETS .OF 43 OFFICES (£7000) 
























































Other ts’ 
Investments | Property ances, Total 
etc. 
2,653 1,732 492 2,235 
2,849 1,779 656 576 
1.965 1,799 914 26.507 
2,529 2,086 1,123 29,793 
2, 985 647 4,158 
os 3; 281 691 35,197 
eco 481 239 4.687 
eee 630 188 4,970 
i 1,242 415 11'255 
ae , 1,286 790 11/306 
il 1,972 §92 17,968 
ll 1,984 769 19.325 
6,279 11,564 2,743 82,651 
6,109 12,682 3,044 89,262 
“ 460 686 18,290 
ike 462 1,124 18,570 
see 502 691 25,187 
em 571 1,207 28,464 
pes 128 475 15,513 
han 142 453 16,033 
349 928 668 11,100 
Al 923 $11 11,655 
23 1,563 662 29,003 
23 1,565 879 30,758 
iia 1,315 1,085 54.035 
730 1,701 1,980 58,272 
4,459 476 1,018 86,964 
5,140 485 1 O17 98,315 
125 9,638 910 33,816 
125 9,704 804 35,309 
15,864 36,785 | 12,237 473,969 
17,657 39,281 15,236 | 510,604 
5,18} 3,885 427 | (22,660 
6,154 3,263 $15 23,539 
4,533 1,807 845 34,663 
4,727 1. 849 914 36,137 
O as , 39 339 12,253 
‘i 14 343 12,769 
4 725 1,753 79,711 
714 790 2,233 84,598 
| “ 
9,788 3,364 149,287 
10,955 4,305 157,043 
106 1,319 3,193 71,722 
106 1,511 2,254 76,261 
4,485 2,405 3,509 108,050 — 
4,322 4,609 3,739 112,257 
194 3,985 9,146 193,783 
194 6,223 7,953 200,293 
2,027 50,242 23,433 608,270 
2,511 56,060 26,726 645,529 
ma 1,499 3,853 117.765 
1,426 5,148 122,730 
1,066 859 27,306 
1,350 648 28,263 
6,812 60,516 | 43,993 1,126, 896 
7,133 71,179 46,468 i, 18s, 333 
6,788 55 133. 
7,355 56,573 
5,924 38 516 
7,012 41,218 
4,103 19,594 
4,692 20,852 
20,877 118,624 
24,923 127,030 
5,986 61,281 
5,740 65,896 
7,535 35,062 
8,530 37,155 
6,657 34,043 
8,108 38,971 
242 14,395 
3T7 14,805 
10,250 145,218 
12,400 160,410 
1,348 60,803 
8,753 65,167 
7 39,759 
7 42,904 
38,055 
40,662 
95,267 
100,635 
47,237 
50,806 
67,391 
70,664 
108,199 
115,784 
60,660 
65,213 
36,6% 
42, 46 
pare sit 
i, 157,160 
663 
3,010,140 
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COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 
EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


THE COMPANY ALSO ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


“Let Atlas carry the burden”’ 


HEAD OFFICE: 
92 » CHEAPSIDE - LONDON + EC2. 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1821 
Head Office: 


68 King William Street, London, E.C.4 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON: 

LAW COURTS: 21 Fleet Street, E.C.4 
LIME STREET: 3 & 4 Lime Street, E.C.3 
REGENT STREET: Morley House, 314-322, Regent 
Street, W.1 





ce 


——, 








The Company transacts all the principal 
classes of INSURANCE BUSINESS 


and acts as Trustee or Executor 


=— 


eee 





Total Income: Total Funds: 
£14,600,000 £39,160,000 











STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


PROGRESS 


New Life Assurances effected during the three 
years ending 1S November, 1951 (including Group 
Life Assurances) 


1949 1950 1951 
£22,210,000 £23,380,000 


| Head Office: 3 George St Edinburgh | 


Bronches throughout the United Kingdom, ireland, Canada, 
the West indies and Uruguay 





Sounded 1830 





~ 


HIGH BONUSES 


have been a feature of our Society’s 
results for generation after generation. 


Whether you need life assurance for estate 
duties, for the protection of your family, 
for income in later years, for house 
purchase .or for any other of the many 
purposes of modern life assurance, the 
contract should be in a form which gives 
you the right to ‘ High Bonuses’. 


THE 


NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


39, King Street - Cheapside - London - E.C.2 


£28 850,000 
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SCOTTISH UNION 


| 
AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
. 












ESTABLISHED 1824 


FIRE 
a LIFE 
rs - PENSIONS 
MARINE 
ACCIDENT 
AVIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: 


35 ST. ANDREW SQ. 
EDINBURGH 


Branches in all 
parts of the world. 





J ds 


rere oe 
= a 
ht oa 
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Monument in Edinburgh to Sir Walter Scott. Bart., 
First Governor of the Company. 








a... 1849 — OVER A CENTURY OF SERVICE — 1952 


A.M.P. 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office 





£240,000,000 


LOW PREMIUMS 
GOOD BONUSES 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 


ASSETS EXCEED 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(Established 1849 in Australia) 


Head Office for the UNITED KINGDOM: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 6823 
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UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 

SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 

DRIVERS’ RISKS, HOUSE 

PURCHASE ENDOWMENTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


R. C. BALDING, 


Managing Director. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 





They are taking no avoidable risks with this golden 

crop—the wool for which nation will bid against nation. 
It’s insured on the sheep's back, in the shearing shed, on 
truck and train and ship till it reaches the distant ports. 
British Insurance Companies cover if'all the way. 


_ British Insurance Companies 


back World Enterprise _ 


$$$ $$swes by the British Insurance Associaton 











In general, therefore, the figures shown in the 
tables call for cautious interpretation. But the broad 
picture presented by them is clear: In 1951 the 43 
offices whose portfolios are summarised here, and which 
probably account for some 85 per cent of the total 
business transacted by the British insurance industry, 
showed an increase of £1834 million in their invested 
funds. Of this, £33.1 million went into ordinary shares, 
{8.1 million into preference shares and £38.8 million 


Valuations 


A [ intervals of not more than five years every life 
office in this country has to carry ouc an actuarial 
valuation of its liabilities and submit a return on it to the 
Board of Trade ; this return has to be accompanied by a 
certificate stating that “the assets set forth in the 
balance sheet are in the aggregate fully of the value 
stated therein less any investment reserve fund taken 
into account.” The annual balance sheets published by 
each life office must also state “how the values of the 
stock exchange securities are arrived at.” These are the 
two main obligations laid on insurance companies by the 
Assurance Companies Act of 1909. They do not 
specifically lay down the basis on which the valuation of 
the asset$ is to be made. In practice, however, the Act 
has always been interpreted as requiring that the valua- 
tion of marketable Stock Exchange securities should be 
at current market prices. For example, the Sun Life 
which valued its redeemable securities by the amortisa- 
tion method at its recent valuation (for December 31, 
1951), certified nevertheless that the total value of its 
quoted securities based on middle market prices was 
greater than the values shown in the balance sheet less 
the investment reserve fund. 


Up to last year almost every life office could have 
issued a similar statement with its ordinary annual 
balance sheet, and some voluntarily did so. But last year’s 
fall in security values has: changed the situation 
radically, Several: lif ass ganice b s sheets made 
up at December. 39st lastshowed,-that depreciation 
suffered up to that date“Had“ wiped: out the margin 
between balance t and current values (whether pre- 
viously retained in the form of hidden or published 
reserves), And there can be little doubt that the sub- 
stantial further depreciation that has been experienced 
so far this year has reduced the current market values of 
many life funds to less than aggregate book values. 


This raises problems in accounting terms which, 
fortunately, are less serious in real terms. The reserve 
that a life office has to hold in order to remain in sound 
shape is the aggregate amount that, when augmented by 
future premiums and net interest earnings, less expenses 
of management, will enable the office’ to meet its 
liabilities as they emerge. The office has to estimate 
three main unknowns—the future rate of mortality 
(which determines when the liability will emerge), the 
future cost of management, and the net rate of interest 
that it may earn on its invested funds. The first two of 
these are assessed on a conservative basis, so as to provide 
an ample margin for contingencies, There remains the 
question of the valuation rate of interest. 

As is shown in Table III on page 133, the average 
net rate of interest on the life and annuity funds of 
43 offices rose -by 3s. 8d. per cent to £3 13s. 8d. per 
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into debentures. Without this massive annual new invest- 
ment the stock markets would be even more unhappy 
than they are today. The accumulated investments 
of the insurance companies, and particularly those of the 
life and annuity funds, suffered from heavy depreciation 
on market values last year; but the depreciation that 
insurance investors really have to fear is that caused by 
moratoria on debenture services and passed dividends. 
There is no sign of such troubles on the horizon. 


and Values 


cent last year. The rise in the yield on the assets at 
current market prices was, of course, considerably 
greater than this. The net yield on 24 per cent Consols 
(allowing for tax at 7s. 6d.) rose last year by nearly 
7s. per cent, while the net redemption yield on 20-year 
Government securities rose by more than 1§s. per cent ; 
a large proportion of life fund gilt-edged and debenture 
holdings (which accounted for 56.9 per cent of total 
assets at the end of 1950) are dated stocks and most 
of them now stand at a substantial discount, so that the 
increase in net redemption yields was particularly large 
last year. It seems clear, therefore, that all offices could 
legitimately have raised the net rate of interest assumed in 
their valuations by 4 per cent last year, and that many 
of them could have raised it by more than this. 


Despite this, most offices undertaking valuations at 
the end of last year made only very conservative esti- 
mates of the increases in future yields on their funds. 
The average net rate of interest adopted in ordinary life 
assurance valuations made at the end of 1950 was 2} per 
cent, while for those made at the end of last year it was a 
shade under 24 per cent. In other words, the offices 
assessed their future liabilities at a greater total than 
they need legitimately haye done and were estimating 
the eventual accumulation of their funds, at compound 
interest, at a lower future capital sum than present 
interest rates would justify. In consequence, the amount 
released from their actuarial reserves was smaller than it 
would otherwise have been, and some of last year’s 
depreciation of investments was met by drafts out of 
trading profits. The actual releases from actuarial 
reserves following a given increase in valuation rates of 
interest is different for each office because the compo- 
sition of business is different, but only the Wesleyan and 
General disclosed the amounts involved last year. It 
announced that in its ordinary branch an increase in the 
valuation rate of interest from 24 per cent at the end of 
1950 to 23 per cent at the end of 1952 released £289,000 
(2.8 per cent) from actuarial reserves of £10,453,000. 
A release of this order is broadly representative of that 
which can be expected from an increase of one-quarter 
per cent in thé rate of interest under a “ net premium ” 
valuation. The Wesleyan also announced a transfer to 
investment reserve Of £370,000 last year, so that 
£81,000 of the depreciation that it suffered on its 
investments was met out of the year’s trading profits. 


It will be seen that valuation_rates of interest, besides 
rising by less than they legitimately could have done last 
year, also started from a low level. In part this is 
due to the fact that under the “ net premium” method 
of valuation, no specific provision is made for future 
bonuses on with-profits policies. The offices therefore 
assume a rate of interest that is 1 per’ cent or 
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: TRUST SPREAD OVER THE SHARES OF THe 
PROVIDENT ' LEADING 30 BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANIES 
| ASSOCIATION OF LONDON LTD. | | | INSU R ANCE 
| PROVIDENT HOUSE 4 UNITS 
“eee ! . 
| 246 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 : 
_ AT THE PRESENT TIME these Trust Units 
_ are particularly suitable for investors who seek 
| _ a Stable income combined with good prospects 
* of capital appreciation. 
i 3 . 
| GUARANTEED ; | 
| ITIES : Long Term Attractions 
| CAPITAL ANNU “ : The insurance companies, whose shares con- 
Deda: se ' stitute “Insurance-Units,” have a common 
ig ireduction m hates _ policy of maintaining a wide margin between 
. What they pay out in dividends and what 
_ they earn. In the case of virtually all com- 
; _ panies (with the exception of the Life com- 
sot aaall a spectus on application = panies, where other considerations apply), 
Ravised \Frouperrs PE _ dividends are covered, often\by a handsome 
Peeve - _argin, by income from investments. Other 
. _ profits are added to the invested funds, thus 
- _ increasing the income from which dividends 
Se a ean Meena | are paid. 
| In concluding his speech at the Annual ; 
| General Meeting, the Chairman. said: . Dividend Prospects 
ee Loo ee. taal we must express eats to Several of the ineorence ’ delligiiics? Whose 
ie our staff for their loyal service. - Shares are incladed in the Trust Fund have 
ae | _ recently declared increased dividends, and there 
- I The best way to thank them is _ are good prospects’ that these’ payments shoul 
| to make proper provision for _ beat least maintaiged, 
Pensions on retirement and for : 
| their dependants on premature j Purchase of Units 
| death. _ The price of the Units is within the reach of 
| It involves you in no obligation | i the small .investor, who is freed from any 
| to consult the specialist in j Seer liability for calls on partly-paid shares 
aia + included in the Trust Fund. Ask any Stock- 
| reneton schemes. | broker or Bank for full details. 
Write to-day to: 1 : | 
| THE : Offer price 9th July, 20/44. x.d. Yield, 
| i calculated in accordance with. Board 
2 of Trade ‘requirements, £4/7/6%\ 
| SCOTTISH PROVIDENT | | = 
q WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD 
% a. 7 
. | INSTITUTION ee 
| Head Office : | BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION 
6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, | 4 "THIRTY CORNHILL 
| EDINBURGH, 2 e chun ee 
| FUNDS EXCEED £30,000,000 | ie . 
i 





A FREELY MARKETABLE INVESTMENT IN 4 | 
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more below the met rate that they actually expect to 
earn, in order to make an arbitrary provision for future 
bonuses on with-profits policies. If depreciation in the 
market Vzlue of the assets of any office were to be excep- 
tionally severe, this margin could be reduced, thereby 
releasing part of the reserves. Last year, however, the 
margin most definitely was not reduced, so that no office 
met part of its depreciation by anything that could be 
called a draft on future bonuses. 

The picture that emerges from this survey is clearly 
encouraging. Those offices whose inner and published 
investment reserves were wiped out last year were 
able to meet the situation by reducing their liabilities to 
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a smaller extent than would have been justified. The 
further depreciation that has occurred this year can legi- 
timately be met by increases in the valuation rate of 
interest ; other adjustments of a more technical nature 
could also be made to the reserves, which are in 
several respects considerably stronger than is theoreti- 
cally necessary. . Provided that business in the books 
continues to expand, it can fairly be said that rising rates 
of interest are. good for the life offices in spite of the 
concurrent capital losses that, in the end, need not be 
sustained on dated securities—and conversely that falling 
rates are bad, as was evident during the ill-fated 
Daltonian experiment. 


British Insurance Overseas 


NUMBER of British offices transact such a large 

part of their non-life business overseas that it is 
only a slight exaggeration to say that for them the home 
market is of relatively minor importance. The British 
Insurance Association declared in 1948 that the overseas 
business of all United Kingdom insurers, including 
Lloyds’ underwriters, accounted for 70 per cent of their 
total business. This estimate was made before devalua- 
tion and there has since been a sharp increase in the pro- 
portion of the total business, in terms of sterling, trans- 
acted in North America. The law calls for no differentia- 
tion in the statutory returns between home and overseas. 
business—except for life assurance, where foreign busi- 
ness is significant but not important. Detailed informa- 
tion is, however, published overseas, in particular in the 
United States, where British insurers conduct a large 
business. Total fire, marine and casug” premium 
income of all United States stockholding companies, 
domestic and foreign, amounted in 1951 to $5,720 
milion. Of this total, British offices last year secured 
$618 million or 10.8 per cent ; the proportion has been 
about 11 per cent since the war, compared with 14.9 per 
cent in 1940. The regrettable decline in the British 
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share of the expanding American insurance market is 
due largely to the postwar dollar shortage. Stringent re- 
quirements in the United States governing unearned 
premium reserves and provisions for outstanding claims 
call for the infusion of new dollar transfers if premium 
income is to be expanded rapidly ; without such trans- 
fers, the growth of premium income is limited by the 
natural growth of the statutory reserves as they are built 
up from retained profits. The British offices have in the 
circumstances been compelled to regulate the rate of 
increase in their American business. - 
The accompanying table brings up to date the inform- 
ation given in an article in The Economist of October 1, 
1949. Last year §7.6 per cent of the non-life premium 
income of the Royal-Liverpool and London and Globe 
group came from the United States. This group, alone 
amongst British insurers, still converts US dollars into 
sterling at $4.86= £1 ; at the current rate of exchange, 
the group’s aggregate premium income would have been 
of the order of £98 million instead of £68.8 million 
shown in the accounts and the proportion of United 
States to total business 70 per cent instead of 57.6 per 
cent. The proportion for the Commercial Union was 
: 42.2 per cent and that for the General Acci- 
dent 61.2 per cent. Total premiums written 
by the British offices in America for fire, 
casualty and marine insurance expanded by 


in -~—~»-:$2§,1 million (5.1 per cent) in 1949, $28.9 
oi million (5.5 per cent) in 1950 and by $67.2 


+, million (12.2 per cent) in 1951. . 
si2 Statutory underwriting profits in the United 
“$3 States considerably understate the profits 
| ™ actually earned, because insurers are required 
to set up unearned premium reserves equal to 
| 9as¢ the whole of the premium for that part of the 
| ns original term of the insurance that is un- 





sor expired at the date of the accounts. Many 
2.195 insurances in America are effected in advance 
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statement may thus involve a considerable statutory 
underwriting “loss” on long-term business. The 
aggregate premiums earned (that is, premiums written 
in the year, plus the year’s release from unearned 
premium reserve for old business minus the appropriate 
additions to that reserve for new business) corresponding 
to the premiums written shown in the table were $504.0 
million in 1949, $520.2 million in 1950 and $572.0 
million in 1951. The adjusted underwriting profits of 
the British offices after adding 40 per cent of each year’s 
increase in the unearned premium reserve was $57.7 
million in 1949, $14.8 million in 1950 and $6.8 million 
in 1951—rather more satisfactory than the statutory 
results. The basis of American insurance accountancy 
has recently been altered in the State of New York, 
where an important part of all United States insurance 
business is transacted. Where premiums on long-term 
contracts are payable in instalments, only the amount 
actually paid during a given year is to be brought into 
account instead of, as hitherto, the whole of the premium. 
The new procedure will cause a “reduction” in 
premiums written—which correspond to the premium 
income from American business included by British 
insurance companies in their accounts—but it will not 


affect the amount of premiums earned on the American | 


basis in each year, as it will be compensated for by a 
corresponding reduction in the statutory unearned 
premium reserves. 


' * 


There is no reason to think that the average experience 
of British insurers: in. America last year differed 
materiaily from that of American companies. Fire insur- 
ance was normally profitable, but “ extended coverage ” 
insurance, which includes windstorm damage, continued 
to be unsatisfactory for many offices, because of late 
reported losses from the disastrous windstorms that 
swept through the north-eastern United States in Nov- 
ember, 1950. Other classes of insurance were reasonably 
profitable in America, as elsewhere, with the marked ex- 
ception of motor and employers’ liability insurance. Both 
factors involved insurers in heavy losses ; in motor in- 
surance, soaring repair and replacement costs far outran 
increased premium rates, and both classes were affected 
by unprecedentedly high court awards for damages.- The 
loss experience of all insurers, domestic and foreign, in 
motor insurance was so bad last year that immediate and 
substantial increases in premium rates were authorised 
by the Commissioners of Insurance in most of the states. 
This move was unprecedented ; in a regulated insurance 
business such as casualty insurance, applications for rate 
increases have to be submitted to the Insurance Com- 
missioner of each state, and have hitherto been granted 
only after considerable and costly delay. These increases 
should go some way towards bringing American motor 
insurance business towards balance, and the further rate 
increases that were recently requested, if granted, should 


put it-on a profitable basis in 1953 if not in 1952 unless 
claims again increase. 


Although United States business of the British , 


insurance companies accounts for about one-half of their 
total non-life premium income, it makes an erratic and 
on the average none too generous contribution to profits. 
In Canada, where the reserve requirements are much the 
same as in the United States, British insurers secure a 
larger proportion (about 40 per cent) of the total premium 
income. Fire losses in Canada returned to normal last 
year after exceptional fire wastage in 1950 from two 
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serious conflagrations. Motor insurance losses in Canad, 
increased sharply during 1951 making the business un- 
profitable to insurers there as elsewhere in the world 
British insurers operate’ directly or indirectly jg 
practically every other country in the world. Many 
countries overseas are trying to retain as much insurand: 
business as possible within their own boundaries ang 
many are fostering their domestic insurance industries, 
sometimes by outright discrimination against foreign in- 
surers. State reinsurance organisations are common, 
notably in South America. Onerous controls to which 
British insurance is subjected all over the world may be 
aimed primarily at safeguarding local policyholders. Bur 
too often the next stage is to protect an indigenous insur- 
ance industry by forcing foreign insurers to conduct their 
business under relatively disadvantageous conditions, 
That the British insurance industry continues to operate 
successfully and, on the average, profitably. throughout 
the world is due partly to the reputation it has acquired 
over many years for scrupulous dealing and the most 
careful attention to local laws and requirements. 


x 


Reasonably comprehensive statistics are available of 
the overseas life assurance business of the British insur- 
ance companies. In 1949, the latest year for which the 
statutory returns to the Board of Trade are available, 
£65.0 million (12.3 per cent) of the total new sums 
assured by such companies represented overseas 
business. Statistics published by the Life Offices’ Asso- 
ciation and the Associated Scottish Life Offices for the 
first time last year showed that overseas new sums 
assured in © amounted to {75.3 million (12.7 per 
cent) out of total new business of {593.2 million ; as the 
total includes the considerable new business transacted 
in the United Kingdom by Commonwealth offices, the 
proportion of aggregate new business trafisacted overseas 
in 1950 by the United Kingdom offices was rather greater 
than 12.7 per cent. The Gresham Life, the Legal and 
General, the Mercantile and General (which transacts 
reinsurance business only), Norwich Union Life and 
Prudential account for a large proportion of all the over- 
seas life business of British offices, and of these the Pru- 
dential alone accounted for 44 per cent of the whole in 
1950. As all but a small proportion of the profits accrue 
to the with-profits policyholders in the form of bonuses, 
the transaction of life assurance business overseas does 
not yield any significant contribution to insurance ¢caro- 
ings abroad. It is, however, important for prestige. 


The information published by the British Insurance 
Association in 1948 included an estimate of the average 
overseas earnings of British insurers, including Lloyds’ 
underwriters, of £33 million taking into account both 
underwriting profits and-interest earnings on the invested 
reserves. It is unfortunate that no later authoritative 
estimate is available ; the devaluation of sterling in 1949 
may have added about £10 million to this estimate, but, 
on the other hand 1950 and 1951 were lean years for 
insurance companies in America, Published underwrit- 
ing profits in America in 1950 were only 0.6 per cent 
of premiums and there was an overall underwriting !03 
in 1951 compared with the average profit of 6 per cent 
of premium income that forms the basis of the Associa- 
tion’s estimate. These. however, tly undet- 
state the true addition to the e 


equity of British insurance 
business in the United States during the last two yea's. 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 


BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €.C.2 





CITY OF CARDIFF EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


RDIFF COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY AND COMMERCE 
Principal: Dr.-A. HARVEY 
Applications are invited for the post of Head of the Department 
of Comn.erce and Administration, 
The salary will be in accordance with Grade IV of the Burnham 
Report (£1,300 x £25-—£1,450). . 


Fr ier particulars and forms of application may be obtainéd by 
sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned, 
to whom applications must be returned not later than August 2nd. 


ROBERT E, PRESSWOOD, Director of Education. 
City Hall, Cardiff, July, 1952, : ) 
CITY OF CARDIFF EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY AND COMMERCE 
Principal: Dr.. A. HARVEY 
Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer in Manage- 


ment Studies, Applicants, who should by training and experience 
be conversant with*the whole field of industrial management, will 
be required to organise and control a wide range of management 
courses, and also’ to teach general managemént and one or more 
particular aspects, €.g. Cost Accounting, Statistics, Work Measure- 
ment, Production Planning, Industrial Law and Relations. 

The salary will be in aceordance with the 1951 Burnliam Report, 


i.e., £1,000 x £25—-£1,150 (for men), 

Forms of application, togethet with further particulars, are obtain- 
able from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope ana should be returned as soon as possible. 

ROBERT E. PRESSWOOD, Director of Education, 
City Hall, Cardiff. July, 1952. 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED }»}»”© 
NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the following Resolution. was 


passed at a Meeting of the Board of Directors of the above Company 


held July 7,. 1952: 

That an Interim Dividend be paid on August 30, 1952, on the 
{375,000 Ordinary Stock at the rate of 24 per cent actual, less tax, 
and that the Ordinary Stock Transfer Books of the Company be 
closed from “August 4 to August 17, 1952, both days imclusive.”’ 

By Order of the Board, 

Invicta Works, Grantham. H. C. RYAN, Secretary. 
APPLICATIONS are invited by the International Labour Office for 
4i two posts of Experts under the Government of Ceylon to be 
employed in Government Factories, one for the Plywood industry at 
Gintota and the other for the Cement industry at Kankesanturai. 
Candidates will be required to advise and assist the Government in 


Geveloping improved management techniques and more efficient 
methods of production. Qualifications required will be advanced train- 
ing in engineering production. and management with practical 
experience in the application of these techniques in the Plywood or 
Cement industry. Experience‘of Asian conditions desirable but not 
éssentia Duration thtee months approximately. Salary £214 per 


month (tax free) with allowance to cover board and lodging plus 
2% per cent for incidentals. Return travel costs also met.—Further 
detai and application forms from Ministry of Labour and 
National Sefvice (A.8.12), Almack House, King Street, St. James's 
Square. London, §S.W.1, quoting A12/ILO/385/51 (Plywood) or 
Al2/1LO/394/51 (Cement), 
MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED (“ Terylene” 
Council), requires a man aged about 30-35 to assist in the sales 
development of synthetic fibres. Some knowledge of the marketing 
and use of textile fibres, preferably in the wool and worsted indus- 
tries, is essential. A degree in science or textile technology would 
be an advantage. Please write for Application Form to The Staff 
Manager, LCI, Ltd., Plastics Division, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
This vacaney has been notified in accordance with the Notification 
of Vacancies Order, 1952. 
rr RMATION BUREAUX, ASSOCIATIONS, SOCIETIES AND 
SIMILAR ORGANISATIONS—Consultant publications editor and 
designer invites inquiries for production of journals, booklets, 
educational material, etc,—Box 990. 


MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


58 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
: BANKING CORPORATION 


neorporaied in te Colony of Hi Kong) 
The Liability ot Members ts itasdhed to the Gutent and is maneer presstibed w¥ Ordinance No, 6 
oft 1929 of the Colony. 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . ° - - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - ° . ° - -  €6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - . « - - - $20,000,000 

Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND re MANAGER: HON, SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
London : 9, Geacechurch Street, E.C.2. 

London Managers~ 5S. A. Gray, M.0., A.M., Duncan Wallace. H. A. Mabey, 0.8.8. 


BRANCHES: 
BURMA CHINA (Con) . (NDIA MALAYA (Con) N. BORNEO (Gon) 
Shanghai Bortbay Johore Bahra Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lumpw Sandakan 
ann" sTientein INDO-CHINA Malacca Tawan 
Haiphong Moar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy OsAWA (JAVA) Saigon Penang Uoilo 
*Canton Diakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chefoo ‘ Surabaja Kobe Singapore SLAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Road) Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Patan: UNITED — 
*Hankow Yokohama Telok Ansoo 


peb 
*Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trastec 


Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON 





SINGAPORE 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. Salary scale £450 te £500 per annum 
with membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
The person appointed will be required to undertake research and to 
assist in the supervision of practical work as well as in the ordinary 
teaching duties of the Department. Duties to commence October 1, 
1952.—Applications should be sent not later than August 16, 1952. to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Applications are invited from graduates of any University for a 
DOUGLAS KNOOP RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. The Fellow will 
be required to undertake research in: ECONOMIC HISTORY in the 
University of Sheffield. The value-of the Fellowship will be £425 a 
year, and will normally be tenable for three years.—Applications 
{three copies), indicating the line of research proposed by the appli- 
cant, and including the names and addresses of three referees, and, 
if desired, copies of testimonials, should reach the Registrar, The 
University, Sheffield (from whom further particulars may be 


obtained), by September 6, 1952, Official application forms are not 
provided. 


wrt A. W. CHAPMAN, Registrar. 
LABOUR RELATIONS, TRAINING AND PRODUCTION 
Outstanding executive, now holding senior appointment as adviser 
on labour relations, training and production methods to important 
national organisation of employers, seeks opening with progressive 
concern where scope would enable combination of first-class ability 
top-level experience and dynamic energy to produce substantial 
results and corresponding rewards. Previous experience included 
factory and. headquarters es with large engineering and 
textile groups. High qualifications and extensive experience in.all 
branches of personnel control, selection and training (including 
executive and technical and technical staff), production methods 
(including modern costing systems, work-measurement, incentives) 
Wide experience of public relations work; direct contacts with every 
part of U.S.A. and Commonwealth, and most European countries. 
Age 40. Present remuneration £2,500.—Box 992. 
¥ ENERAL, MANAGER (Works) £5,000 p.a. Due to illness a vacancy 
J has occurred in one of the leading organisations in the engineer- 
ing industry. The remuneration offered indicates the responsibility 
and scope of the appointment. Qualifications required—an engineering 
training preferably with an engineering degree; substantial executive 
experience, particularly of mass production; the ability to formulate 
industrial labour policies and particularly to maintain good enmiployee 
relations, Experience of modern system of budgeting and production 
programming. Age 40-50 years.—Applications, which will be treated 
with the strictest confidence, should be addressed to Harold White- 
head & Partners Ltd., Management Consultants, 31 Palace Street, 
Londen, S.W.1, marking the envelopes “‘ General Manager.” 
MALES DIRECTOR (47) Hons. Oxon. Wide experience salés 
organisation, advertising and public relations, seeks high-level 
executive post.—Replies to Box 993 treated as confidential. ‘ 
\ ARKET RESEARCH.—Lady fleld supervisor, six years’ experience 
4 training, checking interviewers, sample planning, tabulating, etc., 
seeks similar position of initiative and interest.—Box 996. - 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course iy the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations B.Sc. Keon.. 
LL.B., and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial 
Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition fer Pretim, Exams., aud for the professional exams. in Accountanes, 
Managemen 


Secretaryship, Law. Sales it, &e., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses im 
commercial subjects. 

More than POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 

Guarantee “se ptr Successful. Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, payable 
¥ Wikvoney for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 


to the Seeretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2, ‘ST. or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, ELA. 
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Civil Engineering and 
Building Contractors 





Our experience enables us to offer exceptional 
facilities to Industrialists contemplating New Works 
or Extensions. Our organisation is at your service 
to assist with preliminary planning and to execute 


the work with speed and efficiency. 


80 PARK LANE - LONDON <: W.1 


AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SGOTLAND , 














